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ND 


GENERAL REVIEW. 


ARTICLE I. 
Africa: Physical, Historical and LEthnological. 


PART III. 


THE civilizations of the past, the national greatness, the 
virtue, honor, industry, and enterprise which once wove a 
web of peace and prosperity —— the remorseless canker and 
unbridled passions which once urged to desolating conflicts 
among the old nations of Africa are all buried now in that 
great sepulchre whose “ gates stand open night and day,” to 
receive the rising and the falling, the advancing and the 
receding populations of the earth. It has been a task of pro- 
found, though sad and melancholy interest, to linger among 
the tragic scenes borne into view by the ceaseless flow of years 
in all that wondrous land. But, however gorgeous the survey 
or sad the retrospect, as time wears on, inexorable necessity 
recalls the mind to other.scenes demanding thought and care- 
ful study. 

How far the ancients penetrated beyond the old historic 
moorings into the abysses of the great Unknown, can never 
be clearly and definitely ascertained. It can scarcely be 
doubted that the civilized nations of ancient Egypt and Ethio- 
pia made extensive explorations there, in the interests of com- 
merce and the promotion of wealth and national aggrandize- 
ment. Though no authentic records of their transactions 
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remain, yet tradition has borne along some dim memorial of 
their labor, and invested scenes and localities with a magic 
force at once grand and fearful, and full of illusive charms. 
‘¢ Who has not heard of the waters of the ill-boding Salmacis.” 


“¢ Athiopsque lacus? quos si quis faucibus hausit, 
Aut furit aut mirum patitur gravitate soporem. ” 


The Ptolemian dynasty, so rich in intellectual labors, and 
so industrious in the accumulation of literary treasures must 
have acquired extensive knowledge of the geographical and 
ethnological condition of the vast interior. Doubtless, too, 
the later Arabian philosophers made further advances in the 
knowledge of the country. 

From the earliest period known to history, a race of people 
has been found in all the mysterious haunts and obscure 
places of this great continent. Wherever ancient civilization 
or barbaric avarice has pushed adventurers and left a trace 
behind, the African man has been discovered. And wherever 
modern enterprise or philanthropy has carried its researches 
‘and made discoveries, the same condition of things, borne 
down unchanged from the ages lost in darkness has been 
found to exist. Along with beast, bird, reptile, fish, insect, 
dwelling in juxtaposition, lord of all, is found the insepar- 
able human race. Far back in the unknown ages, the great 
caravans from civilized Africa traversed the Libyan desert and 
down to the west and south for purposes of trade and discov- 
ery. Who were the primeval inhabitants whom they found 
dwelling in all that region, and with whom they entered into 
commercial relations? Call them Garamantes, or Getuli, or 
Nasamones, or any other name, and still the mystery of their 
origin remains unexplained. The people who dwell on the 
northern coast and even down to the east along the Red Sea, 
whatever names they may have received, bore a strong resem- 
blance to the old Arabian tribes, —and that resemblance still 
exists between the Bedouins of Arabia and the wandering 
Moors and Arabs, alike on the Mediterranean and over the 
immense fields of drifting sands and verdant oases of the des- 
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ert. On the Atlas hills dipping towards the sea, they have 
received the name of Berbers, and, from their wandering 
habits, gave the name, Numidia, to the tract of country in 
which they lived. To the west, after an intermixture with 
Vandals from the north and Saracens from the east, the old 
stock took the name of Moors or Arabs. And that name is 
now borne, covering a great part of the inhabitants of nor- 
thern and eastern Africa. The intermixture of Turkish blood 
makes no difference in name or character, except, perhaps, to 
render sharper and more distinct the general lineaments of 
the race. Whether soil, climate, habits of life, the geological 
structure of the country or other causes have made them 
what they are, they still retain and perhaps forever will retain, 
the similitude already noted of the nomadic tribes of the 
Arabian peninsula. Having the general aspect and physical 
structure of the people inhabiting the Caucasian hills, though 
sun-burnt and swarthy, they have been ranked by discrimina- 
ting naturalists in that great division of humanity called the 
Caucasian race. 

I. Down in the depths of the great amphitheatres of Central 
Africa and all around the southern and western borders of the 
continent exists another race, darker in hue, dolicho-cepha- 
loid, half prognathous, with tribes and families of varying 
characteristics, sinking sometimes towards the level of the 
simian tribes, at others rising upwards towards the highest 
grades of humanity. These, though varying in structure and 
mental development, are all ranked in the same great class, 
the African or Ethiopian race. From the old time, very old, 
cowval with the records of history, or the feeble voice of tra- 
dition, the two races, black and white, have been fully recog- 
nized. And through all the great ages so far as explorations 
have been made into the concealed regions of southern and 
central Africa, the Ethiopian tribes have been discovered, liv- 
ing in perpetual procreation, as indigenous to the soil as the 
lion, rhinoceros, -zebra or gazelle. Whence came they, and 
what gave them those distinctive marks which separate them 
from other races in the extensive class or kingdom of bima- 
nous mammalia ? 
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In the great fertile tract of Soudan or Nigritia, green and 
luxuriant under a tropical sun, the two races flow together, 
intermingle, miscegenate, sweat and swelter, and whirl and in- 
tervolve in a thousand forms, with little thought, or skill, or 
industry, or enterprise, save what is absolutely indispensible 
for the supply of physical demands. The swarthy tribes from 
the sand-fields of Zahara have managed to absorb and carry 
on the commerce of the country in caravans, — ay, in cara- 
vans, types of the state of society reaching far back into “ the 
dead past.” Here the waves of barbarism and semi-civiliza- 
tion have met and surged backward and forward in ceaseless 
fluctuation. Here the mixed inhavitants have stood in per- 
petual effervescence, ages on ages, with little advancement in 
civilization beyond the very rudiments displayed in the world’s 
earliest: history. The literature of Cairo may have had a 
feeble flow over the desert, and reached the people of misce- 
genation in this singular and solemn country. Some traces 
of its ancient course may be found even at the present day. 
A withered mallans, learned in Arabic lore, and skilled in the 
arts and duties of the Moslem faith is sometimes lifted to the 
surface, and brought to the view of enlightened travellers from 
other lands. But the ancient civilization of Egypt and Abys- 
sinia, if ever known in this great tract, is all obliterrated now. 
And the religion there — the ancient is gone ! — in its present 
form, Jesu and Moura.and Maumed and Allah are familiar 
words, indicative of its character, its spirit and its presence. 
But even this, as the shades of sanguinious intermixture 
blend and fade or darken, is found is close companionship with 
the Fetish forms, the Demon worship and sorcerous supersti- 
tions of the Ethiopian race. Through the whole tract, reach- 
ing from the sunken lake T’shad to the kingdom of Darfur, a 
similar fluctuation, the ebb and flow of the races prevails; 
and here to meet the rude religion of the Moslem race, and 
the ruder and darker superstitions of the native Ethiopians 
and either engage in conflict or blend and dissolve in lighter 
or darker shades into a vicious melange of barbaric piety. 

To the west, in the great basin of the Niger, from the Kong 
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mountains to the borders of the desert, and down the Senegal 
to the shores of the Atlantic, the same commingling of races 
presents itself, — the same conflicts and harmonies, attractions 
' and repulsions and ultimate coalescence. But that. coales- 
cence affords little encouragement to the new speculation of a 
higher race as the outgrowth of miscegenation. Domestic 
animals may indeed be improved in their physical structure 
by a mixture of breeds and a change of circumstances; but 
the mind, the intellect, the instinct — the bovine or equine 
mind, through all the changes and improvements of time and 
culture, remains at the same stolid level as that of the first ox 
or horse known to history. The city of Tombuctoo!— there 
it stands on the verge of the desert, near the Niger, at a point 
where that river makes its great bend, east and south towards 
the Atlantic ocean — there it stands in cherished squalor and 
there, too, it frowns in solemn eloquence of unappreciated 
degradation! In that city the Moor andthe African, through 
unknown ages, have met in common association, and toiled 


and loved, and sung, and swayed in merry dance, and played 
their part in all the great activities, and all the gilded luxury, 
and bland relachments and tender intimacies of social life. 


“Nor gentle purpose nor endearing smiles 
Wauited, nor youthful dalliance.”’ 


Yet what has been the result? Painful is the sweep of 
thought over the city and over the country in all that solemn 
tract. It presents no attractions to the civilized nations of the 
earth, save only those of curiosity, or pity, or philanthropy, or 
lust of gain! ‘“ From time immemorial Tombuctoo has been 
the great commercial emporium of Central Africa.” There 
perhaps the ancient Carthaginians pushed their caravans in 
quest of gain. Thither in later times the Moors along the 
Mediterranean may have followed for the same sordid purpose. 
And the Moslem religion !— that, too, has been transported 
along the line of caravans and pushed still further down the 
Niger, perhaps to the Eboe tribes at the very mouth. But 
Christian feet and Christian civilization, “how few and far 
between,” and with what toils, and perils, and difficulties have 
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they traversed the rich lawns, luxuriant glades and mighty 
streams of that sunny and sorrowful land! In the bright 
days of Christian growth in northern Africa, there might 
have been seen great Christian caravans winding over the dry 
and drifting sands, which bore the name and religion of the 
Only Begotten down among those benighted tribes. But 
whatever might have been in the ages past, there is now 
scarcely a trace of the Prince of peace. And each straggling 
adventurer, bearing the Christian signet, is quite at ease on 
receiving no worse rebuff than the reproachful epithet of Jnfi- 
delor Christian dog, from the curled lips of Moslem bigots. 

In morals, too, how dark the picture in all that wide domain ! 
Brutality and licentiousness, murder, theft, robbery, false- 
hood, deceit and treachery !— these and kindred crimes are 
common incidents, not to be regarded as the exceptions of a 
general rule. Perpetual broils, “ wars and rumors of wars,” 
among the petty tribes, are the inevitable results; and those 
are followed by a practice, once common among civilized, as 
well as barbarous nations—the practice of forcing into sla- 
very all prisoners taken in war, bone of their bone, and flesn 
of their flesh. Cast an eye over the map:—there are Ber- 
goo, and Darfur,and Beghami, and Bornou, and Houssa, and 
Sachatoo, and Bambara, and Sego, citiesand countries in the 
vast reach of Soudan, besides names of lesser note—villages, dis- 
tricts, hamlets and small tribes surging in perpetual conflicts 
and urged to violence by remorseless avarice in quest of gain 
in gold or human flesh. What a field is here for the labors of 
the philanthropist and the Christian missionary! To sow the 
seed and reap the fruit, what toil, and suffering, and fortitude, 
and consecration, and self-denial are required! But yet, the 
great heart is not all depraved, the field not all overrun with 
noxious weeds. Amidst the mingled mass of vice and crime 
and degradation, there gleam occasional flashes of a better 
life. And woman, black and benighted, with thick lips, bur- 
nished face and wooly hair is very often the receptacle and 
dispenser of that divine fire which warms and glows in sym- 
pathy with humun woe. When Mungo Park, forbidden by the 
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squalid king of Bambara to cross the Joliba at a certain point, 
was driven back into the cheerless forest in a heavy storm, a 
woman, a poor black mother, took him to her hut and supplied 
his wants, while her female family, black as jet, plump as a 
bursting orange and glistening with oily freshness, sung im- 
promptu, a pathetic song, a song of sympathy for the home- 


less man. 
“ The poor white man faint and weary, 


Came and sat beneath our tree: 
He has no mother to give him milk, 
No wife to grind his corn has he. 
Pity the white man faint and weary, 
o mother to bring him milk has he.” 

Pass along to the winding, rolling, silvery Senegal. Taking 
its rise in the mountains near the sources of the Niger, it flows 
to the west and reaches the Atlantic in the latitude of the 
Cape Verde Islands. It is said to be a dividing line between 
the Moors and the Africans. On the north, the Moor appears 
in ‘his purity ; on the south, in the rich tract between the Sen- 
egal and the Gambia, the African lives, grows and blossoms. 
Yet it can hardly be said that the black tribes uf that region, 
the Mandingoes, the Jalops and the Foulahs, are pure African, 
unmixed with the Moorish element from the sandy desert. 
The miscegenation of other parts had reached the Senegal, 
and extended south to points unknown. 

II. The Portuguese navigators were among the first to avail 
themselves of the discovery of the mariners’ compass in ven- 
turing outward into unknown seas. The hardy sailors of that 
nation were doubtless sometimes filled with terror and dismay, 
when, far from land, amidst storms and darkness, they had 
no guide, and no hope, save tlie little tremulous magnetic 
needle. But experience gave them confidence, and on they 
pushed into the great expanse of water, down the African 
coast, past the Azores, the Madeiras, the Canaries, the cone 
of Teneriffe, cape Bagador and Blanco, and discovered, in 1441, 
the cape of the Senegal. Soon after, they reached out their 
maratime feelers to the Cape Verde Islands, and pursued their 
quest to the mouth of the Gambia, to Sierra Leone, the cape 
of Palms, the land of Gold, Fernando Po and the bay of 
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Benin. New adventurers took the field and for a period of 


forty years, pierced, with sharp inspection, the whole coast, 
brought to view its rivers, bays, harbors, its fertile fields, its 
golden sands and wretched people, and, onward still, revealed 
the coast of Congo, Angola and Benguela. In the reign of 
John II, king of Portugal, Diego Cam or Cano, a distin- 
guished navigator, sent on a voyage of discovery to the Afri- 
can coast, fell insensibly into the waters of the swollen river 
Congo. Casting anchor, he made explorations up the stream, 
for a distance of one hundred and fifty miles, to a place called 
Banza, afterwards named San Salvador. Here he was kindly 
received by the dusky inhabitants, and on his return took 
with him four of their number to his own country. The Por- 
tuguese monarch was so well pleased with the appearance of 
these natives and the account given of their. country, that Cam 
was ordered to return with his black companions, establish 
colonies, enter into an alliance with the king of Congo, and 
exhort him to adopt the Catholic faith and permit the Christian 
religion to be propagated in his dominions. All this was soon 
accomplished — the alliance was formed, the king converted, 
settlements were made, missionaries were sent both to the col- 
onies and into the interior, and these, chiefly Dominicans, Jes- 
uits, and Franciscans, set themselves earnestly and faithfully 
at work for the instruction, civilization, and conversion of the 
native tribes. So great was their success that in a few years 
these converts among the better classes are said to have 
reached the round number of six hundred thousand. 
Meantime discoveries continued and settlements were made 
on the coast of Lower Guinea, and the arduous quest reached 
at length the Cape of Good Hope. Christopher Columbus, 
before his great discovery, made several voyages of restless 
search to the African coast, and in the achievement of his last 
brilliant enterprise, was driven for aid to the Spanish court 
solely by the delay and duplicity of the Portuguese govern- 
ment. Yet strange to.say, with all these efforts, the deep 
mystery resting over the termination of the Niger remained 
for centuries afterwards wholly unexplained. The first sug- 
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gestion looking to the true solution of the case was made 
in 1808, by Mr. Richards, a German geographer ; and in less 
than a quarter of a century thereafter was fully verified by 
the perilous voyage of the Messrs. Lander down the river in a 
Nyffie canoe. It was thus shown that the river Benin and 
the Rio del Rey were merely straggling bayous on opposite 
sides of the great delta of that magnificent stream. 

The year 1462 opened with signal glory for the Spanish gov- 
ernment and rendered it doubly illustrious, by the occur- 
renee of two brilliant events in its history : — the one was the 
fall of Granada and expulsion of the Moors from the Spanish 
peninsula, and the other was the discovery of a new world in 
the West, opening the avenues of wealth and commercial en- 
te1prise across the waters of the Atlantic. The Portuguese 
government, which had unwittingly spurned the honor in spurn- _ 
ing the author of that great discovery, now, to make amends 
for past mistakes, pushed on with fresh hope, unwearied zeal, 
and higher aspirations in their eastern discoveries, with a view 
to lay open a way over pathless waters to the vast, rich covn- 
tries of the Kast. In 1498, a Portuguese fleet under the com- 
mand of Vasco de Gama doubled the cape of Good Hope, 
sailed through the channel of Mozambique without discover- 
ing the bordering island of Madagascar, passed on to the Mos- 
lem city of Melinda, and thence east to the coast of Malabar. 
The day was won, the deed accomplished, and the fleet bore 
back the exciting intelligence of another new world, or at 
least a new highway over trackless waters to an old world 
long known, long active, and working out a marvellous history 
in the immense Asiatic continent. A few years later the deeds 
of this adventurer were celebrated by the Portuguese poet 
Camoens in epic verse, which for its national interest, and the 
beauty and sweetness of its numbers, gained for the poet the 
honorable appellation of ‘‘ Portuguese Virgil.” 

III. It is painful to look over the vast stretch of these dis- 
coveries, so rich in gold, so grand in natural scenery, and so 
magnificent in tropical vegetation, while the poor African man 
stands dark, ignorant, barbarous, degraded in the foreground. 
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Yet there he stands, linked by indissoluble affinities to the 
great master type of animated beings —the class character- 
ized by intellect, conscience, religious emotion and self 
advancement. How long, in the mysterious roll of time,’ he 
has stood there, no tongue can tell, no record reveal. The 
first European ships that plowed the strange waters, 
brought to view all along the coast, from the Senegal to the 
southern cape, the same people, indolent, thriftless, half-naked, 
divided into tribes or clans alien to each other, and having no 
more knowledge of their own history than that of the rocks 
or mountains on which they dwelt. In fact, they have no his- 
tory except uncertain traditions, which gradually fade away, 
dissolve and became changed, and perhaps lost in utter obliv- 
ion. They have no voiceless ruins, no crumbling monuments, 
which point in mournful grandeur to great cycles of civiliza- 
tion in the ages long gone. They have no written language, 
dim, obscure, hidden in the bosom of some ancient seer, to be 
drawn out, elaborated by diligent research — not even a trace 
of literature, except what is wrought out by hard industry, 
borne by foreign hands and laid down meekly, piously, and 
quietly at their feet. All is dark — dark as their own epider- 
mis. And every evidence of which the case is susceptible, 
points -only to long solemn centuries in which they have 
remained at the same sluggish level, never rising higher, per- 
haps never sinking lower in the scale of civilization. Impres- 
sible, timid, submissive and yielding to the force of any supe- 
rior will, they seldom have the courage or the daring, in the 
maintenance of right or the preservation of liberty, to “‘ do or 
die.” 

In their moral and social condition the scene opens, sad and 
painful, on the same dreary plan. ‘ The principles of justice, 
the rights of individuals, the claims of decency, the voice of hu- 
manity and the ties of kindred and friendship, are trampled 
under foot. Theft, falsehood, deceit, oppression, intemper- 
ance, licentiousness, gluttony and debauchery are favorite 
agents and constant companions. It is impossible to say what 
vice is preéminent. Falsehood is universal; theft, fraud and 
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intemperance are considered praiseworthy acts ; chastity has 
no name in their language, and scarcely a conception in their 
minds; envy, jealougy, and revenge enthrone themselves in 
every heart; human victims by hundreds are sacrificed annu- 
ally to the caprice or folly of kings; polygamy and witchcraft 
sweep fearfully over the land and even cannabalism prevails 
to some extent.” These are not the stinging reproaches of an 
enemy. ‘They are the sad, painful, pathetic utterances of a 
devout philanthropist, who spent the flower of his age and 
devoted a brilliant intellect, great erudition and robust 
health to the work of missions in their land, to elevate, in- 
struct, enlighten and christianize these poor, dark tribes of 
the genus, man. 

More than all, perhaps worst of all, they are moved, gov- 
erned, inwrapped, by the most shocking and insensate super- 
stition. Fetishism, Devil-worship, witchcraft, — these consti- 
tute the essential features of their religion, and, like the coils 
of a serpent, wind around every fibre of their hearts, inter- 
mingle in all their social and domestic concerns, and like a 
frightful ghoule haunt them by day and by night through the 
whole term of their weary lives. They recognize indeed a 
great Divinity, ordering all things, superintending all things 
and ruling all things. But their religious worship is paid 
chiefly, if not wholly, to an inferior class of beings — spirits, 
demons, genii, — beings wholly imaginary, who, supposed to 
influence the affairs of men, are held in terror and veneration 
by those poor, simple, pitiable people. All the old ideas of 
witchcraft which have held control over the human mind in 
ages gone, here grow — in this wild country and among this 
degraded race — here vegetate, bud and blossom in rank luxu- 


riance, and here bring forth the fatal fruit, so common in the 
clouded. years of superstition among civilized uations. ‘ The 
idea or belief is of such long standing, of such constant recur- 


rence, and so intimately interwoven with all their actions, 


their projects, their reasonings and their speculations, that it 
seems to form an essential part of their mental and moral 


constitution. It ascribes to those supposed to possess this 
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mysterious and hateful art, power not only over the lives, but 
over the property and fortunes of all around them.” Every, 
event in life, if adverse or calamitous, is carried back in mind 
to this malignant agency. Sickness, misfortune and death, no 
matter what their character, from what cause or through what 
instrumentality, — plague, famine, storms, earthquakes and 
other calamitous events, all have this alleged origin and ex- 
planation in this mysterious power. If mischief occurs to 
any one, even from a flash of lightning producing death, a 
sharp, jealous, unsparing search is made for the witch, the 
supposed author of that mischief, aud woe to the luckless in- 
dividual on whom suspicion falls! The hapless victim, child, 
youth, robust adult or tottering age, is put to the severest test, 
—the trial by ordeal. It seems as if the very spirit of the 
feudal ages in civilized Europe were hanging like a funeral 
pail or phantom winding sheet, dark and dusty, over the outer 
verge of barbaric Africa! The trial differs from that of 
feudal years, even as applied to witches. It is not made by 
fire or water, or combat, or acupuncture, as in the old civiliza- 
tion ; but by a narcotic poison, “ the redwood draught,” —a 
decoction of the bark of a forest tree common and well 
known on the western shores of the continent. If the 
draught prove harmless, the accused is declared innocent, and 
acquitted accordingly, but acquitted only to make room for 
another and perhaps more hapless victim. If the draught 
should prove fatal, as from the quantity taken is almost inev- 
itable, suspicions are all confirmed, the guilt of the accused 
is deemed unquestionable, and when life is extinct his unre- 
sisting body is treated with the utmost indignity. A death, 
therefore, seldom occurs from any cause, which is not expiated 
by the life of some other individual. . The sorrow and wail- 
ings of a stricken mourner announced by the solemn death 
drum, are hushed and absorbed in that thrill of anguish, 
awakened in all hearts by the dread of an accuser bearing the . 
fatal chalice to their lips. 

Against the disastrous effects of these terrible suspicions, 
the trembling natives vainly attempt to interpose a shield and 
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secure immunity, by the use of charms, amulets, incanta- 
tions, and other appliances of equal force and equal fitness. 
Here it is that the Fetish superstition unvails itself—the fetish 
phantom, mild, soft, tutelary, entering deeply and ineffaceably 
into all the convictions, habits, thoughts and actions of the 
people, and pervading their whole moral and social being. 
What is the fetish ? Nota deity or demon, spirit, gnome or fairy, 
having “ a local habitation and a name,” deserving the honors 
of the supreme Divinity ; but simply “a charm, amulet, talis- 
man worn about the body, or suspended in some part of the 
dwelling, to guard the owner from some apprehended danger, 
or secure to him some coveted good.” It may be a little trin- 
ket of wood, horn, bone ivory, metal or othes substance conse- 
crated by one of the priests. Fetishes are supposed to possess 
extraordinary powers, sufficient even to take life or preserve 
it, sustain health or destroy it, and furnish protection to their 
owner not only against visible evils, but against all the secret 
machinations of witchcraft. If, however, a charm should 
prove ineffectual, that particular fetish it thrown away and an- 
other secured. With each failure a change ensues; and thus, 
on any great emergency, the mass of fetish amulets, powerless 
and vain, are swept away like chaff before the wind; and yet 
the fanatic faith of a bewildered people still clings with un- 
wearied tenacity to the trusted charm! In all this how clear 
and indisputable is the testimony that the human mind every- 
where, in a state of ignorance and barbarism, runs in the 
same channel. From the earliest times fear has created phan- 
toms, and ignorance hatched a nest of invisible beings, which 
are supposed to exercise unlimited control over all the affairs 
of men. These have been characteristic of all men, every 
where, in all ages, and they stand forth — these superstitions 
relating to witchcraft, charms, demons, spirits and all others, 
recognizing “airy nothings,” attenuated beings above this world 
—stand forth the unimpeached and incontestable witnesses of 
a unity of race, — that however diversified may be the species, 
there is an identity, a oneness in the mass of human beings 
which bears them all together within the scope, and as mem- 
bers, of a single type! 
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IV It was to such a people under embarrassing and almost 
insuperable difficulties that the early discoverers addressed 
their arts and their efforts with the most earnest activity — to 
such a people they applied their philanthropy, their religious 
zeal and even their cupidity. The two great Powers who had 
made the most brilliant discoveries the world ever saw, were 
intensely Catholic in their religion. All their hopes and their 
interests were blended and identifled with that great Hier-. 
archy, and every person outside of its influence was deemed 
heathen or heretical. It was very natural, then, that as civil 
and military officers had been sent to take possession of the 
land in the name of the king; so, likewise, missionaries, or 
spiritual deputies ought to be sent to take charge of the peo- 
ple in the nam3 of the Church. Nor was it unnatural that 
devout and self-sacrificing men should volunteer to engage in 
this onerous and interesting labor. The Capuchins, a very 
rigid branch of the Franciscan order, or Grey Friars, appear 
to have been among the first to set their feet, as ambassadors 
of the Prince of peace, on this wide and wild domain. They 
are said to have been men of great piety, genuine philan- 
thropy, pure in heart and earnestly devoted to the work 
assigned them. Their feeble footprints, with those of other 
orders, are still to be seen along the shores of Lower Guinea, 
and particularly in the Portuguese settlements of Congo and 
Angola. 

The more extensive and attractive discoveries made by the 
Portugese were in the East Indias. These drew together 
thousands of people from that nation with a view of gaining 
fame or repairing broken fortunes while the humble and less 
productive fields in Africa were left comparatively unoccupied. 
Opportunity was thus offered for the adventurers of other 
nations to enter the extensive territory, seize and possess im- 
portant localities, establish colonies, and conduct a profitable 
commerce with the ebon-faced, unsavory natives. In a few 
years, several European nations had availed themselves of this 
opportunity and established their military and trading stations 
on the African coast. Notwithstanding the pope, Alexander 
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VI, a very profligate prelate, had divided the world into two 
great parts, giving all discoveries in the West to the Spaniards, 
and all in the East to the Portuguese; yet the enterprising 
citizens of other nations paid little attention to this pontifical 
edict — the English especially, who are said to have been for- 
tified by a similar missive from Cromwell in their béhalf. 
They had made their settlements, and assumed like other 
nations their tracts of land and control of people on the Afri- 
can shores. Yet, in the civil commotions constantly agitating 
great commercial nations, these, in common with other settle- 
ments, were, in successive years, subject to the common fate 
of all distant colonies —a change of masters. Lying near the 
common highway of the ships of all nations in their passage 
to the great marts of commerce in the East Indias, they suf- 
fered, perhaps, greater vicissitudes of fortune than those of 
any other country. The Portuguese submitted often to the 
power of other nations, and these, in turn, were obliged to 
yield to each other, or to the original proprietor. The Dutch, 
French, English and Spanish entered unbidden into the attrac- 
tive field, but always casting a look of suspicion and jealousy 
upon each other. A fort built by the French on the island of 
St. Louis, near the mouth of the Senegal, was very often 
made the point of sharp and severe conflicts between that na- 
tion and the English. The Dutch, too, who once held a posi- 
tion and exerted a power equal to any of the great nations of 
the earth, often turned. the viper-stings of their artillery 
against the colonies of other nations, and seized important 
ports ; but these were soon wrested from them, their power 
declined, and their sun of civil splendor went down in dark- 
ness. lt was a favorite practice, among the great maritime 
nations, with a view of recruiting their exhausted finances, to 
grant special charters to private individuals, for exclusive 
trade within a certain tract of country. In the line of that 
practice, the Royal African Company was chartered by the 
British, the West India Company by the Dutch, and an Last 
India Company by the French, — all of which contained spec- 
ial grants authorizing trade on the coast of Guinea. The first 
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commercial voyage from England to the coast was made ‘in 
1536. In 1558, queen Elizabeth, among the first of her pub- 
lic ‘acts, granted to certain citizens a~charter for exclusive 
trade on the coast of Africa from the Senegal to the Gambia 
for the term of ten years. From that time similar institutions 
began to increase, and the charters granted by different nations 
often interfered with each other. 

For a long period after the discovery of the country, but lit- 
tle attention was paid to the development of its material 
resources or the enlightenment and civilization of its people. 
The meed of praise in this particular most certainly belongs 
t» the Portugese colonists. Their missionaries were first in 
the field and earnestly at work, not only for the spiritual well- 
being, but for the moral, social and intellectual elevation of 
the native inhabitants. Their instruction extended beyond 
the creed, the rosary, the Church, the ineffable mystery of the 
trinity, the vicarious sacrifice, the blessed saints and the holy 
mothers ; it reached out to the household mysteries, the 
domestic duties, the mechanic arts, the secret of agriculture, 
improvements in tillage, and above all, to the absolute neces- 
sity of industry and forecast in all the affairs of their lives. 
They did not overlook the elaborations of language, and in- 
struction in its marvels and its mysteries. In the execution 
of this benevolent work they received favor and assistance 
from the public functionaries sent to take charge of the affairs 
of the colonies. Yet the work was not without its troubles 
and perplexities, arising as well from the intractable disposi- 
tion of the native race, as from the dissentient opinions of the 
missionaries themselves, who were members of different reli- 
gious orders. The early efforts of the Dominicans and the 
Capuchins were crowned with distinguished success; but the 
presence of the Jesuits introduced an element of discord 
which often interrupted and even retarded the peaceful course 
of events. At the same time the frequent political changes, the 
wars and rapine among the barbarous people, especially in the 
countries of Congo and Angola, became the cause of great 
disturbance in the progress of improvement. The petty kings 
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who controlled the government when the country was discov- 
ered, though destitute of a written language, and of any per- 
manent or fixed laws, were nevertheless mild and docile. 
But they were succeeded by a series of capricious monsters, 
bold, perfidious, cruel, lecherous and brutal — too fearfully 
brutal in their practice to be ranked in the human family! 
With such monsters all permanence in government depended 
on interest, custom or superstition. Yet on professing Chris- 
tianity, they were sustained by the Portugese in all their wars, 
rebellions, changes, cruelty and licentiousness for nearly an 
hundred years. It was during this period that the ambitious, 
cruel and murderous queen, Zingha, appeared upon the stage, 
wrought her work and passed the vicisitudes of her eventful 
life. At first a Catholic, she renounced her religion and 
sought the extermination of the Portuguese; but, defeated in 
her designs and driven from her‘dominion, she applied for 
reconciliation, readopted the Catholic faith, returned to her 
country and died gloriously infamous in the bosom of the 
Church! A few more specimens of barbarous royalty from 
the same blood succeeded. It was enough. The Portuguese 
governors in Congo gave over the task, took the government 
into their own hands, and did not pretend thereafter to sustain 
a king from the native tribes. It was their only alternative. 
Their attention was then directed more earnestly to a develop- 
ment of the vast riches of that gleaming, burning, miasmatic 
land. The first great effort at cupidity was made for the dis- 
covery of gold, and the acquisition of immense wealth in that 
glittering metal. But when this failed, their attention, palled 
and dispirited, was turned to other things for the means of 
wealth and profitable trade. The Cameroons and Crystal 
mountains lay back from the coast, an extensive range, som- 
bre and sleepy, yet freighted with inexhaustable treasures of 
mineral wealth. Iron in rich veins had already been discov- 
ered on the tributaries of the Coanza, and feeble efforts were 
made for bringing out its valuable ores. 

V. While this. slow process of development was going on, 
the celebrated Marquis of Pombal, who had arisen from a 
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very humble, and not very respectable position to a place of 
trust and honor, in the councils of the king, Joseph I, became 
greatly interested in the promotion of industry, and the devel- 
opment of the national wealth, and particularly so in the pros- 
perity of the African colonies. The Jesuits, differing essen- 
tially in points of policy from the other religious orders be- 
came a source of trouble and division in the field: of African 
missions. For some reason they had aroused the jealousy and 
incurred the displeasure of the Count of Pombal, and his in- 
terest with the king had procured their expulsion both from 
the kingdom at home and from the colonial dependencies. 
Then, with a zeal perhaps not well directed, he had set him- 
self earnestly at work to advance the material prosperity of 
the kingdom. Whatever complaints may have been made with 
reference to the home administration, it is certain that his 
labors in Africa were particularly judicious and acceptable. 
He not only induced artisans and agricultural laborers to emi- 
grate and take up their residence in that wild, malarious 
country, but furnished pecuniary means in their attempt to 
develope its mineral resources. -It was by his order and through 
his aid that a large iron foundry was erected and put in ope- 
ration, whose ‘‘ massive ruins,” on the river Lucalla, a branch 
of the Coanza, were seen and examined, a few years ago, by 
Dr. Livingstone. The extensive buildings constructed. of 
stone cemented with a mortar of oil and lime, were still exist- 
ing; but the massive dam of the same material erected to fur- 
nish suitable water-power, lay in ruins from the violence of 
the floods in the angry streams. And workmen, brought from 
Europe to instruct the natives in the art of smelting iron, 
soon became the victims of disease and “ irregularities.” 
From this and similar causes, the zeal, the labor and the out- 
lay of the Marquis, were alike brought to an inglorious end. 
Yet a party of smiths and miners, in the employ of the gov- 
ernment, are said to be still engaged in working into hard 
metal the rich magnetic ores of the mines. Not here alone, 
but all through that obscure region may be found the evidences 
of efforts to instruct, civilize and elevate the. humble autoch- 
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thones of the land — born, perhaps, out of its very dust. And 
surely the labors in this direction have not proved wholly 
fruitless and abortive — even such as were made prior to the 
introduction of Protestant missions. The labors of the Grey 
Friars and Black, and even of the Jesuits, have not been laid, 
a useless burden, upon the altar of philanthropy. Their re- 
sults are still to be seen in the shadowy outlines of a litera- 
ture running timidly through the mind of the native tribes. 
In the district of Ambaca, on the table lands of Angola, is 
the deserted missionary station of Cahenda, where the untu- 
tored inhabitants, centuries ago, were instructed, by the Jes- 
uits and Capuchins, in the first lessons of a written language. 
These lessons, with singular pertinacity, by the aid of native 
teachers, they have managed to preserve, through all the 
dreary decades, to the extent of rendering it, at the present 
period, “ quite astonishing tu observe the great number in the 
district who can now read and write”! In the mechanic 
arts, also, the memories of the past are not the less tenacious 
and beneficial. Ever since the decline of the Catholic missions, 
and the abandonment of several stations once active and vig- 
orous, these arts have been pursued. Yet “labor is extreme- 
ly cheap.” The great lack seems to be, not mechanics, or 
sturdy workmen to perform the hard, heavy labor, but the 
capital, the enterprise, the industry, the brains, to direct that 
labor into profitable channels and render it advantageous to 
those engaged in it. 

Turn back to the north, and sweep with the gentle breeze, 
over the waves on the coast of Guinea and Senegambia, 
where the sea plows great furrows into the land, in the form 
of bays and estuaries, and where the mountains in ragged 
spires, jut out, frowning and bare, into the waters, bidding 
eternal defiance to the roar of the ocean. The great tract 
from the Senegal to the river Gallinas on the borders of Libe- 
ria, is the country of the Jalops, Mandingoes and Toulahs, 
native tribes, stirps of the Ethiopian race, with a tinge of 
Moorish blood in their veins. Among these tribes bordering 
on the Senegal, the Moslem religion runs an unrestrained 
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course, and with the Maraboots, or “ religious people” be- 
comes a ruling passion. The Toulahs, whose habitation 
reaches down to the neighborhood of- Sierra Leone, may, 
indeed, be an exception ; these, for the most part, are imbued 
with the Pagan superstition common to all the native Ethio- 
pian race. Of the present colonies and trading posts, the 
French settlements at the mouth of the Senegal, the British 
on the Gambia, at Sierra Leone and other places, and the 
American colony at Liberia are among the most important. 
The Ivory Coast, Gold Coast and Slave Coast, are names indi- 
cative of the prominent articles of commerce obtained in 
years past on their respective shores. Back from the coast, 
on the southern slope of the Kong mountains, are the king- 
doms of Ashantee and Dahomey, and down on the lower 
waters of the Niger is the territory of Yoneba, once a power- 
ful kingdom formed by the union of many seperate tribes own- 
ing allegiance to a common king. But a civil war broke out 
among them, having its origin in a quarrel at a market: place, 
over a cowie’s worth of pepper, and extending from town to 
town, and from tribe to tribe, until the kingdom was rent in- 
to fragments, and the people became irreconcilable enemies to 
each other, brutal, ferocious, revengeful, thirsting for blood, 
and ready to seize and sell their own kindred into perpetual 
slavery! Fugitives from the desolated cities at length sought 
refuge in an éxtensive tableland near the river Ogun, pro- 
tected on the north and west by a perpendicular bluff sur- 
mounted by masses of smooth grey granite. Here was erected 
a city by the name of Abbeokuta, signifying Under a rock. 
The whole tract from the Senegal to the Niger is inhabited 
by several tribes belonging to what is termed the Nigritian fam- 
ily — a name given in consequence of their supposed decent 
from the ancient people of Nigritia or Soudan. Farther down, 
in Congo and Angola, the native tribes are ranked in what is 
termed the Nilotic family, from their supposed origin on the 
banks of the Nile. It was from these tribes that the great 
slave-marts on the African coast were formerly supplied. 

The Portuguese, in all their settlements on this continent 
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bore with them a restless spirit of propagandism and a supply 
of monks deemed essential for the conversion of the untrained 
inhabitants. It does not appear, however, that they made 
much progress in any of their settlements in this part of the 
country — from the Senegal to the great delta of the Niger. 
The splendid gift of the pope to the, Portuguese king required 
that the people within the discovered land should be conquered 
and “‘recovered to Christ and his Church.” In the accep- 
tance of this benefaction, efforts were made in that direction 
—successful indeed in relation to conquest, if not in secur- 
ing conversions. The several Catholic societies were engaged 
in work, especially the Congregation de Propaganda Fide. . For 
a long time the Portuguese held possession of the tract em- 
bracing Liberia and Sierra Leone, and perhaps faithfully en- 
deavored to execute the mission assigned them among the 
native tribes. In several places they are said to have been 
successful, and little chapels lifted up their puny heads for 
recognition amidst the vast surrounding wilderness, religious 
services were held, and probably a few stolid converts were 
gathered into the bosom of the Church. But of these their 
is scarcely a trace in the memories of the unlettered people— 
scarcely a vestige of former efforts to lift the veil from the 
Ethiopian mind and give instruction in'the first rudiments of 
litarature, and not a mark or a foot-print of an attempt to 
work the rough sounds of these degraded tribes into the har- 
monies of a written language, which might in turn be borne 
back to their own comprehension in a form addressed to the 
eye as well.as the ear. Even if the early Catholic mission- 
aries had any wish or any purpose in that direction, the hard 
spirit of aggression drove them out too soon for its accomplish- 
ment and drove them out for a meaner and darker design — 
that of ‘traffic in human flesh! It was not enough that the 
Portuguese should become hunters of humanity for stolid 
gain ;—other nations also craved the boon, and these, too, 
Protestant by profession and zealously Christian in their faith, 
if not in practice, became alike imbued with the corrupting 
spirit of adventure, coveteous of its ungodly gains and emu- 
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lous of infamy in pursuing the same nefarious work. The 
first settlers, Catholic as well as Protestant, might have been 
good men, honest in their purposes and just in the various 
relations of life; and their morals and religion might have 
been carried with them into their voluntary exile from the 
charms, the graces and restraints of civilized society. But in 
the terrible corruption that ensued, wrought out by severe 
competition in commercial pursuits, all these good qualities 
and Christian graces were swept away, or swallowed up in the 
one absorbing desire, the one great thought of self! It was 
then and there, as it often has been in the whirling, giddy 
past, that a self-imposed banishment from the endearments, 
the blessings and influences of home and of civilized life, has 
tended fearfully to debase the soul and bring it down to the 
level .of a savage beast, ravenous for its indispensable daily 
food: It is only by such a spirit and in such moral debase- 
ment that the slave-trade could have been carried on as it has 
been. in blood and horror, through the long solemn years of 
Christian civilization since the coast was discovered. 

Slavery and the Slave trade!. ‘ Man’s inhumanity to man”! 
—the terrible blemish, the indelible stain upon the fair face 
of. humanity! Howit looms up, dark and dreary, in the fore- 
ground! But— Pause! This and other matters including 
the grand achievement of modern missions must be left to 
form the subject of another paper. 


ARTICLE II. 


Primeval Man. 


Primeval Man: An examination of some recent speculations, by the Duke 
of Argyll. New York: George Rutiedge & Sons. 


THERE is a large class of speculative writers who assume 
that the movement of the human race is all in one direction 
— towards a higher and nobler condition. They believe there 
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are no backward steps for man. Even those tribes that are 
the most sunken and degraded are yet wonderfully exalted 
above the condition of their ancestors, near or remote. It is 
really astonishing how many careful thinkers fall in with this 
notion without stopping to question it at all. Even so cau- 
tious a writer as Mr. Lecky affirms that: “ Few persons who 
have observed the recent light thrown on the primitive condi- 
tion of man, will question that it was that of savage life.’’? 
This ‘‘ Savage Theory,” as it is called,'in the various forms in 
which it is held, and particularly as it was announced in a 
paper read by Sir J. Lubbock before the British association for 
the Advancement of Science, the Duke of Argyll aims to 
refute in the little volume before us. The argument like that 
with which it deals is based upon purely scientific grouuds. 
It is idle, however, to disguise the fact that the results of the 
argument have a most important bearing upon certain re- 
ceived opinions which belong to the domain of spiritual phil- 
osophy. If the lowest condition of barbarism is an advance 
on some previous condition, then it follows of course that 
there was a time when the ancestors of the human race were 
not “ worthy to be called men” :? in other words, when they 
belonged to the monkey, or some lower typeof animals. The 
Duke of Argyll, while he does not believe the proposition of 
Archbishop Whately, that men in the lowest possible condi- 
tion of barbarism could not raise themselves, unaided, to a 
higher condition, free from objection, still holds with the lat- 
ter that the opposite conclusion is even farther from scientific 
demonstration. Facts, so far as they are known, do not war- 
rant the inference that the original condition of mankind was 
barbarous. Some latitude, to be sure, must be granted to the 
definitions which may be given to the terms “ barbarous” and 
“civilized.” If “barbarous” means both ignorant and vi- 
cious, as commonly understood, then the Savage Theory can- 


1 History of: European Morals, Vol. I, p. 123, note 2. It is but fair to state, however, 
that in other passages of the same work Mr. Lecky seems to hold a different doctrine- 
Indeed, it would be very difficult to see how in his very able defence of the intuitive 
moralists he could avoid doing so. 


4 Primeval Man, p. 4. 
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not be maintained upon such facts as the most diligent re- 
search has yet brought to light. 

But the question of primal condition is capable of separa- 
tion. The question of the “ origin of man considered simply 
as a species”’ is a question by itself, as are also the questions 
of “ antiquity’ and of the “ mental, moral, and intellectual 
condition when first created”’® questions by themselves. In 
order, therefore, to avoid confusion and to arrive at more def- 
inite results, the subject is discussed under the three heads 
just enumerated. This analysis also enables us to perceive at 
a glance that the account of Primeval Man which we have in 
the Book of Genesis affords greater latitude for, speculation 
without impeaching the essential facts of the record than has 
been generally supposed. The Duke of Argyll says: 


“ As regards the origin of man, undoubtedly, the impres- 
sion conveyed is that the creation of man was a special act — 
which indeed, whatever may have been its method, it must 
in a sense have been ; but as regards the primitive condition 
of mankind, it must be remembered that, according to the 
narrative in Genesis, there never was any generation of men 
which lived and walked in the primal light. Jt was the first 
man who fell. The second man was amurderer. The causes, 
therefore, of degradation are represented as having begun, so 
far as the race is concerned, at once; and it isa special pecu- 
liarity of the account that those causes are said to have gone 
on in an accelerating-ratio until the flood. Even after that 
event there was no immunity from the operation of the same 
causes, and existing races, therefore, may have passed through 
stages of any degree of barbarism since the days of Adam 
without involving any necessary inconsistency whatever with 
the Mosaic account.” 4 


Since, as regards time also, the existing versions of the Old 
Testament — the Hebrew, the Septuagint and the Samaritan 
— differ by many hundreds of years in their reckoning, the 
question becomes one which may be safely left with science to 
‘ determine. 

I. Upon the origin of the human race experience casts no 
light. The only kind of creation with which the eye of man 


8 Primeval Man, p. 25. ‘4 Primeval Man, pp. 28, 29. 
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is familiar is creation by birth.. The perpetuation of every 
species is seen to be according to a uniform and established 
method. But the creation of anew species is what none have 
ever witnessed. Yet geology shows that this kind of creation 
is just as firmly fixed in the order of nature as the sprouting 
of a seed or the birth of a child. It may be the readiest and 
most natural solution of a difficult problem, to affirm that the 
origin of each new species is by development. But the trou- 
ble is to get the facts to sustain the theory. A given species 
may, and generally does, embrace many varieties which are 
unquestionably the result of development. But there is no 
instance in which an old form has been known to give birth to 
anew one by this method. Even Mr. Darwin® does not 
claim that there is. It is only the most reckless. assumption 
which thus connects unknown effects with known causes. 

The difference between man and the gorilla is not simply a 
difference of organic structure, whether of the brain or the 
hand. This difference, slight as it may appear to the compar- 
ative anatomist, is so great that it can only be spanned by 
the vastly superior mental endowments of the former. The 
physical structure of every animal, not excepting man, is 
directly related to his mental capacity ® and to the manner by 
which his existence is to be preserved. The structure of 
“the human frame diverges from the structure of the brutes 
in the direction of greater physical helplessness and weak- 
ness.” 7 How is this to be accounted for on the theory of 
natural selection, since, evidently, the species must have be- 
come extinct before a sufficient degree of intelligence could be 
developed to overcome the growing weakness of the body? 
Moreover, it should not be forgotten that, so far as scientific 


5“ His theory gives an explanation, not of the processes by which new forms first 
appear, but only of the processes by which, when they have appeared, they acquire a 
preference over others, and thus become established in the world His theory 
seems to be far better than a mere theory—to be an established scientific truth — in so 
far as it accounts, in part, at least, for the snecess and establishment and spread of 
new forms when they have arisen. But it does not even suggest the law under which, 
or by which, or according to which, such new forms are introduced.” Reign of Law. 
Duke of Argyll. Strahan’s Edition, pp. 229, 230. 5 


6 Reign of Law, p. 218. 7 Primeval Man, p. 65. 
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research enables us to judge, man is to-day such as he has al- 
ways been. Before such considerations as these we may well’ 
pause before we adopt a new theory of creation. 

II. The antiquity of man is not involved in any such obscu- 
rity as his origin. Many different branches of learning and 
research cast their light upon this subject. The highest evi- 
dence, of course, is that of written documents, whether in the 
historical form or not. This is evidence that cannot be gain- 
said, provided the documents are authentic. There is evi- 
dence afforded also by monuments. Geology has its tale to 
tell in the relation in which human remains are found to cer- 
tain changes which are known to have taken place in the 
world. Language, also, in its verbal structure and grammatical 
forms, and in the various phases through which it has, passed, 
furnishes testimony of the most positive kind. In addition to 
these, there is the evidence of the physical organization of 
men and their distribution over the face of the earth. None 
of these different witnesses, however, except the first, give in- 
formation of anything more than the relative antiquity of man. 
Indeed, there is written evidence that is not corroborated by 
contemporary records. There is but one history, in fact, 
which claims to go back to the beginning of man— that con- 
tained in the Book of Genesis; and even this only attempts 
to give the order of such events as have a special bearing up- 
on religious truths. It can hardly be said that we have more 
than a few obscure hints at secular matters in the first few 
chapters of the Bible. ‘The Biblical account,” as Dean 
Stanley says, “ simple as it is, implies more than it states.” ® 
Take the story of Abraham’s migration. It is told from a 
religious standpoint ; and yet there is enough, in the refer- 
erences made to the nations with which Abraham came in 
contact, in Ur,® in Canaan, in Egypt,” in his battle with 
Chedorlaomer, " to show that the world was then old. The 


8 History of the Jewish Church, Part I. p. 5. 

® Genesis, xi. 10 Genesis, xii. 

11 Genesis, xiv. See also the account of the external relations of Abraham, History 
of the Jewish Church. Stanley. Part I. p. 48 e¢ seq. 
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Patriarch stands at the beginning of all the historical chronology 
upon which we can place much reliance. Prior to him, a 
much longer time must have elapsed after the flood than is 
commonly supposed — that is, unless we confine the action of . 
the flood to a very small portion of the earth’s surface and to 
a very small number of the human race, which is scarcely 
compatible with the wide spread traditions concerning it — to 
account for the vast civilizations which were contemporary 
with him. 
Archeology offers very conclusive testimony upon this 

point. The marked peculiarities which men of different race 
exhibit have long occasioned great difficulty to the student of 
natural history. “ If,’ says Sir Charles Lyell, “all the lead- 
ing varieties of the human family sprang from a single pair,” 
—a doctrine to which he sees no valid objection — “a much 
greater lapse of time was required for the slow and gradual 
formation of such races as the Caucasian, Mongolian, and 
Negro, than is embraced in the popular systems of chronol- 
ogy.” In witness of this statement reference is made ‘“ to 
pictures on the walls of ancient temples in Egypt, in which, a 
thousand years or more before the Christian era, the Negro 
and Caucasian physiogonomies were portrayed, as faithfully, 
and in as strong contrast, as if the likeness of these races had 
been taken yesterday.” 12 The same testimony is cited by the 
Duke of Argyll, and two admirable copies of these hiero- 
glyphic records are given in his book. The testimony of lan- 
guage comes in to confirm the testimony of ancient monuments 
By this the fact is established that there was a time in the 
past when our ancestors and the ancestors of the Hin- 
dus dwelt ‘“ together under the same roof.” ?* | When 
could this have been? The Hindus, it can be shown by the 
same “ irrefragible’’ evidence, were “the last to leave this 
common home.” All the other branches of the family sever- 

12 Geological Evidences of the Antiquity of Man, by Charles Lyell, Philadelphia 
George W. Childs. pp. 285, 286. 

13 See Primeval Man, frontispiece, and p. 101. 

14 Chips from a German Workshop, Max Miiller, Vol. I. p. 63. 
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ally had made their migrations before the Hindus had begun 
their great southerly movement over the mountains into India. 
Yet they have a literature of their own, wonderfully complete 
and perfect in form, nearly 4000 years old. There is little 
doubt that in the time of Abraham the languages of the lead- 
ing stocks of the human race were as distinct from cach other 
as they are now. How long must it have required for these 
developments to take place? Who can say? Nor is the 
answer material, so long as no moral or religious truth depends 
upon it. Nothing that is precious to us for substance of faith, 
or as arule of duty is affected by adding a few thousand years, 
more or less, to the antiquity of man. Such addition, how- 
ever, is extremely important as tending to establish the very 
precious and vital principle of the unity of the human race. ” 

III. What was man’s primitive condition as respects ‘his 
sense of duty and his communion with God? What powers of 
mind had he? and what knowledge, whether given in the 
constitution of his mental powers, or by instruction? It is 
not enough to prove that in the beginning man had only a 
very limited knowledge of the arts, or that his moral faculties 
were not very highly developed, in order to make out the Sav- 
age Theory. There is a broad distinction to be observed 
between knowledge and the capacity for knowledge. The cir- 
cumstances in which man was originally placed may not have 
required any vast amount of knowledge beyond what was 
given in and by his faculties. Nor is it necessary to suppose 
that he had any very extensive acquaintance with the arts in 
order to prove that he was not a savage. Man is an artist by 
nature. He could hurl a stone and throw a dart in the begin- 
ning, and so he doubtless mastered some of the principles of 
the mechanic arts at an early date. So in religious matters ; 
it is hardly worth while to assume, as most writers upon natu- . 
ral theology do, that man had to be taught, very much as a 
school master teaches his pupil, before he could have any 
knowledge of God. Max Miiller speaks of a “ primitive intu- 


15The geological evidence on this point we are obliged to omit fcr want of space. 
There is scarcely any limit ta this field of inquiry when it is once entered upon. 
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ition of God . . . . . which could only have been the result 
of a primitive revelation, in the truest sense of that word.” 
“ By the very act of creation God revealed himself.” 1° This 
is why, according to St. Paul, even the barbarians are with- 
out excuse.” It does not follow because man was ignorant 
of the arts, that he was ignorant of God or of duty; and if 
he had a knowledye of these originally, however feeble, he was 
not in “ utter barbarism,” still less was he a product of the 
brute creation. That there are traces of barbarism even in 
the most enlightened nations proves nothing. The barbarism 
isas likely to have been ‘“ medieval ” as “ primeval.” An ex- 
amination of the most degraded tribes on the face of the 
earth sustains this view. Their language; what is it but a 
language in decay? There is that in it which points unmis- 
takably to a grander and nobler condition in the past. “ Fear- 
ful indeed is the impress of degradation stamped on the lan- 
guage of the savage— more fearful perhaps even than that 
which is stamped upon his form.” Their mythology, also, 
when it is carefully examined, gives evidence of something 
sublimer in religion. The truth is, man has a tendency to 
degradation as well as a capacity for improvement. Individu- 
als become lost to virtue, and nations fall into decay. Bar- 
barism is not a natural condition. It is the result of adverse 
influences. For’ example, population pressing upon the 
means of subsistence — necessarily some are pushed or driven 
into more inhospitable regions where the struggle for exis- 
tence is harder, and where the primal dignity cannot be main- 
tained. The most degraded still have the perfect attributes of 
men, and improve as soon as the conditions are favorable. 


“If it could be proved that there are savages who are abso- 
lutely destitute of the progressive energy which distinguishes 
reason from instinct, and of the moral aspiration which con- 
stitutes virtue, this would not prove that rational or moral 
faculties form no part of their nature. If you can show that 
there is a stage of barbarism in which man knows, feels and 

16 Chips from a German Workshop. Vol. I. p. 348. 


17 Romans. i. 20. 
18 Trench on the Study of Words. p. 26. 
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does nothing that might not be known, felt and done by the 
ape, you would not have reduced him to the level of the 
brute. There would still be this broad distinction between 
them. The one possesses a capacity for development, which 
the other does not possess. Under favorable circumstances 


the savage will become a reasoning, progressive, moral 
man.” }® 


This is enough to show that barbarism is not a natural con- 
dition. We have no right to judge of aboriginal man by the 
outcasts of the human family. Science, when we look her 
steadily in the face, gives abundant testimony of the primitive 
grandeur and simplicity of our race. There is a solid basis 
of truth —scientific truth even—for the old _ theological 
notion of the “ fall.” 


“Yet more and more the image of man, in whatever clime 
we meet him, rises before us, noble and pure from the very 
beginning: even his errors we learn to understand — even his 
dreams we begin to interpret. As far as we can trace back 


the footsteps of man, even on the lowest strata of history, we 


see that the divine gift of a sound and sober intellect belonged 
to him from the very first ; and the idea of humanity emerg- 
ing slowly from the depths of an animal brutality can never 
be maintained again.” ” 


ArtIcLeE III. 
The Nature and Character of Christ. 


To make our thoughts clear concerning the nature and 
character of Christ, it is necessary for us to explain our terms. 
By nature, we mean what a thing is by creation; by charac- 
ter, what it is by development, growth, culture. The one is 
what it is, considered solely as the result of creative power ; 
the other is what it has become through the development and 


culture of the powers bestowed upon it in its creation. 
19 Hist. European Morals. Vol. I. p. 126. 
20 Chips from a German Workshop, Vol. II. p. 7. 
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It is the nature of an apple tree, for instance, to bear 
apples, not to bear peaches nor pears. Its character is deter- 
mined by the kind and quantity of its fruit. If it bears an 
abundance of good fruit, it is a good tree. If it bears but lit- 
tle fruit, and that of a poor quality, it is a poor tree. Its 
character, therefore, depends upon the quality and quantity of 
the fruit it bears. But its nature is the same in either case— 
it is an apple tree, not a peach nor a pear tree. 

And so nature is the gift of the Creator ; ‘character is the 
product of the development and cultivation of that nature. 


The former signifies the primary faculties and powers; the 
latter, the state or condition which those faculties and pow- 
ers have attained through the use or misuse that has been 
made of them. The nature of man, therefore, is what he is by 
creation ; his character is what he becomes by the use or mis- 
use of his nature. If he uses the powers of his nature rightly, 
he develops a good character. If he uses them wrongly he 
develops a bad character. But in either case his nature re- 
mains the same. He is still a man, whether he has a good or 
a bad character. 

Now man was created in the image of God. ‘ So God cre- 
ated man in his own image.” This must refer to his nature, 
for as yet he had no character. He had no character, because 
he had not yet begun to act; and where there has been no 
action there can be no character. As yet he possessed no 
moral quality. He was neither good nor bad, virtuous or 
vicious, for he had done nothing to make him the one nor the 
other. His likeness to God, therefore, was not one of char- 
acter. His character was not like God’s character, because 
he had no character. It must have been man’s nature, then, 
that was created in the-image of God. Of course we speak 
now of his higher nature, of his mental or spiritual, not of 
his bodily or physical nature. It is not the human body, but 
the human mind or soul, that was created in the image of 
God. The faculties and powers of the human mind are like 
the faculties and powers of the Divine mind. Not, of course, 
in degree, for the former are finite and the latter infinite ; but 
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in essence, in kind. Human nature is divine.nature in minia- 
ture. The primary powers of man’s nature are essentially the 
same in kind as the powers of God’s nature. Man by nature, 
therefore, is in the image of God. ~ 

This is further evident from the fact that man is the child 
of God. For God cannot be the Father of any being whose 
nature is radically different from hisown. The relation of par- 
ent and child can only exist between beings of like natures. 
God is not the Father of the heasts nor of the birds. He is 
their Creator, but not their Father. And this because their 
natures are so radically different from his. But God is the 
‘‘ Father of man ” because his nature is like God’s nature. 
This is the common relationship which all men bear to God. 
All men are the children of God, irrespective of their good- 
ness or badness, because all men are like him in nature. The 
conclusion, therefore, is inevitable that human nature, in es 
sence, is in the likeness of the Divine nature. Z 

What then must be the nature of Christ! If we say it is 
not human nature, then it cannot be Divine nature; for 
human nature and divine nature are one and the same: thing, 
in essence. If Christ’s nature is not like man’s nature, then 
it is not like God’s nature; for man’s nature is in the image 
of God’s nature. Andif, in nature, Christ is neither like God 
nor man, what is he? And if we say that his nature is 
divine, then he is human also, for their is no essential differ- 
ence between the two. Clearly, then, Christ’s nature is 
human nature. The fundamental powers of his mind and 
heart are the same as the fundamental powers of man’s mind 
and heart. | 

Not necessarily are they the same in degree, but in kind. 
His powers may have been greater, may have possessed by 
nature more strength and vigor than man’s; but in essence 
they were the same. There is certainly a difference in the 
natural powers of men. Some men’s natural powers are 
stronger and more vigorous than those of others, but this does 
not make their nature radieally different. Their powers are 
the same in kind though they differ in degree. So the powers 
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of Christ’s nature may have been stronger and more vigorous 
than man’s, than any man’s, but they were the same in kind. 
His nature, though it may have been different from human 
nature in degree, was like it in essence. 

But it is also Divine nature; for as we have seen, human 
nature is in the likeness of the Divine nature. Not that the 
powers of Christ’s nature are infinite like those of God’s ; for, 
if they were, he would be equal to God and there would be 
- two infinite beings in the universe — or else Christ would be 
God, and could not, therefore, be the Son of God. Besides, 
if Christ is God, there is no understanding those sayings of 
his, in which he acknowledges the limitation of his powers, 
and confesses his inferiority to God. How, especially, is that 
passage to be understood, in which, speaking of the end of 
the age and the ‘destruction of the Jewish state, he says, 
“ But of that day and hour knoweth no man, no, not the an- 
gels in heaven, but my Father only” ? Matt. xxiv. 36. How 
could Christ say this if his powers were inflnite, and he was 
therefore God? ‘The fact that he did not know of “ that: day 
and hour,” is proof positive that - powers were limited, and 
that he was not God. 

Christ’s nature, therefore is not infinite. His powers of 
mind and heart are not equal to God’s, though they be supe- 
rior to man’s. Nevertheless they are like God’s. They are 
like God’s in kind, though not in degree. Hence, by nature, 
Christ is both the Son of God and the Son of man. By na- 
ture, God, Christ and man are all related to each other. A 
common likeness binds them all together, and unites them in- 
to one family. 

We come now to speak of the character of Christ. What is 
the character of Christ as set forth in the New Testament ? 
Evidently it is not human character. Forno man ever developed 
such a character as his. Human character at the best, is 
always imperfect. The vest of men do wrong. The best of 
men misuse their natural powers to a greater or less extent, 
and hence their characters always exhibit some imperfections. 
Human character in this world is never a perfect development 

NEW SERIES. VOL. VII 
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of human nature. But Christ’s character is perfect. He 
never did wrong, he never misused the powers of his mind 
and heart, hence his character is the legitimate, the perfect 
development of his nature. Christ, “ though tempted in all 
points like as we are,” yet. was without sin. His character 
therefore is holy, “ without spot or wrinkle or any such thing.” 
In this is seen the essential inspiration which he enjoyed. The 
spirit of God was given him without measure, insomuch that 
he developed a perfectly rounded character in the short space - 
of thirty years. God so superintended his spiritual culture 
that his nature unfolded legitimately into a perfect character. 
In him the supernatural was so mingled with the natural, that 
out of a nature essentially human, he was able to form a char- 
acter that is not human, but divine. Christ, therefore, is not 
the Son of man by character. He is like man in nature, but 
not in character. 

But by character he is the Son of God only. In likeness of 
moral character he is the child of none but God. His charac- 

“ter is like God’s character. Not that his action possessed an 

infinite range like that of God, but that it was perfect within 
its limitations, that his action within his sphere was like God’s 
action within his sphere. His character is like God’s charac- 
ter, not in degree, but in kind. The relation of Christ to 
God, therefore, is twofold. He is the Son of God by both 
nature and character. He is like God both in nature and 
character, and is, therefore, the perfect though finite mani- 
festation of the Divine perfections. As Paul says,‘ He is the 
brightness of the Father’s glory, and the express image of 
his person.” Hebrews, i. 8. And as he says of himself, “ He 
that. hath seen me, hath seen the Father.”” John, xiv. 9. 

Hence Christ makes two revelations, if we may so speak. 
He reveals in his own person two things of the highest impor- 
tance. He reveals both God and man. He makes known 
God to man, and man to himself. 

1. He reveals God to man because he shows us in himself 
what God is. He exhibits in his own person an exact like- 
ness of the perfection of the Infinite. He brings God down 
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to human comprehension, puts his perfection within the grasp 
of the human mind. The human mind cannot comprehend 
the perfections of God in their infinitude. It can no more 
comprehend the Divine perfections in all their fullness and 
glory, than the eye can behold the sun in all the glory of its 
meridian splendor. ~The glory of the former dazzles and 
blinds our mental, just as the glory of the latter dazzles and 
blinds our material, vision. In order to view the sun at noon- 
day, we are forced to put something before our eyes to mellow 
the light, we are compelled to look through a medium that so 
modifies its rays as to enable our vision to take them in. 

And the same must we do if we would see God. We must — 
look at him through a medium. The perfections of his char- 
acter must be so modified and limited that we can view them 

‘without being blinded by their glory, or confounded by their 
vastness. Christ is this medium or “ Mediator.” In him are 
exhibited all the perfections of the Infinite mind in a finite 
degree. In him God gives us a perfect representative of him- 
self, but a representative so limited and bounded as to put it 
within the grasp of our faculties. In him all the perfec- 
tions of God are exhibited in their just proportions and 
Divine harmony, but they are exhibited on a finite scale, drawn 
within a limited sphere, and thus rendered accessible to the 
finite, human understanding. 

Hence we know God by knowing Christ. By looking to 
Christ we see God, not in person, but in the likeness of moral 
character. As we study his character in the New Testament, 
we learn the character of God. For as Christ thought con- 
cerning man, so God thinks. As he felt towards the world, so 
God feels. As he acted in his sphere, so God acts in his 
sphere. As he loved to do. good, so God loves'to do good. 
As he labored constantly for the highest welfare of humanity, 
so God labors constantly for the highest welfare of humanity. 
And thus does Christ reveal God to us. In both nature and 
character he is the ‘express image” of the Divine Being. 
The perfections of the Father are photographed in the Son, 
and he becomes “ Emmunuel,” God with us. . 
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2. Christ reveals man to himself because he shows him the 
possibilities of his own nature. In himself he places before 
man an example of what, through the grace of God he may 
become. In his own character he gives us a specimen of 
the kind of character that we, with the aid of the Holy Spirit, 
can develop out of our natures. For his nature, as we have 
geen, is like our nature, and his character. is the legitimate 
development of his nature. This is the point of contact 
between Christ and man. As he is like us in nature, so we, 
by that Divine assistance which he has promised us, can be- 
come like him in character. We can form out of our natures 
characters like his in kind, if not in degree. 

Still more; Christ reveals to man his destiny: He shows 
us in himself what we are to be, for we are to be conformed to 
his image. Romans. viii. 29. Our heaven is a Christ-like per- 
fection. _When we become like Christ in character we shall 
be in heaven, and shall attain unto that destiny which God 
has appointed unto us; for we shall be the spiritual children 
of God, and shall be his children in the likeness of moral 
character, since Christ’s character is in the likeness of God’s 
character. God, duty and destiny, therefore, are all revealed 
in the person of Christ. Our Father is revealed in Christ. 
Our duty is to become like Christ, and our destiny is to be like 


him. 


ArTIcLE IV. 
Life and Death Eternal. 


Life and Death Eternal: A Refutation of the Theory of Annihilation. 
By SamueEt C. Barttett, D. D. Professor in Chicago Theological Sem- 
inary. Published by the American Tract Society, 28 Cornhill, Boston. 
Without date. 12mo. pp. 390. 


In a previous article! we called attention to the fact that, 


without appealing directly and boldly to the Old Testament 
3 Universalist Quarterly for April, 1868. 
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for proofs of Endless Punishment, as all would naturally ex- 
pect, Dr. Bartlett strangely enough overleaped four thousand 
years of God’s intercourse and dealings with mankind,—years 
signalized by innumerable interpositions in the affairs of our 
race, and by a whole scheme of revealed religion,—and startles 
every intelligent and thoughtful reader by inquiring what 
Curist and his apostles tanght “ on the subject of human des- 
tiny.’ And to answer this grave question, which on our 
author’s daring theory should have been placed beyond all doubt 
by the most express revelation long centuries before Christ was 
born, Dr. Bartlett proceeds to inquire still further, not directly 
what Christ and his apostles actually taught, but what the 
Jews of their time happened to believe on the subject ! — 
“ When our Savior and his apostles began their mission,” 
says he, “‘ they addressed themselves first to the Jewish nation. 
Their teachings were professedly but the fuller development 
of ‘the law and the prophets.’ Moreover, their utterances on 
the subject of future destiny, unless specially guarded to the 
contrary, must, of course, be understood in the light of the 
known and acknowledged views of the nation.” Or, as he 
expresses himself in another place, ‘“‘ Those teachers knew 
how their words could not fail to be understood, and spoke ac- 
cordingly.” 

In this facile though round about way, our learned author 
hopes to establish the tremendous doctrine of endless punish- 
ment! He would first prove that the Jews, at the introduc- 
tion of Christianity, were notable believers in this formidable 
doctrine. Then he generously infers that they must have un- 
derstood Christ and his apostles to teach it ; and finally con- 
cludes that not only did these inspired teachers know that 
they were so understood, but spoke as they did on purpose to 
be so. 

It will be interesting to observe in what manner our author 
endeavors to prove that the Jewish people of the Savior’s time ~ 
believed his favorite doctrine of endless punishment. Instead 
of referring us to their Sacred Scriptures, containing as they 
do the only records we have of Jewish history and of the 
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Jewish religion — records written in their native language and 
by inspired men — Dr. Bartlett is pleased to adopt his general 
method of indirection, and lead us back into idolatrous Egypt 
and make us familiar with the opinions of that ancient people. 
In Egypt, he gravely tells us, “‘ the doctrine of the continued 
existence of the soul after death, and in a state of reward or 
suffering, was one of the most prominent religious beliefs ;” 
and he thinks it quite “incredible, not to say impossible, 
that the Israelites should have lived in Egypt for so many gen- 
erations, without becoming thoroughly conversant with the 
belief of a future state,” and consequently without adopting 
from their charming masters the amiable doctrine of endless 
torments! ; 

But is it quite certain, in the first place, that the Egyptians 
themselves believed in punishment absolutely endless? Our 
author seems good naturedly to assume this, and also that the 
idea of infinite rewards and punishments are somehow neces- 
sarily bound up with the very notion of a future life. But it 
is an unquestionable fact that the Egyptians held the doctrine 
of the transmigration of souls, which necessarily involves the 
notion of punishment indeed, but of punishment as a means 
of reformation. It is an imaginary process for the gradual 
purification of the soul, and its retnrn to God, the source and 
origin of all things. Accordingly Champollion-Figeac, in his 
account of Egypt? tells us that “the goodness of God, repre- 
sented by Osiris, the beneficent being par excellence, rewards 
the soul which has been faithful to its duties by calling itinto a 
better world, or else punishes it for its faults by sending it back 
to the earth, there to undergo new trials and to endure new 
punishments, under a new bodily form, till it presents itself, 
pure from every stain, before the tribunal of Amenti.” Accor 
ding to Herodotus the Egyptians believed this process of puri- 
fication required three thousand years. Plato extended the 
period for the entire return of souls into the godhead to ten 
thousand years, during which time they had to abide in the 


* L’ Universe, ou Histoire et Description de Tous Les Peuples, et Leurs Reli <ions, 
Meurs, Coutumes etc., etc. 
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bodies of animalsand men. Pindar, on the other hand, allows 
the soul to arrive at the blessed isles after passing three up- 
blemished lives on the earth. Mr. Wilkinson, however, thinks 
that transmigration was but a species of Roman Catholic pur- 
gatory, intended only for those “ whose sins were of a suffi- 
ciently moderate kind to admit of that purification, while the 
unpardonable sinner was condemned to eternal fire.”° He 
does not affirm this to have been the doctrine of the Egyp- 
tians, but thinks “ there is reason from the monuments to be- 
lieve it.” Unfortunately for his readers, he has offered them 
neither monuments nor reasons for his opinion, and leaves 
them to suspect that he was, perhaps unconsciously, accom- 
modating ancient Egyptian notions to modern Orthodox 
thought. We are not aware of any “ unpardonable sinners” 
in the Egyptian theology, or of any “ eternal fire” maintained 
for their punishment. Indeed, after, all the light that has 
been thrown upon the religious opinions of that remarkable 
people, it does not appear that their immortality of the soul 
amounted to any thing more than its final absorption into the 
Deity; since, as Mr. Wilkinson says, it is distinctly shown 
that all virtuous men become Osiris and return to the Good 
Being, whence their souls emanated.”* And it hardly needs 
to be remarked that the doctrine of the soul’s emanation from 
God, in whatever form it may appear, naturally, if not neces- 
sarily, implies its ultimate absorbtion into the source from 
which it originally flowed. This seems to be a peculiarity 
that attaches to many of the oriental speculations about the 
human soul: it emanates from God, becomes soiled by its 
contact with matter, must be again purified, and is finally 
swallowed up in the infinite fountain from which it first 
sprang. 

But suppose it were proved, which it certainly is not, that 
the ancient Egyptians were eminent believers in endless pun- 
ishment, and so the fathers of our modern orthodoxy, will 
Dr. Bartlett have the goodness to inform us whence they ob- 

8 Popular Account of the Ancient Egyptians. Harper’s Fd. Vol, II. 380, 

4 Ibid. 
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tained it? It is not pretended, we think, that they had been 
fayored with a divine revelation. What they believed on this 
momentous subject must, therefore, have been the fruit of 
“‘ carnal reason,” or what is more likely, of carnal policy, or, 
worst of all, the result of infernal malice. In either case, is 
it not a little remarkable that God should have sent the chil- 
dren of Israel into this hot-bed of idolatry to learn “ this grand 
prominent feature of the Christian system,’ as Dr. Cheever 
calls the doctrine of endless torment and especially when he 
could so easily have revealed it to them himself, and would, 
one might think, have made it known to the patriarchs before 
them ? 

But waiving this grave inquiry, what evidence, let: us ask, 
has Dr. Bartlett to prove that the Israelites during their long 
sojourn in Egypt did in fact become acquainted with his favor- 
ite doctrine of endless punishment, and with the memory of 
their servitude and sufferings, brought it up from the land of 
bondage? If he deems it “ incredible, not to say impossible,” 
that, after dwelling in Egypt so many generations, they 
should not have been thoroughly familiar with it, is it not 
still more incredible that the whole Jewish nation should have 
believed such a doctrine as this, and yet have left us in all 
their literature not one solitary statement of the fact, or even 
one intelligible hint of such a monstrous faith? Then it de- 
serves our author’s consideration that their opportunities for 
making themselves acquainted with the religious opinions of 
the Egyptians were far from being large. When they first 
settled in the country they were assigned to the land of Goshen, 
not only because it was good for pasturage, but because, as 
Dr. Adam Clarke says, “ they would there be separated from 
the Egyptians,” (to whom all shepherds were “ an abomina- 
tion,” “‘ and consequently have the free use of all their reli- 
gious customs.”® In after times they were extensively em- 
ployed under Egyptian task masters in making bricks, and 
were subjectgd to great oppressions and hardships, little calcu- 


5 See his comnient on Gen. xlvi, 84. Also Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, art. 
Goshen. 
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lated to afford opportunities or allurements to an extensive 
study of Egyptian theology. We remember Lessing tells us 
that “we do not in the least know what kind of divine wor- 
ship the Hebrew people had in Egypt. For so despised a race 
of slaves could not have been permitted to take part in the 
worship of the Egyptians ; and the God of their fathers was 
entirely unknown to them.” ® Whether the “golden calf” 
which Aaron made at the solicitation of the people, exhibited 
an instance of the idolatrous spirit brought out of Egypt, or 
is to be interpreted in a milder sense, we shall leave the 
learned to decide, though however understood one can hardly 
fail to recognize in the golden calf a striking resemblance to 
“the sacred bull” in which the Egyptians worshiped their 
God, Apis. ) 

But if the Egyptians brought the doctrine of endless punish- 
ment up out of Egypt, Dr. Bartlett .can without doubt easily 
find it in their Scriptures. He has the Hebrew Bible in his 
hands, why will he not enlighten Universalists and gratify his 
orthodox friends by referring to the very words in which this 
formidable doctrine appears? The fact is, he cannot do it; 
and he cannot do it simply because such words are not to be 
found in those pages. In the whole volume of the Old Testa- 
ment, whether historical or didactic, whether in prose or poe- 
try, in “‘ the law or the prophets,” our learned author can 
point to no single clear utterance of the doctrine, or even to 
one solitary intelligible allusion to it. That such a doctrine 
could have been believed by the Jewish people, as Dr. Bart- 
lett would have us think, and yet have left no traces upon the 
long series of their sacred writings, is simply preposterous. 
Moses, who was learned in all the wisdom of the Egyptians, 
does not even mention it. Hither it made no part of their 
wisdom, or this great Prophet had no commission to borrow it 
from them, or found no place for it in the wisdom he was 
commanded to teach. The opinions of the learned upon this — 
point can be no secret to Dr. Bartlett. He knows very well 
that scholars of all sects agree in thinking that the Old Testa- 


6 The Education of Mankind. 
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ment does not clearly reveal a future state, and that it was 
left for Christ to bring life and immortality to light. Now if 
a future and immortal existence to man is left in any degree 
of obscurity, it must be absurd to maintain that the doctrine 
of endless punishment was clearly revealed. Bp. Warburton, 
no mean scholar, certainly, emphatically declares that tempo- 
ral rewards and punishments were the only sanctions of the 
Jewish law, and that “in no one place in the Mosaic Insti- 
tutes is there the least mention or any intelligible hint of the 
rewards and punishments of another life.’’ Dr. Paley 
‘adopted the same opinion. Dr. Jahn, a distinguished Roman 
Catholic, while he thinks the ancient Hebrews may have in- 
ferred, from their conceptions of the benignity and justice of 
God, that he would discriminate between the righteous and 
the wicked in Sheol, still frankly confesses that it ‘ cannot be 
proved by direct testimony.”® The late Professor Stuart, 
probably the first Hebrew scholar America has yet produced, 
after a labored attempt to prove that the ancient Hebrews may, 
in a few instances, have associated the notion of future pun- 
ishment with their conceptions of Sheol — the Old Testament 
hell — finally says, ‘“‘ To represent the Old Testament as deter- 
mining the future state either of the righteous or the wicked, 
with the same clearness and fullness as the New Testament 
does, savors either of prejudice or an imperfect acquaintance 
with Jewish sacred Records. Where is the specific difference 
between the future state of the righteous and the wicked fully 
set forth in the Hebrew Scriptures? Where are the separate 
abodes in Sheol for each particularly described? I know not, 
nor do I believe any one can inform me.” ® According to Dr. 
George Campbell the Hebrew word Sheol“ signifies the state 
of the dead in general, without regard to the goodness or bad- 
ness of their persons, their happiness of misery.” ?® Von 
Coelln adds that “it is only in the mode of their death, and 


7 Divine Legation of Moses. B. v. § 5. 

8 Biblical Archaeology, § 314. See also Fliigge’s Geschichte des Glaubens an Un- 
sterblishkeit,. Auferstehen, Gericht, und Vergeltung. 

9 Essays on Future Punishment, p. 120. 

10 Sixth Prelimenary Dissertation, Part II. 
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not in their condition after death, that the good are distin- 
guished from the evil. The just, for instance, die in peace, 
and are gently borne away before the evil comes, while a bit- 
ter death breaks the wicked like a tree.” 4 

Such are the teachings of the Old Testament. Sir J. Gard- 
ner Wilkinson indeed, is good enough to assign the reason 
why the Old Testament leaves this point in relation toa future 
state so indefinite and dark. ‘ Osiris,” says he, “was the 
great judge of the dead; and it is evident that Moses ab- 
stained from making any pointed allusions to the future state 
of man because it would have recalled the well known Judge 
of the dead and the funeral ceremonies of Egypt, and brought 
back the thoughts of ‘ the mixed multitude’ and of all whose 
minds were not entirely uncontaminated by Egyptian habits, 
from the superstitions from which it was his object to purify 


them.” #2 In other words, Moses: omitted to teach the doc- 
' trine of a future state, lest his utterances on this point should 


be misunderstood and employed to encourage Egyptian super- 
stition from which it was his object to free the children of Israel. 
Yet, strangely enough, Dr. Bartlett, a Christian divine of the 
nineteenth century, would have us believe that these very su- 
perstitions were essentially true, and among the most impor- 
tant in the whole circle of Christian knowledge ! 

After considering the facts now adduced, the intelligent 
reader will require little effort in exposition of the passage or 
two which our author is so fortunate as to find in the Old Tes- 

‘tament, which he thinks favor endless punishment. For in- 
stance, in the words of the Preacher, who affirms that “ God 
will bring every work into judgment, with every secret thing,” 
he recognizes “‘ a very distinct assertion of future retribution ;” 
though ordinary unprejudiced readers would probably see 
nothing in them but the common doctrine of the Old Testa- 
ment that God is just and “ rewards every man according to | 
his work.” In Daniel, also, where the prophet speaks of the 
approaching time when “ many of them that sleep in the dust 


11 Biblische Theologie, p. 211, § 42. 
12 Popular Account of the Ancient Egyptians, Vol. I. p. 331. 
18 Eccles. xii. 14 - 
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of the earth shall awake, some to everlasting life and some to 


shame and everlasting contempt” he finds, “if possible, a 
still more distinct utterance” on this great theme. Now 


granting, for a moment, our author’s interpretation of these 
passages, how will he account for the fact that his favorite 
doctrine appears only at so late a period? How happens it 
that Solomon is the first to announce future retribution, and 
‘that Daniel, one of the latest of the prophets, should alone 
assert endless punishment? If these doctrines are true and 
as important as Dr. Bartlett would have us believe, is it not 
remarkable, not to say unaccountable, that neither Moses, nor 
David, nor Isaiah, nor Jeremiah, should ever have suggested 
them? Then with respect to the words of Daniel, it- is suffi- 
cient to say that even orthodox commentators differ widely in 
their interpretation. Some explain them of the time of 
Antiochus Epiphanes, and others of the restoration of the 
Jews; some of the end of the world, and others, with better 
reason, of the establishment of Christianity in the earth. The 
preceding chapter, beyond all controversy, is occupied with 
events connected with the Greek, the Persian and the Egyp- 
tian kingdoms in the times of Alexander the Great and those 
immediately following. This fixes the period of the prophecy, 
for “ at that time’ was Michael to stand up for the children 
of Israel and many of them that slept were toawake. Besides, 
the careful reader of the New Testament cannot fail to ob- 
serve that Christ referred to several passages in immediate 
connection with this controverted text, and applied them to 
events belonging to his own age and country.” Finally, Dr. 
Bartlett should not overlook the fact that the phrases, “ ever- 
lasting shame,” and the like, occur repeatedly in the Old Tes- 
tament, and are always used elsewhere in reference not only 
to things of this world, but to the Jews either as individuals 
or as a people. Thus Jeremiah, speaking of his persecutors, 
say's, “ They shall be greatly ashamed . . . their everlasting 
confusion (Heb. shame) shall never be forgotten.” ® So in 
the name of God he says to the nation, “1 will bring an ever- 


14 Dan. xii. 2. 15 See Matt. xiii: 48. John, v. 28, 29. 16 Jer, xx. 11. 
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lasting reproach upon you and a perpetual (Heb. everlasting) 
shame which shall not be forgotten.” !” 

But notwithstanding Dr. Bartlett’s ill success in the Old 
Testament and even in Egypt itself, in proving endless pun- 
ishment, he is by no means disheartened. “If there is any 
reasonable doubt what were the views of the early Jews upon 
this subject,” says he, and he obviously feels that there is a 
great deal, “no such doubt hangs over the views that pre- 
vailed in the time of Christ. It is susceptible of decisive 
proof that the prevalent belief of the people at that time 
recognized a futvre state of rewards and punishments. This 
proof is found more full and minute in profane writers, as 
they are called, but is briefly and conclusively confirmed by 
the New Testament.” Here then, at last, our learned author 
touches bottom, and now stands on solid ground. If the peo- 
ple of God had never heard of endless punishment before, 
and though the Creator had vouchsafed them no revelation of 
it now, yet if by any means,—which Dr. Bartlett does not think 
it of the slightest importance to inquire into, — they had come 
into possession of the great doctrine of endless punishment, 
their faith, however acquired, on whatever ground it may rest, 
settles the whole controversy. If the Jews of Christ’s time 
believed it, he and his apostles must have taught it! Such is 
the latest argument against the most abhorrent doctrine. that 
men or devils ever invented.’ Were the premises all granted, 
the argument would still be a non sequitur, since the cuuciusion 
does, by no means follow from them. 

But let us look a moment at the facts. The profane writers 
npon whose authority Dr. Bartlett relies to prove the faith of 
the Jews in endless punishment, are Josephus, Philo, and the 
unknown author of that grotesque religious romance called 
the Book of Enoch. Josephus makes us acquainted with the 
opinions of the Jewish sects of his time, while Philo and the 
Pseudo-Enoch merely express their own individual senti- 
ments. 

It is well known that at the period of which we speak 


17 Jr. xxiii. 40. 
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there were three sects among the Jews, the Pharisees, the 
Sadducees, and the Essenes. The latter sect was small, con- 
sisting of only about four thousand persons, singularly eccen- 
tric, and though undoubted believers in endless punishment 
actually had no more influence on Jewish opinion than do the 
Shakers on the religious thought of our own country to-day. 
They formed a little community by themselves, did not marry, 
never visited the temple and took no part in the public wor- 
ship of the nation, and though a quiet and inoffensive people, 
were practically overlooked and forgotten, as members of the 
‘Jewish state. They are never mentioned or even alluded to, 
we believe, in the New Testament. Their notions about the 
soul and the future state were obviously pagan rather than 
Jewish and they took no care even to express themselves in 
the language of the Sacred Scriptures. Their misfortune was 
that in becoming Essenes they practically ceased to be Jews, 
and abandoned the religion of their fathers for what Jos ose- 
phus expressly calls their ‘* philosophy.” 

Of the Sadducees we need not speak, since they are well 
known to have rejected the doctrine of immortality, and to 
have believed that the soul dies with the body. Denying the 
very existence of any future state for man they of course be- 
lieved neither in endless punishment nor even in future retri- 
bution of any kind. 

The Pharisees only remain to be considered. They formed 
much the larger and more influential sect of Jews, and it is 
only to be regretted that they generally employed their influ- 
ence in the interests of hypocrisy and evil doing. Although 
Josephus was himself a Pharisee and therefore qualified to 
give a definite account of this sect, it is still unfortunate that 
in many particulars he leaves us very much in the dark. 
That they believed souls to be immortal and that the wicked 
are to be punished throughout eternity, so much is placed be- 
yond dispute. The words of Josephus are, “ They also be- 
lieved that souls have an immortal vigor in them, and that 
under the earth there will be rewards and punishments, ac- 
cording as they have lived virtuously or viciously in this life, 
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and that the latter are detained in eternal prison, but the for- 
mer shall have power to revive and live again.” Again, 
“They say that all souls are indestructible: that the souls of 
bad men are subject to eternal punishment.” ° It will be ob- 
served that the Pharisees, unlike the Essenes, retain the traces 
of Old Testament doctrine. They locate the place of future 
punishment “ under the earth,” and doubtless in the Hebrew 
Sheol. Their resurrection, however, which was the exclusive 
privilege of the righteous, and was wholly denied to the 
' wicked, was, as Dean Prideaux well remarks, “no more than 
a Pythagorean resurrection, that is, a resurrection of the soul 
by its transmigration into another body.” 1* Of this supposed 
transmigration we have several notices in the New Testament. 
When, on a certain occasion, Jesus asked his disciples whom 
the people thought him to be, the answer was, “ Some say 
thou art John the Baptist ; some Elijah ; and others Jeremiah 
or one of the prophets.” So Herod the tetrarch, hearing of 
the miracles of Christ, said to his servants, “ This is 
John the Baptist; he is risen from the dead: there- 
fore mighty works do show forth themselves in him.” 
But how the Pharisees understood the case of demons and 
demoniacal possessions, how they explained the rewards of 
the righteous ‘ under the earth,” while they had passed by a 
resurrection: into other bodies and lived again among men ; 
indeed, precisely what their views were on many points of 
this character we do not well understand, nor is it easy for us 
to do so while occupying the Christian ground, so far removed 
from their plane of thought. Had they no heaven but in Sheol 
under the earth? Had they no other resurrection than a 
mere transmigration into another body, and taking their place 
once more on the earth? Dr. Bartlett allows himself to be 
troubled by none of these questions. It is enough for him 
that they believed the doctrine of*endless punishment. But 
while we gladly concede him all the comfort this fact can 
legitimately afford, we beg to suggest two or three points which 
he seems to have overlooked and which still deserve his con- 


sideration. 
18 Prideaux’s Connections, Part II. B.‘v. § 4. 
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We wish to remark in the first place that these several sects 
among the Jews, were only sects, mere schools in philosophy,! 
and constituted all together but a small part of “the Jewish 
nation.” Dr. Bartlett speaks of them unformily as if they 
made up the whole mass of the people, while nothing could be 
further from the fact. Josephus constantly calls them heresies 
i. e., sects or parties, differing from each other and generally 
opposing each other. In one instance at least he calls them 
‘‘ philosophers,” and always clearly distinguishes between 
them and “ the people,” “the multitude,” as do also the New 
‘Testament writers. Their opinions were peculiar, and this 
separated them from the great body of the nation. As Dr. 
Lightfoot says, ‘“‘ The religion of the Pharisees, Sadducees and 
Hssenes was not the national religion, but sects and excres- 
cences from it.” In his account of his own life Josephus tells 
us what progress he had made even in his youth in the knowl- 
edge of his native religion. When he was but fourteen years 
old the elders and priests were accustomed to come to consult 
him about the law. When he was sixteen he began to make 
himself acquainted with the several sects and not only studied 
them all thoroughly, but afterward spent three years with a 
hermit who had the reputation of extraordinary sanctity. 
Now it requires no argument to show that Josephus was 
brought up in the national religion and had made remarkable 
proficiency in it, before he began even to think of these sects, 
and quite as little to prove that this religion, taught in their 
Sacred Scriptures, had existed for many ages, and that millions 
of pious Jews had lived and died in it, before either of these 
sects had an existence or as yet been dreamed of. How many 
of the Jews had come to embrace the “ philosophy ” of the 
Pharisees, and their doctrine of endless punishment, it is im- 
possible to say, but we only need to read the Gospels to see 
how constantly the Pharisees and “ the people” are contradis- 
tinguished, and how frequently they were opposed to each 
other. The Pharisees were Separatists, as their name signi- 
fies, claiming superior knowledge and holiness, and looked 

19 “‘ There are three philosophical sects among the Jews.” Josephus’ Wars. B. II. 8. 
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down upon “the people” as ignorant and deluded. The people 
were ready to believe in Christ, while the Pharisees persecuted 
him. The people often stood in the way of the Pharisees, 
and prevented the execution of their nefarious plans. And 
when the people said, “Is not this the Christ? — Of a truth 
this is that prophet : — Never man spake like this man,” the 
Pharisees replied, ‘‘ Have any of the Rulers, or of the Phari- 
sees believed on him? But this people who know not the law 
are cursed.” 

There is another fact of no little importance, which Dr, 
Bartlett seems to have passed in a very easy and slip-shod 
manner. He insists that Christ and his apostles must have 
been understood to teach the doctrine of endless punishment, 
because that was “ the prevalent belief” of the Jewish people 
at the time, and their language was not only suited but was 
intended to impress and confirm that belief. “ These inspired 
teachers knew how their words could not fail to be understood, 
and spoke accordingly.” Now everything would depend here 
upon circumstances. If Christ and his apostles used the lan- 
guage of the Pharisees, and obviously repeated their opinions, 
all exegesis would require, unless forbidden by special consid- 
erations, that we should interpret what they said in the light of 
the prevalent Pharisaic doctrine. But what are the facts in 
the case ? 

In the Old Testament the Hebrew word used to express 
duration is gnolam. It occurs about six hundred times, it is 
said, in the Hebrew Scriptures, and is applied to a great vari- 
ety of subjects and with a great latitude of meaning. Thus 
God is called “‘ the everlasting God ; ” the hills are “ the ever- 
lasting hills;” the grave is man’s “ everlasting house ;” the 
covenant made with the children of Israel was “an everlast- 
ing covenant ;” the land of Canaan was “‘ an everlasting pos- 
session,” an “inheritance forever ;’’ the Jewish priesthood 
was “an everlasting priesthood ;”’ and the slave, unwilling to 
leave his master, by a simple ceremony became a slave “ for- 
ever;”? Samuel, as soon as he was weaned, was carried by 
his mother “ to appear before the Lord, and there abode for- 
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ever;”’ of Eli and his house it was said that they should walk 
before the face of the Lord “ forever ;”’ and so Achish made 
. David “ keeper of his head forever.’ Finally, the word is 
applied repeatedly to the punishment of individuals and 
nations. In the Greek translation of the Old Testament, 
gnolam is habitually, we might almost say, without exception, 
rendered by aion or aionios. Of the import of these words it 
is hardly necessary to speak. Their varied use shows how 
flexible it is. Dr. Adam Clarke and other orthodox writers 
assert that the proper meaning of the word is eternity, eternal, 
in the sense of absolute endlessness, and that all lower mean- 
ings are merely accommodated ones. Were this the fact, 
which is not apparent, the usus loquendi clearly. shows that, 
like all other words of their class, the extent of their mean- 
ing depends more upcen the subject to which they are applied 
than upon their own original force. Take the word great, for 
instance, and we apply it to God, to the universe, to the earth, 
to a mountain, to a house, a tree, a shrub, a flower, and so on, 
and it expresses to our minds not an absolute but a relative 
notion of magnitude. The Jews evidently used the words 
gnolam and aion and aionios in the same way. . They applied 
them to all kinds of subjects, and their extent of meaning is 
in every case to be determined by the nature of the subject 
and the circumstances under which it is presented. When 
they spoke of punishment as everlasting, we should inquire 
what there is in the nature of punishment that can help us to 
determine its duration. Is it something like God and the 
divine attributes, to make it absolutely endless; or does it 
partake of the nature of the earth and its hills to render it of 
measureless duration? Or can we contemplate it as resem- 
bling God’s covenant with the Israelites, or the ordinances of 
the Law that it should endure throughout many generations ? 
‘Nothing of this kind is apparent or can be reasonably pre- 
tended. ; 

But however these questions may be answered, it is to be 
observed that, as if profoundly indifferent to all the “ philo- 
sophical sects ” of the Jews at the time, Christ and his apos- 
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tles adopted the language of the Old Testament, used its 
words, and apparently in the same way the sacred writers had 
done before them. They spoke of everlasting punishment, 
that is a punishment to which they applied the words aion and 
aionios, just as Moses and the prophets had applied the 
Hebrew gnolam to it, which,the Greek translators had so gen- 
erally translated by these very words aion and aionios. Hence 
if Christ and the apostles meant by these words to teach that 
the punishment of sin is absolutely endless, we shall be obliged 
to conclude, against the general opinion of the learned of all 
parties, that this doctrine was inculcated in the Old Testament 
ages and ages before it appeared in the New. But this would 
be proving altogether too much; at least a great deal more 
than Dr. Bartlett ventures to assume. 

But how was it with the Pharisees and Essenes? We con- 
cede that they were decided and unquestionable believers in 
endless punishment, and how did they teach this doctrine ? 
Did they use the words of Christ and the apostles, the words. 
introduced and sanctioned by the Sacred Scriptures? Not at 
all. They carefully avoided these familiar words and adopted 
others, which never occur, if we mistake not, in the Greek 
version of their sacred books. Instead of aion and aionios, 
the Pharisees used the word aidios and the Essenes such 
words as adialeiptos and athanatos! Thus, as Josephus says, 
the Pharisees believed. that “the wicked are detained in an 
everlasting prison, eirgmon aidion,” ‘ subject to eternal punish- 
ment, aidios timoria ;” or as they understood and taught, the 
wicked are detained in an endless prison, subject to an endless 
punishment; while the Essenes “ allotted to bad souls a dark, 
tempestuous place full of never ceasing punishments, timorian 
adialeipton,” *‘ where they suffer a deathless, (or as the word. 
literally means, an immortal,) punishment, athanaton timo-~ 
rian.” It will not be pretended that Josephus misleads us 
here in the use of these words, for he was himself a Pharisee, 
well trained in their phraseology, and professes himself at the 
same time familiar with both the opinions and language of the 
Essenes. With the Jewish Scriptures he had been intimately 
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acquainted from his childhood. How was it then, that these 
sects (we include the Essenes though they are of no account 
in this controversy) should have made such a departure from 
the established phraseology of their countrymen? Is it not 
obvious that they had adopted a novel doctrine which had no 
place in either Moses or the prophets, and were therefore 
obliged to introduce new terms to express it? Had they des- 
ignated their doctrine of endless punishment by the familiar 
words aion and aionios, they would not have been understood. 
The people would have accepted their opinions as the common 
ones of the Scriptures. 

These facts sufficiently dispose of Dr. Bartlett’s assumption 
that Christ and his apostles must have been understood to 
teach the present fashionable doctrine of endless punishment. 
Indeed, the facts of the case clearly prove just the contrary 
of what our learned author pretends, for they show that while 
Christ and his apostles habitually used the language of the 
Jewish Scriptures on this subject, the great patrons and advo- 
cates of endless punishment had found that language alto- 
gether unsuited to their purpose, and had been under the neces- 
sity of introducing a class of words wholly unknown to those 
Scriptures. Nor is this all. Not only would the people of 
that day not understand Christ and his apostles to teach the 
doctrine of the Pharisees and Essenes in respect to the dura- 
tion of punishment, but these inspired teachers must have 
known that they were not so understood. Had they wished 
to inculcate that terrible doctrine they would have been obliged 
to employ the words that the Pharisees and Essenes had appro- 
priated to that idea. They were the only known teachers of 
that doctrine among the Jews, and their phraseology was there- 
for2 that which alone expressed those notions to Jewish ears. 
As Christ and his apostles did not choose to adopt this phrase- 
ology, so it is evident that they neither did, nor wished, to 
teach the doctrine of those philosophical sects. 

There is another consideration to which we wish to direct 
the attention of Dr. Bartlett. In reading the Gospels we think 
he cannot fail to be impressed by the fact that between Christ 
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and the Pharisees, (the Essenes, as we said before, never ap- 
pear in the New Testament) there existed no remarkable de- 
gree of affection and sympathy. They cordially hated him, 
and he loved them no further than he loved all bad men whom 
he came tosave.. How they treated him, with what malice they 
followed him from Jordan to Calvary, how they never rested 
from their opposition and persecution till they had nailed him 
to the cross, we need not stop to relate. On the pages of the 
Gospels their character is drawn as by a pencil of light. Emi- 
nent for their professions of piety, claiming great superiority 
in knowledge and virtue, punctilious in the performance of 
all the external duties of religion, tithing mint and anise and 
cummin, blessed beyond their contemporaries by the posses- 
sion of the sanctifying doctrine of endless hell-torments, they 
were still the most arrant hypocrites the world ever saw, sel- 
fish, unloving, merciless, haters of good men and persecutors 
even of the Son of God! Never was religion more dishon- 
ored than in the person of the Pharisees. Never were worse 
hearts disguised under the fair garb of uncommon _piety. 
They made void the law of God by their traditions. They 
robbed widows’ houses and for a pretence made long prayers. 
They compassed sea and land to make one proselyte, and then 
wrought the moral miracle of rendering him twofvld more 
the child of Gehenna than themselves. That they believed 
in endless torments is every way credible, and they honored 
the doctrine they professed. Their whole temper and spirit 
were worthy of it, and seem to have been inspired by it. And 
we especially invite Dr. Bartlett to contemplate their charac- 
ter in this light. Imagine’ that these hypocrites and persecu- 
tors, these enemies of all righteousness and crucifiers of Christ 
himself, had been Universalists, — the first under the light of 
revelation ever heard of, and what would our author have 
said? Would not their infamous character have touched and 
soiled with something of its own infamy the peculiar doctrines 
they held? But after having sought his favorite dogma 
among the old idolators of Egypt, Dr. Bartlett not only turns 
with satisfaction and delight to the Pharisees as its eminent 
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patrons, but would even persuade us that Christ actually 
adopted this doctrine from his constant and deadly enemies 
and made it a prominent feature of his religion! He does 
not seem to remember that our Savior pronounced his unqual- 
ified condemnation not only of their traditions, but of all 
their new fangled opinions, calling them blind leaders of the 
blind and affirming that they taught for doctrines the com- 
mandments of men. “Take heed,” said he, “and beware of 
the leaven of the Pharisees and the Sadducees ;” and when 
his disciples misapprehended his meaning, he taught them 
plainly to beware of the doctrines of these men. If ever 
there were two classes of persons who stood at the oppo- 
site poles of thought and life, it was Christ and his apostles 
on one side and the Pharisees on the other. They had almost 
nothing in common. Their very notions of God were heaven- 
wide, for the Pharisees neither knew God nor loved nor hon- 
ored Him, while their’whole spirit and all the aims of their 
life were in direct opposition to the temper and purposes of 
the gospel; and we cannot fail to admire the moral hardihood 
_ of a Christian minister who in the middle of the nineteenth 
century appeals to the opinions of those ancient hypocrites 
and persecutors as the early friends and patrons of his own 
favorite doctrine. 

Of Philo it can not be necessary to say much. He was an 
Alexandrian Jew, born a few years only before Christ, and it 
is not probable that his opinions had the slightest influence, 
even if they were at all known among the Jews of Palestine 
at the period of which our subject treats. While he received 
the Hebrew Scriptures as did all the Jews, he was as earnest 
a student of the Greek philosophers, Plato and Pythagoras, as 
he was of Moses or Isaiah, so that it was commonly said of 
him that “either Philo Platonized or Plato Philonized.” It 
was his aim to combine the doctrines of revelation with the 
teachings of the philosophers, and those at all familiar with 
his opinions and habits of thought know how fanciful were 
his interpretations of the Sacred Scripture. Baron Swedenborg, 
~ho seems to have borrowed many of his fooleries from Philo, 
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could hardly surpass him in this kind of extravagance. That 
he was a believer in endless punishment may be conceded, but 
it is worthy of Dr Bartlett’s consideration whence Philo de- 
rived that famous doctrine. It was not from the old Testa- 
ment, because, as Dr. Bartlett very well knows, it was not 
there ; and how much credit it deserves if borrowed from the 
heathen, Dr. Bartlett can judge as well as others. It also de- 
serves consideration that in expressing his views upon the 
duration of punishment, Philo, as well as Josephus and other 
Jews at the time, avoided the use of the Scriptural words, 
aion and aionios, and used the word aidios, while he applied 
aionios to things of uncertain but limited duratiou. To Philo 
belongs the honor, so far as we remember, of first employing 
the phrase, now so common in the orthodox world, “ eternal 
death,” aidios thanatos and thanatos athanatos and ateleutos. 
Dr. Mangey in his edition of Philo, tells us that aionios is 
never used by Philo to express interminable duration, — de 
duratione interminabile, sed aliquid grave vel egregium,— but 
something weighty or remarkable. The following passage 
will afford an example: “ It is better not to promise than [not] 
to give prompt assistance. For no blame follows in the for- 
mer case; but in the latter there is dissatisfaction from the 
weaker class, and a deep hatred and everlasting punishment 
_ (kolasis aionios, the very words used in Matt. xxii: 46) from 
such as are more powerful.” | 

What relates to the Book of Enoch, though of very little 
significance in this discussion, still demands in some of its as- 
pects a fuller examination than can be admitted in the pres- 
ent article, and must be reserved for some future issue of the 
Quarterly. 
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RECENT GERMAN LITERATURE. 


ARTICLE V. 
Recent German Literature. 
SCHWEIZER ON THE DESCENT INTO HADES. 


THE passage in I Peter, iii: 17--22, which is generally sup- 
posed to teach the doctrine of the descent of Christ into 


_ Hades, and which has always been a perplexity to commenta- 


tors, finds a new exposition in a recent treatise by Dr. Alex- 
ander Schweizer of Zurich, ! entitled, ‘“‘ The Descent into Hades 
shown to be a Myth without Biblical Support, by the Exposi- 
tion of the Passage, I Peter, iii: 17--22.” The writer reaches 
the conclusion indicated in the title-page by a strictly exegeti- 
cal process, and without touching the question of the genuine. 
ness of the Epistle or the text. An interesting introduction 
is made up of a brief. survey of difficulties encountered by 
eminent expositors of the passage which Luther designated as 
the ‘“‘ wonderful text and dark saying.” 

Luther, though giving several expositions, never satisfied 
himself. While regarding Ps. xvi: 10 and Acts, ii: 24, 27, as 
teaching the doctrine of a descent into Hades, he was yet un- 
decided as to the nature and purpose of this descent, whether 
it was to complete by further suffering the pains of hell suf- 
fered on the cross, or to consumate the victory of the cross. 
The latter pleased him most, and he counselled not to question 
whether Christ descended actually, or only by the operation 
of his power, regarding the main point to be “ that the Devil 
has no more power over Christ nor over his followers, but is 
rather himself overcome and his captives released.” ‘“ Christ 
as God and man, as body and soul, in short, the whole Christ 
descended below.” 

But with the passage in I Peter, Luther was always per- 
plexed. Sometimes he would refer it to the “ preaching by 
the ascended Christ through his Apsstles and messengers on 


1 Hinabgefahren zur Holle als Mythus ohne biblische Begiiincurg durch Auslegun 
der Stelle I Peter iii 17-21 nachgewiesen von A. Schweizer, Dr. und Prof. theol. Zu- 
rich, 1868. 
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the earth to the souls of men held in the prison of sin by the 
Devil, and who are like the unbelievers of the time of 
Noah.” Again, he confesses “ not to understand the passage 
at all.”” The view to which he finally held was, that ‘“ Christ 
after his death preached to the world that had been snatched 
away by the flood, not indeed to save those who died obdu- 
rate, but those who were’ destroyed being yet children and 
simple.” He adds, however, according to his aceustomed 
boldness and freedom with the Scriptures, that “ the words 
of the Apostle sound almost like those of a fanatic.” 

It is only, however, in the Roman Catholic dogmatics that 
the doctrine has been retained of a descent of the soul of 
Christ into an intermediate place for the salvation of the pious. 
For the Reformation set aside as unbiblical any intermediate 
state between heaven and hell; and as.the future conditions 
were permanent, there remained no room for deliverance of 
the condemned dead. Accordingly, the Reformed theologians 
have roundly denied any actual descent into Hades, and have 
often characterized it as a “ridiculous invention.” The 
Lutheran branch of the Church, however, has held to a de- 
scent of Christ into Hell, not, indeed, on a mission of salva- 
tion, but with a triumphant procession for victory and judg- 
ment. The doctrine stands in the confession thus: “The 
whole person of Christ, God and man, descended into Hell 
after the burial, overcame the Devil and took from him all 
honor ; but we are not to trouble ourselves with high thoughts 
as to how this came to pass.” 2 

Calvin’s exposition shows that he had a clearer apprehen- 
sion of the real difficulties of the passage. ‘“‘ It does not say,” 
he proceeds, “that Christ preached according to his soul 
(seiner Seele nach) but in the spirit (im Geiste) which is the 
direct opposite of the real presence . . . . It cannot be that the 
apostle speaks of a salvation of those who died in unbelief, for 
of such there is no salvation. The explanation were better 
that the salvation of Christ benefits those of the dead who 
were in unbelief in the time of Noah and who repented before 


2In Saxony this old confession is still binding on all ministers and teachers. 
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they were drowned.” To the question, if these had repented 
and were pious, why are they spoken of as “in prison,” he 
replies that gvdaxy, prison, may be translated, “ outlook,” or 
‘‘ watchtower” (Warte) “so that the pious as once on the 
earth, so also on the other side were looking out with desire 
for the work of salvation.” In regard to the difficulty that 
those to whom Christ preached in Hades are called the “ afore- 
time disobedient,” he observes that in Noah’s time with the 
unbelieving were mingled also pure worshippers of God, and 
in a somewhat complicated style it is intended to be said that 
the preaching was directed to the intermixed believers, al- 
though they were terrified and covered over by the mass of 
unbelievers.” Such an exposition betrays the extremity and 
perplexity of the expositor. And that such perplexities are 
inseperable from the traditional interpretation of the passage, 
and in such a degree as to make that interpretation inadmis- 
sible, Dr. Schweizer proceeds to show in detail. 

In the first place a difficulty lies in the application of the 
word veyuata (spirits) to the dead, as a use of the word wholly 
foreign to the New Testament. The passage Heb. xii: 2, 3, 
is ruled out on the ground that the expression “ spirits of the 
just made perfect” furnishes no parallel to the text in ques- 
tion, where spirits of the departed bad are referred to. 

Unheard of also is the expression “ Spirits in prison” em- 
ployed of departed souls of the godless or unbelieving. It 
will neither do with Calvin to make of this prison a watch- 
tower, nor are elsewhere in the New Testament the souls of 
departed sinners spoken of as in prison. It does not help the 
case to quote in the apocalyptic poetry, Rev. xxii: 7, and in 
the almost apocryphal Epistles II Peter, ii: 4 and Jude 6, 


_ the Satan in chains, and the fallen angels in chains of dark- 


ness, for these do not show that the souls of unbelieving men 
were so kept. 

The passage offers peculiar difficulty in verse 18, where 
Christ is represented as being put to death according to the 
flesh, but made alive according to the spirit; for the former 
expression, GavatwOeg wev ougxi, may be intelligible if trans- 
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lated “¢ put to death in the flesh ;” but what CwomouOeg de nvevpate 
signifies is not easy to determine. While the Apostle has in 
view here the comforting of his Christian readers in their suffer- 
ings and persecutions, and exhorts them not to fear their 
enemies and persecutors, he reminds them of Christ, who, 
though put to death in the flesh, was made alive in the spirit. 
Since this cannot mean “ kept alive,” what does to be made 
alive in the spirit, or according to the spirit, mean? Meyer 
and De Wette refer it to the resurrection of Christ from the 
grave, and reconcile the expression, “‘ according to the spirit” 
with this view by the theory of the spiritual body. But the 
resurrection is nowhere, and cannot properly be, so called, 
even though the assumption of a spiritual body were granted. 
Equally inadmissible it is to translate ‘“ made alive by the 
spirit,” since this expression stands over against “ put to 
death in or according to the flesh,’’ and no one would translate 
“put to death by the flesh.” The real meaning of the Apos- 
tle is this: The Christians to whom he writes should, what- 
ever the world may do to them, remember that Christ himself 
was indeed put to death according to the flesh, but was there- 
by truly made alive according to the spirit. By this, however, 
is not meant the resurrection of the body, of which Peter 
speaks further on, but the enhanced and extended life and 
work of Christ according to the spirit, through the death of 
the earthly flesh. 

The chief difficulty of the passage is in the 19th and 20th 
verses, on which the discussion turns. In Mr. Noyes’ transla- 
tion they read thus: “In which [spirit] also he went and 
preached to the spirits in prison, who were disobedient in 
times past when the long-suffering of God waited in the days 
of Noah” &c. It is to be determined whether the relative 
clause “ who were disobedient” &c. is the true rendering of 
the original participial construction mverpac: . . . . amebjouss, 
The translation by the relative clause is itself a commen- 
tary in favor of the actual descent into Hades. But the 
exegetical difficulties are too important to admit of this ver- 
sion, which is doubtless grammatically unobjectionable. In 
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the first place if verses 19 and 20 contain this doctrine, they 
are strangely out of connection with the whole section, 17-22. 
For how comes Peter to be speaking here of the “ spirits in 
prison,” while he does not have in mind all the dead, but only 
the contemporaries of Noah, and his whole interest centres 
not on their present but their former existence? ‘To arrive at 
the true sense of the passage we need to ascertain what the 
Apostle is aiming at in this portion of the Epistle. - Mani- 
festly he wishes to incite his readers to a true Christian deport- 
ment towards their heathen persecutors. From chapter ii: 11 
to iii: 17, the sense is as follows: “To suffer evil in wrong 
_ doing were no honor, but it pleases God if they suffer in well 
doing. Herein is Christ their pattern, who did no sin, and 
yet when ill treated bore all with patience, yea, bore our sins 
in his own body on the tree. Wives and husbands should be 
affectionate, sympathetic and modest, never requiting evil with 
evil, but blessing the reviler. No one can harm those who 
follow after good. The Christians should rejoice if they are 
called to suffer for righteousness’ sake. They should have a 
good conscience toward all men that those who falsely accuse 
them may be ashamed.” Then follows our passage, iii: 17-22 
and in the fourth chapter the writer returns to the same exhor- 
tation. It is clear from this what our passage means. The 
exhortation to do, good to revilers and false accusers, and not 
to fear them although one must suffer evil from them, is sought 
to be supported by the example of Christ exactly as in ii: 21- 
24; only in this case what Christ did as an exemplar is intro- 
duced in a double example, first in his death on the cross, and 
then in the preaching in question before the contemporaries of 
Noah, be it in Hades, or “ when they were unbelieving” in 
the days of the preparing of the ark. 

The first example fits admirably in this connection: “ Be- 
cause Christ also suffered once for sins, the righteous for the 
unrighteous, that he might bring you to God, being put to 
death in the flesh but made alive in the spirit.”” Thus the 
Apostle teaches his readers by the example of Christ to suffer 
willingly out of love for men, and to fear nothing because 
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they can only be put to death in the flesh, while through this 
very death they shall be made alive in the spirit. 

To this first example of Christ, which is so appropriate to 
his purpose and so suitable to the context, the Apostle adds 
another, which ought, if it has any fit place here at all, to 
show that Christ manifested his saving love and benevolence 
to sinners who were not deserving of them. Now it can only 
be allowed that a descent into Hades was taught here, if it 
can be shown that such an act be parallel with the death on 
the cross in having for its result, or at least for its object, the 
saving of undeserving sinners, and if Peter has made this 
object prominent, or shown how Christ by this act did save 
such. Now let the several expositions or expedients of those 
who claim that the passage teaches the doctrine of a descent 
into Hades be submitted to this test. What significance as 
an example of love and forbearance towards defamers and per- 
secutors could Christ’s triumphant descent into Hades for judg- 
ment have? With such,an interpretation the passage would 
be utterly pointless. This exposition has accordingly been 
abandoned in recent times; and we find a transition from the 
Lutheran to tle Roman Catholic idea—from a descent into 
Hell for judgment to a descent into an intermediate state for 
salvation. For it is claimed that wherever Christ preached he 
carried the message of salvation, and that not only has «yevocew 
this signification everywhere in the New Testament, but fur- 
ther on in the epistle in iv: 6, it is said that the dead had the 
Gospel preached to them. 

Now a descent into Hades with the design of saving souls 
and preaching the Gospel might be in harmony with the con- 
nection of our text. Hence the only question is whether this 
sense is compatible with the tenor of the words of the text. 
Did Peter then refer in the word “ prison” to an intermedi- 
ate state between Heaven and Hell? Wherever else this ex- 
pression is used in like meaning as here, a prison is meant in 
which are confined irreclaimable spirits, Satan and fallen 
angels to await afinal judgment. We have therefore no right 
to assume an exception here, and say that reference is had to 
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a place from which salvation was possible, or to an “ outlook ” 
as Calvin would mitigate it. Our passage shows however no 
trace of asalvation of the “ spirits in prison,” and he only 
betrays his perplexity who seeks some redeemable ones among 
these spirits, whether it be children or those who may have 
repented before being destroyed in the flood. 

It remains only to consider the favorite interpretation based 
on the word translated preach (kerussein) and on the strength 
of which the conclusion is ventured that because the Gospel 
was preached to these souls the salvation of some of them was 
possible. Opposed to this inference, however, stands the fact 
that Peter, though in the reference to the death of Christ. just 
before, he has mentioned its saving effect, gives not the least 
intimation of the salvation of any one of those “ spirits in 
prison,’”’ yea, even says nothing of them nor of their relation 
to Christ’s preaching, but rather lingers in thought upon their 
former earth-life, and even enumerates the eight souls that 
were saved, with whose salvation however Christ had nothing 
to do, if the usual interpretation be correct. But why should 
Peter here speak of eight souls being saved, and of the Ark as 
the figure of baptism, if Christ had nothing to do with this 
salvation? Now, since a descent into Hell or into an inter- 
mediate place could not be had in this connection, (if we 
allow the writer a logical connection of thought and a proper 
use of language,) unless it could do some service to some one, 
and since, the “ spirits’? are mentioned without any intima- 
tion as to the effects of the preaching, we stand in this dilem- 
ma -— either Peter here says nothing at all of a descent into 
Hell and of a preaching in the spirit world, or he has wan- 
dered entirely out of the natural and logical connection of his 
thought, and might as well have written anything else. 

Again, the advocates of the commonly accepted doctrine 
must meet such difficulties as these: Are the spirits of all who 
die in unbelief “in prison,” and if so how did Christ preach 
only to so small a number? Or are there many “ spirit- 
prisons ”’as in the Gospel of Nicodemus, so that Christ only 
entered one of the many, or at least only preached in one? 
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Or did he by miracle prevent all but the few mentioned from 
hearing his preaching ? 

The chief difficulty, and the one in the solution of which 
Dr. Schweizer’s new interpretation comes out, lies in what 
Calvin calls the “clumsiness of style” in the text. The 
dative defining to whom Christ preached is an extended 
clause in form and divided into two members, (avetpact . . . . 
anejouct,) so that if the first be taken as the leading and 
essential one the translation might run thus: “ Having gone, 
he preached to the spirits in prison, to those namely who once 
in the days of Noah” &c. Thus the doctrine of the descent 
into Hades seems contained in the passage. But if the sec- 
ond dative be taken as the final and essential one the sense is 
entirely changed in a perfectly grammatical translation, thus: 
‘“‘ Having gone, he preached to the spirits in prison, when they 
formerly showed themselves unbelieving” &c. The absence 
of the article before the participle presents an objection to the 
former translation. 

But how did Christ preach “ in spirit” to the contempora- 
ries of Noah? Augustine and Beza certainly erred in regard- 
ing Noah’s preaching as the preaching of Christ, for the text 
says nothing of the kind. So Gerhard, the greatest of the 
Lutheran expounders, refers the preaching to the threat 
through Noah, of the impending deluge, the warning being a 
call to repentance. Such, however, does not seem to be the 
sense of the passage, for Peter appears to see in the “ long suf- 
fering of God which waited in the days of Noah,” a preach- 
ing of Christ in the spirit. So Paul sees Christ in the water- 
giving rock as a leader through the desert, and Peter again in 
this same epistle (i: 11) deciares the spirit of Christ to have 
worked in the Prophets. 

The greatest difficulty in the way of this explanation lies in 
the clumsy style which does not make it clear why those to 
whom Christ preached are called “spirits in prison.” The 
thought as Beza conceives it contains an intimation, but not a 


3“ Simplicissime verba exponuntur de predicatione pcenitentiz, qua filius Dei per 
Noachum comminatione imminentis diluvii — invitavit ad pcenitentiam.”’ 
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real explanation: ‘Christ formerly preached in the days of 
Noah to those spirits which are now suffering in prison their 
merited punishment, because of old they were unwilling to 
obey.”* The thought of Peter appears to be that as Christ in 
the first example, manifested his love in dying, the just for 

_the unjust, so in the second example, his benevolence and 
mercy are shown in his manifestation “ in spirit’ to the unde- 
serving race of the days of Noah. These men the Apostle 
calls “‘ spirits in prison,” because they became in fact outcasts, 
condemned, since they rejected the long-suffering of God, the 
preaching of the spirit of Christ, and were abandoned to the 
bonds of their unbelief and disobedience. 

The new translation which Dr. Schweizer gives as the result 
of his exegetical process given above is as follows: “It is bet- ° 
ter, if it be the will of God, to suffer fur well doing than for 
evil doing ; because Christ also once suffered for our sins, a 
just man for unjust, in order that he might bring us to God; 
being put to death, indeed, in the flesh, but made alive in the 
spirit, in which he also having gone preached to the spirits in 
prison when they were disobedient in times past, while the long- 
suffering of God waited in the days of Noah, during the prep- 
aration of the Ark, wherein a few, namely eight souls, were 
saved by water,” &c. 

Dr. Schweizer’s somewhat ingenious pamphlet closes with 
citations from some of the many eminent theologians who 
have denied the descent into Hades, though differing from him 
in the exegesis of the passage-and in the conclusions reached. 


THE GERMAN PROTESTANT UNION ON THE AUTHORITY OF THE 


BIBLE. 


WE have had occasion formerly to refer to the association of 
German theologians and scholars known as The German Prot- 
estant Union. It is composed largely of men eminent for 
learning or for devotion to ecclesiastical and social reform. 


4“ Christus jam olim in diebus Noe preedicavit spiritibus illis qui nunc in carcere 
meritas dant poenas, utpote qui parare olim recusarint.”’ 
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Prominent in its councils are such men as Dr. Bluntschli, the 
world-renowned writer on International Law, Drs. Schenkel, 
Lipsius, Baumgarten and Hanne. It would be difficult, from 
our meagre knowledge of the association, to define accurately 
its theological position. But we understand that its members 
are not agreed, except on general principles; that toleration 
is established by consent of all; and that the prevalent ten- 
dency of thought among them is in opposition to the creed, 
principles of Scripture interpretation, and ecclesiastical and 
civil policy of the orthodox church party. 

Presuming that the readers of the Quarterly will be inter- 
ested to know what such a body of men have to say on the 
Authority of the Bible, which we believe they as a body open- 
ly profess to accept as the rule of faith and life, we give the 
ten Theses of Professor Dr. Hanne on this subject, together 
with a synopsis of his Discourse pronounced in defence of 
them, and of the discussion of the same by the Union, as set 
forth in the Report of the third annual session of that body. ® 

I. The Bible, as Old and New Testaments, consists of two 
collections of religious writings of different kinds, originating 
in different times, which, as the oldest documents of the mon- 
otheistic religion, reflect in themselves, in the most immediate 
manner, the history of its development. 

II. As the Old Testament was held by the early Christians 
(in connection with the Jewish theology concerning the canon) 
as the inspired word of God, so the Christian writings, after 
they had been gradually formed into a collection, (canon) 
from the end of the second century, attained the same divine 
authority, and both collections have served as Bible, that is, as 
Book of books, for the regulation and direction of Christian 
thought. 

III. Especially did the Protestant Church draw from the 
Bible its most effective impulse to the rupture with tradition, 
and still ever derives from it the incentives to progressive cul- 
ture. 

IV. This authority of the Bible acknowledged by the 
5 Der dritte Protestantentag gehalten in Bremen am 8 u. 4 Juni 1868. 

NEW SERIES. YOL. VII O 
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church in all its principal branches, is grounded on the pre- 
supposition that the monotheistic religion which it attests rests 
on Ltevelation, but it has been, like the idea of revelation it- 
self, very differently defined. 

V. Revelation, according to its true idea, consists in the 
self-attestation of the Divine in the human mind; and em- 
braces, as a divine and human proceeding, two elements 
mutually conditioning each other, namely: on the one hand, 
the self-communication of the divine spirit, leading to salva- 
tion; and on the other hand, the spontaneous appropriation 
of the divine truth by the human mind. 

VI. In the Founder of Christianity, as the Christian con- 
sciousness testifies, these two elements were blended in per- 
fect harmony. But scientific thought, which ‘only gradually 
attained development in the church, was unable, without tedi- 
ous complications and conflicts with opposing errors, to bring 
into clear consciousness either the contents of this revelation 
attested in the Bible, or the formal relation of its two factors. 

VII. In the ancient church, down to the seventh century, 
theological reflection, in the spirit of Jewish supernaturalism, 
attached itself exclusively to the divine side of revelation, and 
consequently produced that magical theory of inspiration, 
which culminates in protestant orthodoxy, and which, in order 
to confirm the absolutely divine authority of the Bible, de- 
graded the Biblical writers to vacant implements of the Divine 
Spirit. ae | 

VIII. As a reaction against this one-sidedness, a mode of 
thought then began to assert itself; which, while it acknowl- 
edged merely the human side in religion and Christianity, 
proceeded more and more to abolish the idea of divine revela- 
tion, and with it also the authority of the Bible. 

1X. But, at the same time, in the conflict with these oppos- 
ing aberrations, and undisturbed by the glittering half-truths 
of a mediating theology, there has been achieved a truly satis- 
fying acknowledgement of the Holy Scriptures and their 
authority, which, according to all indications, will belong to 
the future. 
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X. The most important ground-principles and results of 
this tendency are such as the following: . 

1. By virtue of the self attestation of the Divine in the 
human soul, there is a universal theandric principle of revela- 
tion, which makes itself known in the heart and conscience 
of every pious individual as the living word of God. 

2. The word of God is every religious and moral truth illu- 
minating and sanctifying the human soul, by whomsoever it 
may have first been uttered. 

3. Whoever originally experiences such a truth is an in- 
spired man, a prophet. 

4, There are still, and have been among all genuinely cul-. 
tivated people, true prophets, all of whom, however, have rep- 
resented the truth in a form more or less dim and obscure. 

5. The people of Israel appeared in history as the central 
bearer of the principle of the universal revelation; but only 
gradually, and ever partially, did its consciousness of God 
develop itself to the corresponding human expression of the 
divine revelation. 

6. The word of God first gained its perfect embodiment in 
the doctrine and lifeof Jesus Christ, who came forth out of 
the bosom of that people of God, as the Founder of the: true 
(absolute) religion. 

7. The Book, which, with living freshness, reflects in itself 
this gradual process of development of the true religion, up 
to its perfection in Jesus Christ, is the Bible. 

8. The investigation of the Bible is subject to the same: 
scientific principles as the investigation of all other documents 
of the past. 

9. As the result of such investigation it is clear beyond dis-. 
pute that the Bible originated in a purely human way, but 
that it is, in spite of the manifold human errors and weak- 
nesses which appear in it, the most venerable record-book of 
the divine revelation, and as such, has a claim to the highest 
Authority. 

10. But this Authority does not belong to it according to. 
the letter, but according to the spirit, not in the domain of 
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natural history and the history of the world, but only in that 
of religion and of spiritval things, and here only on condition 
‘that it ever verify anew its divine power and truth. 

11. In sum: The Bible-word is not indeed the essential 
word of God, but its most original and freshest embodiment ; 
and especially the New Testament justly constitutes the eter- 
nal guiding star for Christian faith. 

Passing over the historical portion of the discourse, which 
our limits will not permit us to dwell upon, we come to the 
discussion of the actual question of the Authority of the 
Bible. This part of the discourse turns on the three following 
propositions : 

I. Only true reason with its indubitable truths has uncondi- 
tioned authority for the human mind. And before this judg- 
ment-seat the Bible has given satisfactory evidence of itself. 

II. The knowledge that springs from the true reason has, 
however, been developed only gradually, and in conflict with 
the reason that is uncultivated or falsely cultivated, and ruled 
by the power of sin. The deliverance of mankind from this 
dominion of sinful corruption, as well as the more complete 
victory of the true reason, are conditioned, in things that 
concern the eternal salvation of the soul, before all else, on 
Divine Revelation. 

III. The history of the Divine revelation and its essential 
completion, are found only in the Bible. And with so much 
glory, and with so much satisfaction to the inquiring reason, 
shines forth from the Bible the fullness of the Divine revela- 
tion, that we feel constrained in the name of reason to ac- 
knowledge the Bible as the sole authority and standard in 
religious faith. 

The discourse only touches on the first two propositions,’ 
and is occupied chiefly with the third. In reference to the 
first, however, the essayist observes that every man, whatever 
his standpoint, always appeals, even in matters of faith, to 
certain absolute truths which are confirmed to him by inward 
and outward experience, that is, appeals to his reason. With- 
out the undoubting acceptance of certain immanent principles 
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of knowledge, without the unconditioned authority of reason, 
the human mind would possess no reliable criterion by which 
it could be certain whether the Bible contains the truth or 
not, or whether the Koran were not perhaps more divine than 
the Bible. This proposition, however, finds its closer deter- 
mination in the second. For though in reason lies the essence 
of all that which makes man capable of a knowledge of the 
absolute truth, yet it is a becoming principle, which in every 
individual has originally only a germinal existence, so that 
truth comes to him more or less veiled and obscure. Hence 
the development of mankind proceeds through sin. In order 
to become ever more and more the perfect reason, the subjec- 
tive reason must be guided by experience, which is not merely 
of a sensible, but of a supersensible and spiritual nature, and 
hence arises not only from impressions of the outer world, 
but presupposes influences from the inner world, from the 
domain of supersensible beings. To the supersensible or spir- 
itual circle of experience belongs religion. But religion, as 
well in its origin as in its development, rests on the combined 
action of two factors; on the one hand, the influence of an 
objective principle, and on the other a corresponding subjec- 
tive appropriation of the impression received: The objective 
factor is the self-attestation and self-communication of the 
Divine Spirit, and therein consists the character of Divine 
revelation, which belongs to religion. Religion, then, accor- 
ding to its real truth, rests on Divine revelation. In this fact 
lies the root of the eternal right of Supernaturalism—a right, 
however, which has been maintained in manifold preposterous 
ways. But just as preposterously do they proceed, who harden 
themselves against the supernatural element in religion. For 
here begins that vulgar pantheism which, by denying the 
Eternal Personality, leads to naturalism and materialism, and 
therefore comes to an absolute rejection of the authority of 
the Bible. 

Passing to the third proposition, that reason accords to the 
Bible the highest authority, and proceeding from the idea of 
the word of God, the essayist goes on to-say that the essential 
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contents of the revelation, which makes itself known in the 
human mind as the word of God, were first perfectly unfolded 
in Christianity. These consist, in general. in the declaration 
of the pious consciousness that there is a kingdom of God, to 
which the future belongs, a kingdom of divine sonship. 
They consist further in the experience that in this kingdom of 
God, there begins for the genuine sons of God, even in the 
midst of the temporal life, the life eternal. 

Only gradually in the course of human history has the 
divine revelation attained its perfection, and only one person 
has embodied in himself this totality, this word which from 
the beginning was the life and light of men. Only in Jesus 
of Nazareth has the word become FLESH. 

But Jesus Christ could in a genuinely human way, that is, 
in a religious and moral way, become master of the fulness of 
divine truth, which was struggling in him for a full expres- 
sion, only as he submitted his heart and consciousness to the 
cultivating influence of the truths which were developed in 
the experiences of his people, and which came to him through 
the Old Testament. 

From these facts results the highly important principle for 
the estimation of the significance of the Bible, that the full 
understanding and complete personal appropriation of the 
divine revelation present in every heurt and conscience, are 
conditional on the knowledge and reproduction of its truths 
which have already become historical and embodied in tradi- 
tion. Such an embodiment could be had only in written doc- 
uments. 

The supreme importance of the Bible is then apparent from 
the fact that it alone reproduces, in the form of a record, the 
whole historical process of the religious development of man- 
kind up to its perfection in the person of the Founder of 
the Absolute religion. ‘ 

The divine revelation of the Bible often clothes itself in the 
sensible forms of a childish mode of contemplation. The 
divine truths of salvation assume, rather than the garb of 
philosophy, the many-colored garment of parables, or indeed the 
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religious mythus. It is-however in the religious domain, that the 
enigmatical, parabolical, symbolical and even mythical invest- 
ment of the higher truths operates as the most effective stim- 
ulus for the awakening of the pious disposition and sentiments. 
But the veil of sensible representation which in the earlier 
periods of the Biblical revelation admitted the divine truths 
in @ more or less obscure form, becomes gradually more trans- 
parent, until in the appearance of Christ the divine revelation 
breaks forth as the pure energetic word of God. Hencefor- 
ward it clothes itself in those elements which permit its spir- 
itual contents to shine forth in all their purity and energetic 
efficacy. 

Christianity is contained in the Bible as its centre and core, 
but not without manifold constraining limitations and perish- 
able veils. To free it from these, and so cause to shine in its 
full, unobscured splendor into the consciousness of the pres- 
ent age, the light of the divine word contained in the Scrip- 
tures and constituting the rule of Christian faith and thought, 
is the task of the Biblical criticism. This has for its object, 
then, not the undermining, but the firm establishment of the 
Authority of the Holy Scriptures, the truthful historical and 
religious estimation and appreciation of the divine revelation 
which they contain. While it cannot conceal, and dare not 
pass over in silence, the fact that the New Testament writers 
have handed down the perfect revelation of Christianity not 
without manifold admixtures of a perishable character, that 
they have given a subjective coloring to the portrait of Christ, 
have often misunderstood his works, and apprehended the rev- 
elation of the divine and human, the natural and supernat- 
ural, according to the taste of their times, yet it will be able, 
if it be not wanting in the true religious insight, to bring out 
the pure portrait of the life of Jesus and the divine revela- 
tion perfected in him. 


DIscUsSION BY THE “ UNION ”’. 


The first speaker, Dr. Zittel of Heidelberg, after some 
remarks on the attitude of the Union toward the subject 
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under discussion, in the course of which he made the assertion 
that they were all supernaturalists and rationalists, proceeded 
to say that the question was of great importance, because not 
only in theological systems but in the entire contemplation of 
the church, it had now become quite another than it formerly 
was. He himself had grown up in the proposition, “ It is 
written, and therefore it is so.” This had often weighed heavy- 
ily upon him. He was made free from it by Strauss’ “ Life of 
Jesus,” the result of which he did not, however, accept. The 
Bible ked not become to him the true Book of religion until 
he had dared to examine it, as every other book, with the eye 
of a critic. He could say that he owed to it all that he had 
ever become in respect of religion. On the Authority of the 
Bible rests the true religiousness, in opposition to the dogma- 
tism whose dominion we contest. This book must be brought 
nearer to the people, that they may take up and appropriate 
the inexpressible treasure that it contains. 

The president, Mr. Bluntschli, contributed as little to the 
discussion of the theses, showed, indeed, by his trite remarks 
about verbal inspiration that, however learned he may be as a 
lawyer, he is not “‘ read up” in theology. The idea of an in- 
spired religious Book, he said, is not peculiar to Christianity, 
but is found wherever there are religions with books of reli- 
gion. When Prof. Hengstenberg went to Bochara, the 
Mohammedans there proved him with great zeal to be a horri- 
ble heretic worthy of death, because he would not deciare 
every word of the Koran true. The speaker would not, how- 
ever, put the Bible on a level with the Koran, but the reason- 
ing of the theologians who hold to verbal inspiration is in a 
similar line to that of the Mohammedans. He remembered 
the impression that the words of Niebuhr made on him in his 
youth. “ History has hitherto been contemplated, not as to 
whether its events really happened, but as to whether they 
happened in such a manner as it has handed them down in its * 
own representation.”” Niebuhr has also uttered the dreadful 
sentence: “I hope the time will come when the Bible will Le 
read as every other ancient book is read.’ The Bible is a 
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book, and therefore falls under the laws of book-making. In 
it are contained the greatest religious truths for the whole 
human race, but that does not prevent him fiom saying that 
in it are innumerable errors, which to-day are admitted by 
every one. Its contemplation of nature is childish and in op- 
position to science. It contains historical errors like other 
books. It is so also with its truths— they are mixed with 
errors. Instance the Old Testament idea of an angry God, &c. 

Dr. Schweitzer, Court-preacher, remarked that the New Tes- 
tament is the original proclamation of God’s love in Christ. 
Only in this relation has it enduring authority for him —so 
long an authority, until he shall experience that he has: 
attained in this love such perfection that he will no longer 
need this authority. But this he expects never to attain. 
In the Old Testament we see the preparations which God 
made for the revelation of his love in Jesus. The Bible is 
not an authority for us according to the human letter, but as 
teaching us the love of God in Christ, whereby we are “ all 
taught of God.” 

Pastor Schellenberg treated the subject from a practical 
point of view, dwelling at length on the methods of instruct- 
ing the young in the Bible. They should be told the whole 
truth about the Bible. In regard to the legends in which 
much of the history and doctrines of the Bible are presented, 
he did not think, as some maintain, they should be omitted in 
the teaching of children, because their connection with the 
rest of the Bible was indissoluble, and besides, the child will 
inevitably meet with them in other ways. There is a pro- 
found significance in the miracle for the childish mind ; there 
lies in it an edifying power ; it brings to him the Infinite in 
a picture that speaks to his heart. But this disposition of the 
child should not be prematurely disturbed by moralizing and 
cold intelligence. At a riper age, in the instruction for con- 
firmation, there should be unfolded to him the true nature of 
the legend, and its relation to the real facts, when he should 
learn to recognize and love in such accounts the holy and sig- 
nificant monuments of the faith and religious sentiments of 
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the people.— Familiarity with the Bible is preferable to in- 
struction in catechisms. 

Dr. Scheknel began by deploring the fact that theologians 
did not tell the people the whole truth, kept from them 
rather the results of their inquiries, especially in reference to 
the Bible.— In the question of the Authority of the Bible, two 
things should be distinguished: 1. What the Bible can no 
more be to us in reference to its Authority; 2. What the 
Bible according to its Authority ought to be and must be, espe- 
cially to the Protestant church. The theologians of the seven- 
teenth century made the Bible a holy literary petrifaction. How 
came they to set forth the Bible as an absolute divine author- 
ity? On: the ground of a thirty years’ experience and much 
thought, he would answer that Protestant theology in its 
orthodox-church coloring, has become more catholic than 
protestant. The catholic church needs a Pope, is nothing 
without a Pope. Those of the protestants who had in prin- 
ciple become catliolics, wanted a Pope. _ They could not have 
the one in Rome, so they made them a paper Pope. , The 
Bible is the paper Pope of the catholicizing protestant theol- 
ogy. But for us, so long as we are Protestant there can be 
no Pope, whether a paper Pope or a consistorial one. The 
Bible then cannot claim an infallible nor an external authority, 
so far as it is a writing having a historical origin and taking 
form through human instrumentality. There is but one abso- 
lute authority, and that is the living God; for an authority 
that takes a human expression cannot be absolute. The 
Bible is only'an internal authority, an authority by virtue of 
the wonderful power of its ideal truths of revelation ; and 
this authority does not lie there like gravel stones, which “we 
may pick up with ease from our path, but its truths must be 
sought and inquired for. In order that the Bible may be an 
authority we must.have the protestant right of its free inves- 
tigation. Only thus can we attain the truth, the roots of 
which are hidden in the Bible, only to be discovered by ear- 
nest research. 

Other speakers followed, but we need not report them, as 
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enough has been given to show the spirit of the association 
and its attitude towards one of the greatest theological ques- 
tions. It will be seen that there is a want of fullness and an 
absence of proofs both in the Discourse and in the Discussion. 
This defect must doubtless be attributed in part to the incom- 
pleteness of the Report of the meeting from which we have 
drawn, and our own abridgment of that. Our object has been 
to present, without comment, so much of the matter of the 
Report as would show the religious spirit and theological ten- 
dency of the German Protestant Union. 











ARTICLE VI. 






The Spirit of the Monks. 






RicuarD Rorue, Theologische Ethik (Die Asketik), Jourrroy, Intro- 
duction to Ethics (System of Mysticism), Zockler, Ueber Askese und 
deren Geschichte. 











Monasticism is a phase of the religious nature of man. In 
this we are to seek its hidden meaning and its origin. ‘ Every 
great error,” says Dr. Clarke, “is a truth gone astray ;” and 
we would infinitely prefer to be a monk, with all his fearful 
excesses, rather than be numbered among those who are total 
strangers to the spirit which kindles and transports him. Men 
who get terribly in earnest about anything in this world are 
impelled by legitimate motives, and deserve mild and consid- 
erate treatment at our hands. “The mistakes, passions and 
even perversities of our fellow creatures are not to be had in 
detestation nor laughed at, but — understood.” ? 

Religion is the universal longing after perfect godliness ; 
Monasticism springs from man’s inability to attain it. 

Catholicism aims at the accomplishment of this end by means 
of “Good Works,” and, if its doctrine was legitimately carried 


1 Hominum affectus et actiones nec detestari nec ridere, sed, — intelligere. Spinoza 
Ethic. ].b. ILL. Proem. 
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out, would finish by annihilating the human race. The child 
that clutches at the sun, exhausts itself in a vain effort. No 
man ever felt that he deserved much at the hands of the 
Almighty; and the monks of the Thebiad, who passed day 
and night in almost uninterrupted fasting, tears and laceration 
of the body, dared only hope that their “ Good Works” might 
equal, at most, the evil which they constantly fell into. Be- 
tween these two mill-stones humanity had soon been ground 
to powder. 

Protestantism, terrified at the fearful excesses of Ascete- 
cism, maintained that godliness was entirely independent. of 
works and could be attained by faith alone. This doctrine, 
when considered in the abstract, appears to justify the charge 
of licentiousness, which has frequently been brought against 
it, and would seem to discourage the exercise of practical vir- 
tue. A medium course affords the only escape from such ex- 
treme theories. It is difficult to believe that God would ever 
demand perfection at the hands of a being whom he has cre- 
ated imperfect; that he would take especial care that man 
might not contain within himself’ the possibility of perfect 
goodness in this life, and then punish him for not: attaining to 
it. ‘Be ye, therefore, perfect, as your Father which is in 
Heaven is perfect,’ should not be literally interpreted, as may 
be shown by many other texts in the Scriptures. This injunc- 
tion places before us a high aim towards which man should 
ever struggle, — but to which it is neither required nor ex- 
pected that he attain. Such is the answer to Protestantism. 

Against the Catholics it’ should be maintained that there 
are not two principles in the universe — but one; that the 
body does not belong to the devil but to God, and is his work ; 
that virtue is active, and that the passions are given us for 
our good, and should be controlled, not annihilated. “It is 
much easier to extinguish our first desire than it is to regulate 
and satisfy those that follow it.” ? 

Ascetecism, we have said, rests upon the longing after per- 
fect godliness, and it finds expression in two ways: 


2 Rochefoucauld. - 
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Ist. (negative.) It revenges itself upon the body which 
drags the soul down and prevents the accomplishment of its 
desire. It vents its spite upon the passions. 

2nd. (positive) The soul sinks itself in contemplation of 
the supreme good. 

The monk hated the world as the work of the devil, and 
his body as the means by which he was brought in contact 
with it. At different times he has pursued two. opposite 
courses with regard to the treatment of his body. He began 
by trying to wear it out, but finally concluded to let it rust 
out. The monks in Egypt were agriculturists, and Saint 
Benedictus in the sixth century prescribed seven hours man- 
ual labor every day. Usually, however, monasticism has 
evinced a profound contempt for all action, intellectual, phys- 
ical and sexual. 

We have alluded to the conscious inability of man to attain 
to that perfect good which he longs after. Now there are 
three conclusions which may be drawn from that fact, and 
we mention them in their historic order. 

1. There are two creating principles in the universe, a good 
and a bad; to the former we owe the living soul of man, and 
to the latter the material world and our bodies. This doc- 
‘trine was known to the early Christian church under the 
name of Manicheism but is, in its original form, as old as man 
himself. 7 

2. As the belief in one God gradually supplanted polythe- 
ism, it became necessary to account for this discrepancy be- 
tween man’s desire and his power of accomplishment; and 
the doctrine of the “ fall of man ” sprang into existence. 

3. As more just ideas of the character of God came to pre- 
vail, men have revolted, as from blasphemy, against the sup- 
position that God would require impossibilities from any of 
his creatures. The object of life has come to be regarded as 
the formation of character. Virtue is active, and man was 
already too noble for paradise when he was driven forth from 
it. ‘If he ever fell,” says some one, “he certainly fell up, 
for he has been growing nobler and better ever since.” Evil 
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is that divine “ collodion ” which, in the hand of the great 
Artist serves to bring out and “ develop” the hidden features 
in the human soul. ' 

Thus the doctrine of mysticism follows invariably either 
from the doctrine of Manicheism or that of “ the fall of man;” | 
and it isonly by accepting the last of these conclusions, enu- 
merated above, that we are able to refute it. 

Let us follow the principle, however, in its historic develop- 
ment. The belief in a personal devil* is probably as old as 
the belief in a personal God. The idea of unseen spirits 
owed its origin in the minds of the first men to the death of 
some of their fellow creatures. They recognized in nature 
certain phenomena which they felt obliged to attribute to an 
intelligent cause. All propitious circumstances were looked 
upon as the work of good spirits: all inimical events were 
traced back to the agency of bad ones. When the sun shone, 
the crops grew, or success crowned their efforts in the chase 
or upon the warpath — that was the work of God: but when 
the lightning struck their cabins, or the torrent swept away 
their harvests — that was the work of the devil. And hence- 
forth he became essential to the existence and development of 
asceticism. Hvoked by the belief in him the monastic life 
commenced to fall into disrepute so soon as the world began 
to question his ex:stence; and their destinies have been so 
closely interlaced that the history of the one would be the 
biography of the other. Quite recently an attempt has been 
made to ressurrect the devil. We have been told that ‘ the 
moral apathy of our time is the result of disbelief in a per- 
sonal devil” and that “ the devil forms a back-ground for the 
better display of God’s attributes.” * It remains to beseen 
what success will crown this effort at resuscitation. One 
thing, however, is certain, that asceticism, which could not sur- 

8 Dr. Schenkel says there never was a belief in a personal devil— only a supersti- 
tion. 


4 Martensen. Das Berwustsein von dem daemonischen Reiche und dem Fuersten 
desselben ist der dunkle, naechtliche Hintergrund fir das christliche Berwustsein, und 
die Furcht vor dem Teufel und das tiefe Grauen vor der daemonischen Gemeinschaft, 
der dunkle Grund fiir die christliche Gottesfurcht. 
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vive the decease of the devil, will spring into new life the moment 
he is resurrected again. 


Under the head of negative asceticism may properly be 


considered the three great vows which have characterized 
monastic institutions in alltime. These are celibacy, poverty, 
obedience. 

Celibacy. The monk, it has been said, regarded his body as 


the work of the devil and shrank with horror from the satis- 
faction of its wants. Of course all sexual indulgence was a 
mortal sin, and the state of celibacy was exalted far above 


that of marriage. ‘The state of Christian celibacy,” says a 
Catholic writer,® ‘is so eminent and so perfect that neither 
the Pagan philosophers have formed any idea of it, nor was it 
even known to the Ancient Law; while even the New has 
recommended, rather than commanded it.” Saint John 
Chrysostom, who knew so well the price and merit of it, did 
not fear to elevate this state above that of marriage, but even 
maintained its equality with the condition of the angels. “ If 
marriage,’ said he, “is not for the angels, it is not for the 
virgins.” Thus it is that Saint Cyprian has called them “ the 
beauty and ornament of spiritual grace, that divine image 
which corresponds to the holiness of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

The same author further remarks that “ Virginity is some- 
thing so delicate and so fragile that the least injury which it 


5M. Jean Baptiste Thiers, Traite de la Cloture des Religieuses Paris 1681, — a curi- 
ous and on some accounts a valuable work. The author devotes one chapter of his 
book to the censideration of the subject, ‘ Whether the ‘ Religieuses’ are justified in 
leaving their convent in ease of a great fire which threatens to destroy the building.” 
Several church fathers are quoted to support the affirmative of the question. Many 
instances are also adduced which would seem to justify it. Another chapter con- 
siders whether an unhealthy climate or danger of an inundation is cause sufficient for 
such abandonment and the author shows conclusively that bad air is not a sufficient 
justification for such a step, inasmuch as, in many cases, the sites of these cloisters 
have been chosen expressly on this account. (See in particular St. Bernhard Epistle 
321, and better still, Epistle 384). ‘Freshets’’ are decided to be inadequate, but 
“Tnundations ’’ have several fathers and one or two Popes on their side. Still another 
chapter considers whether monks and nuns are justified in leaving their retreats when 
the walls are threatened with overthrow, and here the writer shows conclusively 
again that several councils and a large number ef popes and prelates have decided 
this tobe sufficient cause for taking such a step. Finally, the question is asked 
whether famine justifies such abandonment, and the answer is a negative one. 
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receives is capable of tarnishing its eclat and the lustre which 
accompanies it.” ‘It is extremely important,” continues he, 
‘“‘ for Christian virgins, who wish to make sure the grace of 
their divine vocation and render themselves worthy the love 
and caresses of their Lord Jesus Christ, in the character of 
his spouses, that they fortify themselves outside of the world 
against the world, and that they place themselves out of the 
reach of all the criminal temptations which may possibly come 
from abroad.” 

Saint Ambrose says that “ the virgins by the observance of 
their vows, attain to the general resurrection by enjoying in 
advance, in this world, the glorious advantages which even the 
elect enjoy only after the day of universal judgment.” 

Saint Frances de Sales has also lauded the state of celibacy. 
(See epistle to an Abbess, No. 50.) 

Such is the doctrine of the Catholic church of to-day, and 
it rests wholly upon the system of Oriental dualism which 
has been embodied in her theology. She places celibacy higher 
' than marriage, and yet permits no divorce, the inconsistency 
of which will be seen at once. Why insist so tenaciously 
upon the observance of an institution of such subordinate 
value? There are two passages of Scripture which would 
seem to justify their position, viz.: Matt. xxii: 80, where 
Christ declares that in heaven they “ neither marry nor are 
given in marriage,” and also I Cor. vii: 7, where the apostle 
Paul expresses the wish that all men might be as he was — 
that is, single. We reply to any argument which may he 
based upon the first text; as follows; There may be things 
eminently proper and necessary in this world which would be 
decidedly out of place and unnecessary in the next one. 
Among these may be reckoned the propagation of our species, 
without which Christianity itself must soon cease to exist. 
With regard to the second text we remark : 

1. Saint Paul was in the minority among the apostles in this 
respect. 2. He had no idea of extolling celibacy, in itself, 
above marriage, but only preferred it for his followers on 
account of the troubled state of the times, the persecution to 
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which they were subject, and the supposed proximity of the 
second coming of Christ. His view of the sanctity of mar- 
riage, in itself, may be inferred from the fact that he has com- 
pared it to the relation which exists between Christ and his 
church. 

This is one of the most pernicious doctrines of the Catholic 
church, but is a legitimate consequence of the character 
which she assigns to virtue, viz., freedom from everything. 
which pertains to the body, as the work of Satan. God has 
given us our passions for a good purpose. Virtue is active. 
It is the result of atemptation overcome, or the reward of the 
moderate employment of our powers. The monk finds it 
much easier to bolt the door upon his passions than he does to 
regulate and control them. Virtue is a state of the heart and 
the purest souls in heaven, those close around the throne of 
God, are mothers. Swedenborg said that “ although the vir- 
gins he saw in heaven were beautiful, the wives were incom- 
parably more beautiful, and went on increasing in beauty 
evermore.” “So celibacy is the highest state? And why? 
Because it is the safest and easiest road to heaven.” A pretty 
reason! We should have thought that was a sign of a lower 
state and not a higher. Noble spirits show their nobleness by 
daring the most difficult paths. And even if marriage was 
but one weed-field of temptation, as these miserable pedants 
say, who have never tried it, or have misused it to their own 
shame, it.would be a greater deed to conquer its temptations 
than to fly from them in cowardly longings after ease and 
safety.”’® ‘It is as unreasonable,” says Dr. Johnson, “for a 
man to go into a Carthusian convent for fear of being immoral, 
as for a man to cut off his hands for fear he should steal.” 

Poverty. In India the Fakirs go stark naked. In Paris, 
the Lazarists borrow the clothing which they wear. Money is 
the means which we employ to satisfy our material wants. 
By thrusting it contemptuously from us we cast a reproach 
upon the values which it represents. Hence the oath of pov- 
erty was one of the first expressions of the monastic spirit. 

* Charles Kingsley. 7 Boswell’s Life of Johnson. 
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It has always been regarded as the sign of a special and ex- 
traordinary sanctity. ‘ Freedom from every lien which binds 
us to the body,” was the watchword of the monk, and he 
found it much easier to renounce wealth altogether, than to 
employ it judiciously and generously. The most that can be 
said against this practise is, that it does violence to nature. 
God seems to have implanted in every human breast the 
desire to provide for the future. Competency is a duty. 
Only the morally lazy can desire poverty. He who does not 
wish to be rich cannot love his fellow men. If the monk would 
employ himself actively, make the best of all his powers, apply 
the result of his labors to the amelioration of the lot of his 
neighbor, devoutly trust in God for the future, and rely upon 
Him who sends the “ rainy days” to supply him with a shel- 
ter,—his course would be a most commendable one. But 
when he resolves to neither have nor earn money, and sinks his 
soul in idle contemplation of the Supreme Being, he makes 
a great mistake. It is worthy of notice that a great major- 
ity of monks have never been severely tempted “with regard 
to worldly possessions and some one has remarked that people 
who affect to despise wealth wish to revenge themselves 
against the injustice of fortune by manifesting a contempt for 
that of which they are deprived. “It is a secret means of 
insuring one’s-self against the degradation of poverty. It is 
a round about away of reaching that consideration to which 
we are unable to attain by means of riches.” 

Others are willing to sacrifice great worldly possessions for 
an odor of distinguished sanctity in this life, or hoping to 
drive a good bargain with the future one. ‘Some, without 
any doubt,” says a Catholic writer,’ “ without any attraction 
for solitude have consecrated themselves to the Lord out of 
pure pride.” The council of Orleans found it necessary to 
decree “‘ that no monk should abandon, out.of ambition or 
pride, the monastery to which he belonged, for the purpose of 
constructing a cell for himself.” 

The monk has always wished to distinguish himself by a 


8 Massillon. 
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particular garb, and the more striking it was the better he 
seemed to like it. It is doubtful if any monastic order could 
long exist without some such outward badge of holiness. 
Even the “ Sisters of Charity,” in some respects a most admir- 
able organization, betray a weakness in this direction. Look 
at their deep collars, white bonnets and heavy cross, and then 
judge how much vanity may have to do with their piety. Why 
are not people satisfied to.do good in an unostentatious man- 
ner? Why can they not practice the heavenly virtues and at 
the sane time discharge their daily duties? We are satisfied 
that self-love lies at the bottom of all such institutions — 
granted, a high order of self-love. The first impulse of a 
man, spiritually moved, may be to connect himself with a 
monastic order, but as his religious experience deepens he 
sees the refined selfishness of such a course, and realizes that 
his heaviest cross is to be sought in the world, and in bearing 
the infirmities of his fellowmen. How the cheap virtue of a 
Sister of Charity-sinks into insignificance compared with the 
heroism of the thousands of pure minded women who remain 
in society and employ themselves — to take a single instance 
— in the education of youth. People like to advertise their 
goodness ; they wish to belong to a “ Good Society ’’ — one 
that makes a business of being good. A flowing gown or a 
white linen bonnet and collar make it so easy to love God and 
be just. It is not difficult to act nobly when one is all alone. 
How often we make resolutions which we fail to keep. The 
effort, the struggle which we make — that is virtue. Resolu- 
tion has no positive worth. Now this difference between re- 
solving and doing is just the difference between passive and 
active virtue ; between doing good with your every-day clothes 
on and doing good with your distinctively pious habiliments 
on; between going into a monastery, and discharging your 
duties among your fellow men. 

But, at another time, perhaps we may show how the monks 
have always repudiated their vows of poverty whenever the 
munificence of their superstitious patrons have rendered it 
profitable ; and to what contemptible chicanery and artifice 
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they have resorted in order to reconcile their personal poverty 
with the scandalous opulence of the monasteries to which they 
belonged. 

Obedience. Obedience was made by Saint Benedictus (529) 
the first of heavenly virtues. St. Bernard (1100) said to the 
monks of his order, “If an angel from heaven should bid me 
do anything contrary to my rule, I would refuse an obedience 
which would render me a transgressor of my own vows.” 
Ignatius Loyola (1582) enjoined obedience to superiors even 
to the commission of mortal sins. Hence the Jesuits have 
often perjured themselves; they have lied and calumniated 
whenever it promised to advance the interests of their order. 
The danger of such an institution, to the state, may easily be 
imagined. To this principle, boldly pushed to the end, the 
Jesuits may possibly owe their expulsion from every Euro- 
pean country. A Roman citizen once said, “ If my brother 
should order me to burn the capitol, I would burn it.” It is 
needless to say that the physical liberty of that Roman was 
forthwith restrained. “To be dead to myself, to have no 
longer a will of my own, no will, no temper, no opinions,” such 
is the Catholic doctrine of obedience. Let us see how it 
agrees with that of the New Testament. If the divine Master 
has taught obedience to kings and princes, where has he pre- 
scribed that servile subordination which robs a man of all in- 
dependence, all dignity, all personality. In what passage 
of the Sacred Book is it taught that a creature made in 
the image of God ought to obey like a corpse, perinde ac cad- 
aver. Such a rule of life may be found in the code of 
Brahmanism, but the New Testament speaks, on the contrary, 
of the glorious liberty of the children of God, (Rom. viii: 2) 
and recommends us to rest firm in the liberty to which 
Christ has called us, (Gal. v: 1). Christian perfection is the 
sister of progress and liberty. 

Thus far we have dwelt upon the first or negative form of 
Asceticism ; let us now proceed to consider the second or ac- 
tive expression of the monastic spirit. The monk sinks him- 

® Bourdaloue, Retraite Spirituelle. 10 Rule of the Jesuits. 
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self in contemplation of the perfect good. To be plunged in 
God, and grow with him like a flame —that is the mystic’s 
purpose. He loses sight of the distinction which must always 
exist between self-consciousness and God-consciousness, The 
relation which exists between these two must always remain a 
mystery. One thing, however, is certain— man’s individ- 
uality must never be lost sight of. Mysticism, (from pva, to 
see with closed eyes) forgets that fact: it arises from an im- 
perfect, that is to say, a one-sided development of conscious- 
ness. Self-contemplation plunges man into the abyss of self- 
deification and self-satisfaction. Self-examination, when car- 
ried to excess, is a species of vanity. We flatter ourselves 
when we think to discover a great many faults and errors in 
our own hearts. Hence the pernicious character of such 
“ Spiritual exercises’ as those prescribed by the Jesuits. Do 
‘ not probe your motives too deeply. Some one has remarked 
that it is as injurious and unprofitable as pulling up a plant 
for the purpose of examining its roots. If you search your 
heart too closely the chances are that you will conclude in the 
end that there is no such thing as virtue, and in this event 
there are two alternatives — turn fatalist or monk. You will 
abandon yourself to sensuality and utter godlessness, adopting 
the atheist’s motto, *‘let us live while we live, for to-morrow 
we die,”’ or you will be drawn into ascetic practises of the 
most hopeless kind. Do not brood over the secret springs of 
action. Forget yourself, if it be possible. Forget, in your 
zeal for others, that you have a soul of your own to save. 
Know that there is but one crime in the world — to remember 
yourself; and there is but one virtue — to forget yourself. 

All that has been said on this subject should be taken with 
its proper limitations. The New Testament recommends self- 
examination (Mait. vii: 3 and I Cor. xi: 31) ; not as an end, 
however, but only as a means. It should prepare us for the 
better performance of our duties towards our fellow men. 
For “if we would judge ourselves we should not be judged.” 
Let an hour, now and then, be set aside for meditation and 
self-examination. Never enter upon any great work without 
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having devoted a short time to solitude. ‘ One hour of secret 
meditation and silent prayer,” says a Persian poet, “is of 
more worth than seventy thousand years of outward wor- 
ship.” This would be an excellent practice for the clergyman. 
Let him do it before preparing his sermon rather than after- 
wards, otherwise honesty may oftentimes compel him to sacri- 
fice the results of a week’s labor. Christ went into the wil- 
derness and fasted forty days just before entering upon his 
ministry. The world has never produced a great man nor a 
noble, virtuous woman who was not educated to some extent 
by solitude. In those quiet moments God ordained them for 
their high and noble office. But society is not to be aban- 
doned, it is man’s native element. ‘ Man is more social than 
any bee.”’ Solitude is a bath which cleanses us from the im- 
purities of active life and refreshes and invigorates us for a 
new effort. ‘Whoever delights altogether in solitude is 
either a wild beast or a God.” (Aristotle.) Contemplation 
makes us acquainted with ourselves. By this means we fix 
our human vocation in the eye ; but never lose sight of its im- 
mediate character. “ Protracted solitude, says De Wette, brings 
with it emptiness of spirit, for the spirit can enrich itself only 
in active life.” To fast is good. Fast! But do it because it 
is quite impossible to think or pray upon a full stomach ; one 
falls asleep. The genuine observation of a day of fasting 
and prayer would be productive of much good. But never 
run away from the world. It is an act of moral cowardice. 
The monk seeks extravagant methods of atonement; why not 
try that most severe of all—the practice of virtue under 
severe temptation ? why not remain in society and help purify 
it? If you are to crucify the flesh, let the world be your 
cross — there is none like it, — and do not rob the world of 
its cross by taking yourself out of it. If God’s providence is 
manifested in any one thing more than in another, it is in the 
. gradual uplifting of his people ; in the civilization and moral 
education of society. If you abandon His grand experiment 
in this life He will abandon your soul in the life which is to 
come. ‘ You deserted from my standard there below, I have 
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pensions laid up only for those who bravely met the foe, 
fought their way through the temptations of life and rose vic- 
torious above them all. Devote yourself to any form of self- 
culture that you choose, but know that complete forgetfulness 
of self and devotion to the good of others is the only virtue 
which I recognize in man.” The remoteness from God, im- 
plied by words such as these, is much more to be feared than 
the most terrible conception of a material hell. 

Man is a creature of two worlds, the material and the spir- 
itual.. He belongs to both of them. We are citizens as well 
as pilgrims. Citizens of this world, pilgrims of the next. 
We are born of the earth and should not live outside of the 
world but in it. We ought not to abstain from the exercise of 
our passions, it is our duty to work through them. The monk 
attempts to steal around the world, and therefore is cowardly. 
We must force our way through in order to win.the hero’s 
crown. The ruined cloisters of Europe remind one that moral 
cowardice was once nourished and applauded. 

‘* But men who abandon themselves to a contemplative life 
do no harm and think only on God; have they no merit in 
his eyes? No! for if they do no harm, neither do they per- 
form any good, and hence they are useless ; moreover, not to 
do good is already to do evil. God wishes man to think of 
Him, but not of Him alone, since He has given man duties to 
perform towards his fellow men. He who consumes himself 
in meditation and prayer has no merit in the sight ef God, 
since his life is wholly personal and useless to humanity, and 
God will demand an account of him for the good which he has 
Not done.” 1 


ARTICLE VII. 


The Moravians. 


THE Moravians are one of the numerous small sects of 
Europe that profess to trace their origin to the preaching of 
11 Allan Kardec. Le livre des Esprits.” 
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St. Paul in Illyria and the provinces of Asia Minor, as related 
in the fifteenth chapter of Romans and in the second Hpistle 
to Timothy. Of the same class were the Vaudois and the 
Albigenses, also the Paulicians of Armenia. Whether or not 
the line can be traced so far, it is certain the Moravians had 
an early existence ; although the distinctive name was not 
adopted till about the middle of the ninth century, when 
through the preaching of two eminent ecclesiastics, Christian- 
ity became the national religion in Moravia and subsequently 
in Bohemia. 

They were never Romanists, but. descended through the 
Greek church, and first attracted attention and afterwards suf- 
ferred persecution in consequence of their refusal in 680 to 
attend the Ccumenical Council at Constantinople, on the 
ground that they were not image worshippers. Some tempo- 
rary advantages accrued to them during the early conflict 
between the churches of the East and the West, as they occu- 
pied a kind of neutral ground though understood to be in 
partial sympathy with the former ; but these were more than 
counterbalanced by the growing violence of Rome towards all 
dissenters, when the attention of their rivals was drawn off by 
the incursions of the Mohammedans into their territory. 

So the Moravian church had a precarious existence, sur- 
rounded as it was by hostile Catholic interests, maintaining 
itself in silence, or holding private meetings oy night in secret 
places, and early in the fourteenth century almost ceased to 
exist ; although, as we shall see, it succeeded through every 
vicissitude in preserving its line of ecclesiastics, on which its 
sense of authority, as well as security as a church, depended. 

By the preaching of John Huss in Bohemia late in the 
same century, Protestantism again asserted itself on the con- 
tinent. His martyrdom, while striking terror into feebler 
advocates, yet gave the church a new impulse, and from this 
period the Moravians date the second era of their existence. 
Though Huss was never identified with them, their cause and 
his were common, and they, as the best organized Protestants, 
profited by his labors. The “ Hussites,’’ immediate followers 
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of John Huss, were for a time a distinct people, and for a 
dozen years felt the keen edge of the spirit that had kindled 
the fagots around their illustrious leader. When, however, 
the welding influence of persecution was withdrawn, they 
divided on trifling pretexts into two or three little sects, were 
overreached by the Catholics in a council called for mutual 
consultation, and in great part swallowed up by them. The 
remainder, too-few to sustain a separate existence, sought. al- 
liance with the Moravians, and together they formed the 
Unitas Fratrum or Church of United Brethren, by which title 
the Moravian Church is generally distinguished at the present 
day. Important accessions were from time to time received 
from other Protestants, especially the Vaudois, who were 
driven by persecution from their scattered settlements in Aus- 
tria, and thus their body gradually assumed strength and im- 
portance. 

But new troubles awaited them. As their churches, though 
small, increased in numbers, the Catholic authorities became 
alarmed, and gave ont that they were plotting against the 
state. Added to this, some of their new allies proved recre- 
ant, especially Rokyzan, a “ Calixtine,” or Hussite Bishop 
and former friend became their avowed enemy and joined the 
Roman prelates in their accusations and persecutions. They 
were driven from the towns and villages and their property 
confiscated. Many were tortured to evoke confessions of 
political conspiracy, and others left at midwinter to perish in 
the open fields. Notwithstanding these incredible sufferings 
they gradually gained in numbers and strength. They held 
their meetings and even convoked synods in caves and retired 
places among the mountains, whence they sent, by private 
means, words of encouragement and council to the brethren 
scattered throughout Moravia and one or two neighboring 
provinces. In 1481 they were exiled by royal edict, and sought 
refuge in Moldavia, one of the Danubian provinces. Ten 
years later, the edict having been revoked, love of their native 
land induced them to return, and war engaging the attention 
of the government, the brethren enjoyed a season of compar- 
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ative rest. During this interval they published a translation 
of the Bible in the Bohemian tongue and appreciating thus 
early the advantages of the art of printing, as yet little known, 
established two or three presses in different parts of the coun- 
try for the special purpose of placing their doctrines before 
the people in the most available form. In seasons of repose 
the Moravians diligently improved their opportunities and 
spread a knowledge of their doctrines and in time of persecu- 
tion confirmed those they had gathered in from’ the world. 

It is customary to date the Reformation from the period of 
Martin Luther. But it,is essential to a complete understand- 
ing of the causes of the Reformation to know that before 
Luther left the cloister at Wittemberg, the Moravians num- 
bered more than 200 societies, fully and regularly constituted 
as Protestant churches. As they attracted to their ranks men 
of wealth and position, most of whom were imbued with their 
spirit of devotion and sacrifice, new and convenient houses of 
worship were built. They were the very first to rally in any 
considerable numbers to the support of Luther ; and so nearly 
did their doctrines coincide that it seems probable they 
would have been swallowed up by the Lutheran church but for 
the laxity of discipline in the latter, which the former always 
deeply deplored. Luther regarded the dissemination of truth 
as the one thing needful, or perhaps the immediate practical 
necessity, while the Moravians insisted upon a strict church 
discipline as necessary to the continued purity of the Chris- 
tian. communion. They entertained, moreover, different 
views of the Lord’s supper; the Moravians regarding the 
bread and wine merely as symbols, while Luther maintained 
essentially the Catholic theory of the very presence in the 
elements. Though these differences caused each to be some- 
what wary of the other, and at times occasioned distrust, yet 
Luther frequently bore the most generous testimony both to 
the purity of the Moravian doctrines and the efficiency of 
their organization. 

About the year 1550, soon after the death of Luther, there 
was a general war against the Protestants ; in France, Spain, 
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and Flanders against the Huguenots, and in Austria and the 
German states against the various divisions of the Protestant 
church that had sprung up under Luther, Calvin, and their 
contemporaries. The Moravians were driven into Poland and 
thence into Prussia, where they found a temporary refuge. 
But wherever they went and through whatever persecutions, 
they left the seeds of their doctrines which sprang up into 
Protestant churches, and in ten years from the time of their 
expulsion from Moravia they numbered some of the most 
influential of the Polish and Prussian noblemen. ; 

The Lutherans, the Moravians, and the Reformed church of 
Poland were distinct ecclesiastical organizations, all basing 
their doctrines on the Augsburg Confession, but differing in 
matters of church government and discipline. As all were 
objects of Catholic persecution there was a strong bond of 
sympathy between them, and they often united their forces in 
a common cause. An attempt to form a closer alliance devel- 
oped some partizan tendencies which threatened disaster, but 
after two or three ineffectual trials they succeeded in 1570, in 
forming a union upon conditions expressed in what has since 
been known as the Polish Consensus. From this union, how- 
ever, more was hoped than ever realized. Arianism, then 
anew growth in Germany, introduced an element of discord, 
and besides, the differences between the parties to the agreement 
were found to be more serious than at first anticipated. Still 
these three branches of the church were in a great measure 
united for many years in every measure calculated to promote 
the cause of Protestant Christianity ; and therefore in histor- 
ical narrations some confusion very naturally arises from any 
attempt to treat them separately. © 

With occasional waves of persecution breaking over them, 
the Moravians maintained on the whole a prosperous exis- 
tence, till in 1612 on the death of the emperor Rhodolph II. 
of Germany, when the court of Rome began to rigidly en- 
force the decrees of the Council of Trent, which though 
issued more than fifty years before had been substantially void, 
partly because of the relative strength of the Protestants, and 
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- partly because of the questionable attitude of Rome toward 
the secular powers. Immediately on the death of Rhodolph 
the spirit of opposition began to manifest itself in the most 
violent form. While directed against Protestants in general 
it was especially vindictive towards the Moravians, because 
they had never, as a church, courted the favor of the papal 
authorities. While individuals, for the sake of life and family, 
had in rare instances conformed to the outward requirements 
of the Catholic church, they had labored assiduously in pri- 
vate for the advancement of the Protestant cause ; and, as a 
body, their position had always been unequivocal. 

The scenes that had disgraced France fifty years before, be- 
gan to be re-enacted in Moravia and Bohemia, and it is not 
strange perhaps that, as in. the former case, excesses should 
have been committed on both sides. Ferdinand, successor of 
Rhodolph, was either unable or unwilling to afford his subjects 
adequate protection. The Protestants, stung to desperation 
by the unbridled license-of their enemies, did an unwise thing 
in arraying themselves against the lawful ruler. This was 
precisely what the Catholics desired, for it gave an opportu- 
nity to fight for the papal church in the name of the state. 
This was in part the origin of the thirty years’ war, which, 
whatever may be said in general terms of its favorable effect 
upon the liberties of Europe, wrought a grievous and a need- 
.less wrong to the devoted subjects of this sketch. 

The Protestants suffered a terrible defeat at the hands of 
the imperialists at Weissenberg, near the city of Prague, in 
November 1620. The blow fell with tremendous force upon 
the Moravians, who throughout were the special objects of 
Catholic vengeance. Their principal men were captured or 
driven from the country, and many of their leaders—ministers 
and others, led with unseemly haste to execution. The his- 
tory of this period presents some of the most remarkable and 
touching cases of martyrdom in the records of: the Christian 
world. And so this little company of believers passed liter- 
ally through a baptism of blood, and when at last there was a 
prospect of relief, were only nearing the verge of destruction. 
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For strange to say, at the treaty of Westphalia, by which the 
thirty years’ war was brought to a close, the other Protestants 
accepted terms for themselves, without a single stipulation in 
favor of their colleagues of Moravia, and so they were left to 
the continued rage of Austria, inspired by papal Rome. Of 
course no small community could long exist in such a situa- 
tion. And so, deprived of their churches and their property, 
without protection and without sympathy, conformity or exile 
were the only alternatives ; and the Moravian Church as such 
disappeared from the face of the earth. 

And now we shall see what vitality there is in a small body 
of heroic and determined men when devoted, heart, hand and 
soul to the cause of Christian truth and duty. Scattered here 
and there through several kingdoms, without recognition in 
church or state, and compelled, oftentimes on pain of death, to 
maintain their principles in silence, there seemed not the 
remotest chance of ever reviving the church, much less mak- 
ing it a recognized power in the Christian world. Still a few 
had hope, and determined at least to do what the exigencies 
of the case would permit. As already intimated, the preser- 
vation of their line of Bishops was deemed of the very first 
importance, for like the Episcopalians of a later day, as well 
as the Roman Catholics, they placed great stress on the 
apostolic succession. Accordingly, in 1532, after the 
destruction of their churches, John Amos Comenius, a schol- 
arly man and one of the most devoted of their ministers, was 
consecrated Bishop “ over the dispersed brethren of Bohemia 
and Moravia.”’ For nearly forty years, amid circumstances 
that might well appall the bravest heart, he labored with 
tongue and pen to preserve the name and records of the 
church, and secure protection for its members from the vari- 
ous sovereigns of Europe. 

Comenius was succeeded as Bishop in 1662 by Peter 
Jablonsky and he in turn a few years later by his son, David 
Ernest Jablonsky, afterwards court chaplain to the king of 
Prussia ; and he lived to see the restoration. of the Moravian 
church ; and in 1735 conveyed the Bishopric to David Nitch- 
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man from whom it has descended in regular order to the pres- 
ent day. In order to understand the conditions of the resto- 
ration it is necessary here to go back a few years in our narra- 
tive and introduce a name which is held in especial reverence 
by all the brethren of the later or revived church. 

Nicolas Lewis, Count of Zinzendorf, .was a disciple of 
Spener, the founder of the Pietists, a class of German Mys- 
tics. Though of a deeply religious nature, and early inclined 
to the ministry, he was designed by his family for the service 
of the state, in which by birth and education he held high 
rank. Yielding to the importunities of friends, on the comple- 
tion of his academic course he went to Dresden and accepted 
a position in the civil service. Here he found some opportu- 
nity to gratify his desire for religious improvement. There 
were a few Protestants, with whom he became acquainted, 
and shortly after his private residence was opened for reli- 
gious service on the Sabbath. The simplicity of these people 
and the character of their service may be inferred from a note 
in the Count’s diary, written at the time. ‘ We are glad in 
the Lord, and young and old sit together like little children. 
We patiently bear with those among us who are desirous of © 
being thought learned, and seek by example to teach them 
better.” He remained at Dresden about seven years, when, 
yielding to the calls of conscience, he relinquished his posi- 
tion with the purpose of giving himself unreservedly to the 
cause of religion. 

It was about this time that two or three families, exiles from 
Moravia, made their way into Saxony, where Zinzendorf had 
large estates, and sought a refuge at his hands. Among them 
was Christian David, who was followed shortly after by the 
Nitchman family, afterwards so prominently identified with the 
Moravian church. They established themselves in a tract of 
land set apart for their accomodation, and formed the nucleus 
of the village of Herrnhut, which in the space of five years 
numbered 800 refugees drawn together by considerations of 
religious freedom. And here, after a lapse of nearly a cen- 
tury of persecution and unrest, the Moravians found a spot 
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where they could worship God without fear of molestation. 
This community greatly interested Zinzendorf, and to it he 
gave time, attention, and material aid— laboring first as a 
catechist in the church, and afterwards as a minister. 

But among those who had sought refuge at Herrnhut were 
a few Lutherans and others who dissented from the Moravians, 
in matters pertaining to the church; and but a short time 
elapsed when there was a schism that threatened serious con- 
sequences to the settlement. The Count was sorely grieved, 
and labored: in the noblest and kindest spirit to harmonize the 
discordant elements, and with partial success ; but it led him 
to abandon the idea of gathering all Christians into one com- 
munion, which had been a favorite dream of his, and deter- 
mined him for the first time to rank himself with the Mora. 
vian church. The rupture caused the withdrawal of the 
chief dissenters, or their organization into a separate congre- 
gation, and Herrnhut became thenceforth the head-quarters of 
the Moravian church in Europe. 

But now the-aim was to return as nearly as possible to the 
conditions of the primitive church, and the organization was 
perfected with minute detail. The teaching both by ministers 
and catechists was of the simplest character, and a kind of 
parental watchfulness was exercised over all members of the 
community. Hiders were appointed who ranked next to the 
minister ; below them were helpers and then inspectors and 
monitors, each of whom were charged with special duties. 

As the separation of the sexes was a fundamental eondition 
of their discipline, there were officers corresponding to the 
above, among the women. It was customary a little later 
in their history for the unmarried men to live in one family 
or community, and the unmarried women in another, and 
special care was taken to prevent the mingling of the two 
sexes in youth; not however with any view to prevent mar- 
riage at a proper age, for this was held both a privilege and a 
duty. As Herrnhut prospered and its fame extended, it ex- 
cited the alarm of the neighboring rulers, beeause great num- 
bers of their Protestant subjects, eluding the patrol, escaped 
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to the coveted retreat. A commission of inquiry developed 
the fact that Zinzendorf had not only never employed any 
special means to induce immigration, but that he had steadily 
rcfused to admit to the community any persons save such as 
came avowedly fleeing from persecution, and were moved 
solely by religious considerations. But the court of Saxony 
could not afford to incur the displeasure, much less the hos- 
tility, of its neighbors, and so, while really sympathising with 
the reformers, forewarned the Count to sell his estates and 
then sent him into exile. He improved the opportunity thus 
forced upon him to make the acquaintance of the leading 
Reformers of Europe ; he visited England and was recognized 
by the Bishop of Canterbury as an ecclesiastic.in the regular 
-line of descent, and on his return subsequently to Herrnhut 
the Moravians were acknowledged as a legitimate branch of 
the Christian church. 

During this visit to England the Count also met the Wes- 
leys — apostles of Methodism — with whom for a brief time 
he held cordial relations. He likewise became _inter- 
ested with Whitefield in certain Missionary operations, that he 
was planning among the negroes and Indians in the American 
colonies. But this enterprise was short lived, for reasons that 
may hereafter appear. 

The general favor in which their organization was held, in- 
duced the authorities at Herrnhut to send deputations into 
all the Protestant countries of the continent, and thence to 
plant missions at the most favorable points. Into this 
arrangement Zinzendorf entered with much zeal, when the 
decree of banishment was so far abated as to permit him to 
return to his beloved community. Perhaps the most remark- 
able, and in some respects the most interesting phase of the 
history of this people relates to their foreign missions — 
which, however, cannot be adequately treated in the limits 
assigned for this article. 
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The Marbles of Nineveh and the Bible. 


GREAT was the excitement when Herculaneum and Pompeii were: 
dug from the graves of. lava and ashes which Vesuvius had piled upon: 
them, and where they had lain for 1700 years unknown and almost 
forgotten. It was a wonder strange and new to step into the houses. 
of the inhabitants. and look around, and see every thing — their pal- 
aces, and dormitories, and kitchens, and food, andi furniture, and pic-. 
tures, and ornaments —all just as they left them when they fled for 
life from that fiery tempest. 

But we have something still more exciting, in the revelations that. 
have come to us, as year by year the huge mounds from 50 to 150: 
feet in height, the graves of old Nineveh and Babylon, have been. 
opened, and we have walked into their palaces and. temples which 
have been buried and forgotten nearly three thousand: years! And,. 
looking round, we see how they built and how they. lived, all the splen- 
dors and riches and luxuries whichgirt about the Assyrian in the day 
of his power. And passing through the endless-labyrinth of halls 
and chambers and courts, we behold the sculptured marbles which 
tell the story of his wars and conquests, of his oppressions and cruel-. 
ties, of his slaves and tributes ;; of his amusements, his manners, his 
superstitions — we see the captive Jews toiling and suffering, and read 
anew the story of the Bible-on. the marbles of Nineveh and Khorsa-. 
bad. Nay, we stand amid the ruins of her palaces, and see the kings 
of Nineveh and the ancient prophets of Israel, rising from the- dead ;. 
and, reaching out over the abyss of thirty centuries, they join hands 
in attestation to the truth of God's marvellous Word ! 

In illustrating this subject, we can only touch upon a few partic- 
ulars. And first we shall take the Assyrian monarchs as they ap- 
pear in the Scripture records, and then compare these records with 
those upon the marbles. 

All the great halls of the various palaces are surrounded in the 
interior with sculptured slabs set into the walls, and covered with 
representations of the great historical events of the: reigns of the: 
respective kings; such as battles, sieges of cities, the conquests of 
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provinces, the building of towns, and of mounds for palaces and tem- 
ples, processions of captives, caravans bearing tribute from subjugated 
nations, or presents from vassal kings, or taxes from the various dis- 
tricts of the empire, &c., &c. 

Several hundreds of these have been removed, taken down the 
Euphrates, and shipped to England and France, and set up in the 
British Museum, and that of the Louvre at Paris. These slabs vary 
in size from 3 to 7 feet in breadth and from 5 to 11 feet in height; 
and a part even reach 13 and 15 feet. Some of them have been 
brought to our own country and presented to Amherst College. 

These slabs become, as it were, leaves in the Assyrian history. 
Each chamber, in fact, is a volume; for not only do we ‘have the 

‘sculptures, but also inscriptions in a cuneiform or wedge-form letter, 
which furnishes a commentary on the events represented by the artist. 
Great progress has already been made in deciphering this language, 
as we have stated elsewhere, and we have most wonderful and inter- 
esting additions to our knowledge of ancient Nineveh. 

I. The first Assyrian king mentioned in the Bible is Pul, in I 
Chron. v : 26, and II Kings xv: 19,20. “ And the God of Israel 
stirred up the spirit of Pul, king of Assyria, and he came against the 
land. And Menahen (king of Israel) gave Pul a thousand talents of 
silver, that he might confirm the kingdom in his hand. So the king 
of Assyria turned back and stayed not there in the land — but he 
carried them away, even the Reubenites and the Gadites, and the 
half-tribe of Manasseh ” — i. e., into captivity, a thing which always 
followed every conquest. 

Such is the Bible account. Now if we go to Nineveh and exam- 
ine the marbles, we find in one of the historical chambers in the pal- 
ace of Nimroud, an inscription sculptured by this very monarch, in 
which he says, “I have reduced under my yoke the countries from the 
banks of the Euphrates, as far as the great sea of the setting-sun” — 
i. e., the Mediterranean Of course this included Israel or Samaria; 
but to make it sure, in the enumeration of the countries we have men- 
tioned both Samaria and Syria, as well as Tyre and Sidon, Edom and 
Philistia. And special mention is made of Damascus, and of the 
heavy tribute forced from the king, consisting of 2,300 talents of sil- 

_ ver, 8,000 of copper, and 5,000 of brass, or $4,000,000. The 2,300 
talents of silver without doubt included the 1,000 taken from the 
king of Israel. 
Thus we see the Jewish and the Assyrian records in perfect accord. 
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The Bible and the Nineveh marbles, silent for more ) than tremOr 
hundred years, tell the same story. 

II. The next king of Assur or Assyria mentioned in the Scripture 
is Tiglath Pileser, who is invited by Ahaz, king of Jerusalem, to help 
him against the kings of Israel and Syria, who are leagued to de- 
throne him. The Assyrian comes to his aid, but helps himself more 
than Ahaz. Of this monarch little has been found as yet —only a 
few clay cylinders, now in the British Museum, the inscriptions on 
which consist of some 800 short lines, not yet deciphered. (See 
Quarterly for Oct. 1868.) 

His successor was Shalmanesar, who resolved to complete the sub- 
jugation and destruction of Israel. Hoshea, the king, paid the trib- 
ute demanded, or as the Bible says, “ Hoshea became his servant, and 
rendered him presents.” But at last he rebelled, encouraged and 
aided by So, king of Egypt, the hereditary enemy of Assyria. Im- 
mediately on hearing this Shalmanesar marched on Samaria, and, after 
a siege of three years, took and destroyed the city, and carried the 
Ten Tribes into captivity, and replaced them by people transported 
from Assyria to the west. These mingling with the few of the poorer 
classes of Israelites left in the country, formed the people whom we 
subsequently meet in the New Testament under the name of Samari- 
tans. II Kings xvii: 1-8, 24. 

Let us now go back to Nineveh, and see what we can find of these 
things. Unfortunately the tablet giving an account of this campaign 
is much mutilated. But we find Jew and Assyrian bearing the same 
testimony. The marbles tell us that in the first year of his reign, he 
came against Samaria, conquered it, and carried the people into cap- 
tivity beyond the Euphrates, and settled in their places colonists from 
Babylonia, of whom the same tribute was demanded as had been for- 
merly paid. And the marbles tell us what the Bible does not — the 
number of families carried into captivity, viz: 27,280. This would 
seem to show that only the better class was carried off, leaving still 
the lower classes in large numbers; for 27,280 would give not more 
than 150,000 captives. Of course multitudes were slaughtered, a 
marked feature in the conquests of the Assyrians. 

Again we turn to the Bible, and read thus: “The king of Assyria 
shall lead away the Egyptians prisoners and the Ethiopians captives, 
young and old, naked and barefoot.” This was in revenge for their 
having encouraged and aided Hoshea in his revolt, and for the general 
hostility of Egypt to Assyria. So far the Bible. Let us compare 
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this to the marbles. We enter the great palace and go to the sculp- 
tures, and here is the record of it as the prophet has stated it — nay, 
more exactly, because we are told the very year of Shalmanesar’s 
reign in which it happened, viz. the 7th, and also that Pharoah was 
compelled to pay tribute, as well as furnish slaves. 

But once more; we find on the marbles mention made of the attack 
and capture of the city of Ashdod. Does the Bible say anything of 
this affair? Yes. Turn to Isaiah xx: 1 and we have the following: 
“In the year that Tartan came unto Ashdod, when Sargon, king of 
Assyria sent him, and fought against it, and took it,” &c. 

How wonderful is this agreement between the words of the Bible 
and the stony witnesses of Nineveh — witnesses so many hundreds of 
miles, so many hundred of years apart; the last buried for ages, hid- 
den from sight, and kept safely by God, that in due time he might 
summon them from burial to illustrate and confirm the others; to 
confound the skeptic and put the scoffing lip to silence and to shame! 

III. The next monarch who appears in Scripture is the celebrated 
Sennacherib, son of Shalmanesar. Of him we have the following ac- 
count in 2 Kings xviii: 13-16 : 

“ Now in the fourteenth year of King Hezekiah did Sennacherib 
king of Assyria come up against all the fenced cities of Judah and 
took them. And Hezekiah king of Judah sent to the king of Assyria 
to Lachish, saying, I have offended ; return from me; that which thou 
puttest on me I will bear. And the king of Assyria appointed unto 
Hezekiah king of Judah three hundred talents of silver and thirty 
talents of gold. And Hezekiah gave him all the silver that was 
found in the house of the Lord, and in the treasures of the king’s 
‘house. At that time did Hezekiah cut off the gold from the doors of 
the temple of the Lord, and from the pillars which Hezekiah king of 
Judah had overlaid, and gave it to the king of Assyria.” 

So far the Bible ; and now let us go to old Nineveh again. There 
is the great palace of Kouyunjik, covering one hundred acres, built by 
Sennacherib. Let us go up the grand staircase between the colossal 
bulls which adorn and guard the entrance. Some twenty-seven of 
these entrances have been already discovered by Layard. As we 
pass we see the name of the monarch cut into the stone, and the 
record of his exploits graven on the sides of these huge beasts. 
There are the familiar names of Hezekiah, Jerusalem and Judah. 
Stopping to read, we find that in the third year of his reign, Sennach- 
erib invaded Judah in consequence of the Jewish king refusing trib- 
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ute, ravaged the open country, took “all the fenced cities,” and 
marched on Jerusalem. Hezekiah then made submission, and paid a 
tribute of 30 talents of gold, and 800 talents of silver, and gave the 
ornaments of the Temple, slaves, boys and girls, men servants and 
maid servants, for the use of the very palace we are entering. ll 
these things Sennacherib received, after which he took away a por- 
tion of the towns of Hezekiah, and gave them to his favorites, and 
then returned to Nineveh. 

Now here we have again the story of the Bible, an exact counter- 
part — the cause of the invasion, the taking of the fenced cities, the 
march on Jerusalem, the submission of Hezekiah, and the amount of 
the tribute; the only point of difference being in the number of sil- 
ver talents. So marvellous is the agreement between the Jewish and 
Assyrian editions of the story of this campaign! And so wonderful 
is the testimony of the buried city to the truth and integrity of the 
Bible records. 

It is not always that we have the means of certifying to the exact- 
ness of the Scripture statement outside of the Scriptures themselves. 
But in the facts under review we are furnished with all that can be 
desired ; positive, unimpeachable evidence. 

Let us present the matter of the last witness in its legal bearings, 
that we may more clearly see its importance in the dispute between 
the believer and the unbeliever respecting the reliability of the Bible 
history. 

The sceptic, for example, denies the truth of the statements of the 
Biblical narrative respecting the Assyrian monarch. We proceed to 
the historic argument in its defence, and present all the proof usually 
employed in such case — but in vain. Our sceptical friend rejects the 
testimony, and refuses to believe the witnesses. He affirms that there 
is not a particle of evidence outside the Bible to show the truth of 
the story — not a single witness in all the world that can be called in 
to help us, to say he knows. 

All this was true thirty years ago; but now, strangely enough, in 
the march of events, after twenty-five centuries of waiting, it comes 
to pass, after all, that there is, and has always been, such a witness in 
the case. Wonderfully, fearfully, in the Providence of God, an op- 
portunity is given us of calling Sennacherib himself to the stand. 
We can summon the old Assyrian monarch from the dead, as it were, 
and compel him to testify ! | 

Now let us listen to his examination — and let it be in the Assyrian 
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Hall of the British Museum, surrounded by the marbles from Nine- 
veh, and with the open Bible in our hands — 

What is your name? “Sennacherib.” 

Were you king of Assyria about 700 years before Christ? “ Yes.” 

What was the name of your capital city? “ Nineveh.” 

Was Hezekiah a vassal of Assyria when you came to the throne? 
that is, did he pay tribute? “Yes.” 

Did he rebel soon after, and refuse the tribute? “ He did.” 

What did you do in regard to it? 

“T marched into Judah in order to reduce him to submission. I 
laid the country waste, took the fenced cities, and was on my way to 
Jerusalem, when I received a message from Hezekiah, saying he sub- 
mitted, and offering to pay any amount of fine I might i — on 
him.” 

Where were you when this message came? “ At Lacbiils, 1 some 
distance south-west of Jerusalem.” 

What tribute did you lay upon Hezekiah? “Thirty talents of 
gold and eight hundred talents of silver.”? 

Did you take any captives, servants or slaves to Nineveh? 

“Yes; this was the universal custom when we conquered a people, 
especially a revolted people.” . 

That will do, Sennacherib. Your testimony agrees throughout 
with the evidence given by the Bible witnesses. But perhaps the 
other side would like to cross-question you a little. Our sceptical 
friend speaks to you — attend. 

What was the date of your invasion of Judah? “About 700 
years before the present. era — in the third year of my reign.” 

You are quite positive in regard to the facts to which you have 
testified? “Entirely so.” 

Is your memory perfectly good? “ Yes.” 

Suppose we have not the same confidence in the correctness of 
your memory that you have, what can you offer to strengthen our 
confidence? In other words, have you any existing proofs of the 
facts to which you have testified? Did you keep any record of these 
things, and is the record preserved ? 

“Yus, and there it ts, the original document cut into the solid stone ! 
Those winged bulls guarded the entrance to my principal palace in 
Nineveh. Those marble slabs stood around the historical hall of 


1 There is a splendid bass-relief of Sennacherib on his throne at this place! 
2 Amounting to about $1,330,000. 
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Kouyunjik, and the sculptures and inscriptions were graven at the 
very time the events in discussion took place. Together they consti- 
tute the annals of the first seven years of my reign. Read them and you 
will find these witnesses, silent for two thousand five hundred years 
and more, now repeating the same story, testifying to the same facts I 
have stated ; and which the Jewish Scriptures have all along testified 
to, though you doubted their veracity.” 

Well, Sennacherib, will you oblige us by interpreting to us this 
narrative of: your campaign as given in these inscriptions. Please 
read from the marbles : 


“ And because Hezekiah, king of Judah, would not submit to my 
yoke, I came up against him, and by force of arms and by the might 
of my power I took forty-six of his strong fenced cities ; and of the 
smaller towns which were scattered about, I took and plundered a 
countless number. And from these places I captured and carried off 
as spoil two hundred thousand, one hundred and fifty people, old and 
young, male and female, together with horses and asses and. camels, 
oxen and sheep, a countless multitude. And Hezekiah himself I 
shut up in Jerusalem, his capital city, like a bird in a cage, building 
towers round the city to hem him in, and raising banks of earth 
against the gates, so as to prevent escape Then upon this 
Hezekiah theré fell the fear of the power of my arms, and he sent 
out to me the chiefs and the elders of Jerusalem with thirty talents of 
gold, and eight hundred talents of silver,> and divers treasures, a rich 
and immense booty. ..... All these things were brought to me at 
Nineveh, the seat of my government, Hezekiah having sent them by 
way of tribute, and as a token of his submission to my power.”* 


And you declare, Sennacherib, that you caused this account to be 
engraved upon marbles immediately after your return to Nineveh, and 
the marbles to be set up in your palace at Kouyunjik—and you farther 
testify that these marbles here before us, recently taken from the ruins 
of that palace, are the very same you set up? “TI do.” 

Very well; it is sufficient — your testimony is conclusive — we 
are satisfied. 

And you ought to be, whoever you are, reading this— for surely, if 
God ever spake to man in vindication of the Sacred Records, he has 
done it here, in opening the grave of Nineveh, and bringing into the 

8 There is a difference of 500 talents between Sennacherib and the sacred historian, 
It is probable that the conquerer counts in all the plunder in making up this amount; 


or it may be an exaggeration of Assyrian vanity and boasting. Layard thinks 300 is 
the amount of money, while 800 includes all the precious metal. 


4 Rawlinson’s Historical Evidences, p. 120. Gould & Lincoln’s edition. 
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light again her royal annals, entombed for long ages; and safely kept 
as if for this very purpose, that the world might know that the Lord, 
He is God ! 


Paige's Commentary. 


The Publishing House has just issued the sixth and closing volume 
of this truly excellent and valuable work; a work that does equal 
honor to the author’s patient research, his extensive reading, sound 
judgment and accurate scholarship. Twenty-five years ago the first 
volume on Matthew and Mark was issued, followed the next year by 
that on Luke and John, and two years later by that on the Acts. 
Then came an interval of ten years, when he gave us the volume on 
Romans, the most-elaborate and important of the series, and involv- 
ing a discussion of some of the most profound and perplexing prob- 
lems in the domain of theological metaphysics. Ten years more 
went by, and the household of our faith was made glad by the ap- 
pearance in 1867 of the fifth volume, embracing the commentary on 
the first and second epistles of Paul to the Corinthians, in which we 
have that thoroughly critical dissertation on the Resurrection. And 
now we have the final volume which takes up the remaining books of 
the New Testament, with the exception of Revelations, for his Notes 
on which will be substituted Dr. Whittemore’s excellent volume on 
that unique and difficult book. 

And so, at last, we have a Commentary on the entire New Testa- 
ment written from the stand point of our faith; a commentary 
which honestly and faithfully seeks to ascertain the true character of 
the doctrines, the precepts and the work of Jesus; the nature and 
authority of his revelations respecting the character, the purposes and 
providences of God, and the duty and destiny of Man; the exact 
value of the words and phrases he employed, and the meaning which 
they conveyed to the minds of the people among whom he lived, and 
to whom he addressed his teachings; and the conditions, religious, 
social and political, in which Christianity had its birth, and out of 
which it grew up into the mighty power which, confessedly, it is now, 
slowly but surely revolutionizing and renovating the world, and bring- 
ing it nearer and nearer to that anastasis, that new and heavenly life, 
into which it is the mission of Christ to lift every human soul. 

We feel a just denominational pride in the manner in which this 
important work has been executed ; and we gladly improve the pres- 
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ent occasion to acknowledge our obligations as a religious body to 
Dr. Paige for his fidelity and perseverance to the end under so many 
difficulties and discouragements. We thank him that he has not hur- 
ried nor slighted any part of the work, but that the same diligence 
and patient thought, and liberal study characterize all the volumes, 
even to the smallest details. Some of his Notes are finished and ex- 
haustive treatises on the subjects which they aim to elucidate. For 
examples, let the reader examine those on the Temptation, Matt. iv; 
Blasphemy against the Holy Ghost, Matt. xii; Demoniacs, Mark v; 
the question whether Mary Magdalene was Mary the sister of Lazarus, 
Luke xii: 36-50; Death the Wages of Sin, Additional Note to Rom: 
vi; Jmputation of Adam’s Sin, additional Note to Rom: v; on The 
Angels that fell from the first estate, Jude vi; on The Resurrec- 
tion, additional Note to I Cor. xv. These are theological dis- 
quisitions, the profound study and critical treatment of which are 
not surpassed, if equalled, by any thing yet produced by our denom- 
inational masters. They are a credit to theological literature, and are 
admirable examples of what may be accomplished by a laborious and 
studious examination of the Scriptures, and a careful comparison of 
all its different, and sometimes seemingly conflicting, testimonies on 
points of doctrine, history and criticism. 

That Mr. Paige is an independent thinker, has an opinion of his 
own on all controverted passages and difficult questions of exegesis, 
an opinion formed upon diligent investigation and much deliberate 
thinking, will be sufficiently evident to all who will consult the dis- 
sertations already named, and numerous other portious of his com-- 
mentary. He dares to differ from every other writer and thinker, 
denominational and otherwise, when he has sufficient ground for it; 
but is always modest in stating his views, and the reasons for them, 
and never seems ambitious to differ merely for the sake of differing, 
or from a desire to startle with new and original interpretations. 

While, however, presenting his own explanation of any difficult 
text or subject, he is always willing that his readers should see what * 
other critics and theologians think in regard to the matter, together 
with their reasons and arguments. And sometimes, we think, in his 
anxiety to furnish all possible information for understanding the text, 
he is altogether too liberal in the length of his quotations from the 
writings of other commentators. Still, it must be remembered that 
this Commentary is not for ministers and theological students alone, 
who may be supposed to possess many of the works from which cita- 
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tions are made ; but for the people, for teachers and Sunday Schools 
throughout our growing denomination, who will depend largely, in 
many cases wholly, upon this work for aid in understanding the true 
intent and meaning of the New Testament scriptures. All these will 
be instructed and assisted by the learning, the critical study and varied 
information which Mr. Paige has embodied in his notes from these 
sources. 

Another feature of these volumes deserves notice: While the 
author wisely avoids all unnecessary display of learning, and talks as 
little Greek as possible,-yet he is earnestly desirous that the ordinary 
reader may know precisely what the Savior and his disciples did say 
and what they did mean by the language they used; and whenever, 
to this end, it is necessary to deal with the Greek text, he shows him- 
self both ready and competent to determine the usage and value of 
words and phrases ; and to discriminate between the nice shades of 
meaning which they take on according to their grammatical construc- 
tion, or relative-position in the sentence, on which so largely some- 
times depends the exact thought and intention of the writer. 

Sometimes we wish he hat? been more generous with us in this 
respect. Occasionally when turning to certain perplexing passages 
for critical helps, and when we consider how many are likely to 
consult the work for similar information, we fear that Dr. Paige, in 
his aversion to needless exhibitions of learning, and in his disgust for 
the shallow criticisms of the original, with which at one time we were 
well nigh flooded, he has scarceiy done justice to his own attainments, 
to the demands of the text, or to what may reasonably be expected ina 
commentary. It is absolutely necessary, sometimes, in order to cor- 
rect the errors of translation, and to bring out the meaning of the 
text, to enter into a thoroughly exegetical survey of the construction 
and usage of the original; and this involves more or less frequent 
appeals to the Hebrew and Greek, and their cognate languages, 
which no one competent to judge in the case would think of criticis- 
ing as an idle display of learning. And we cannot but think that, if 
our author had passed without comment many .passages which really 


need no explanation, and occupied the space thus saved with matters 
of this sort, and with information respecting the early Manuscripts 


and Versions, giving us the important Various Readings of the Vati- 


can, Alexandrian and, where possible, of the Sinaitic; of the Syriac, 
Coptic and other Versions, as well as of the Fathers — he would bet- 
ter have served the interests of those Biblical students and ministers 
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at a distance from large libraries, without any prejudice to the profit- 
able use of the work by the general reader. Occasionally we have 
an approach to this, as in the Note on I Tim. iii: 16, in this last vol- 
ume. 

But it is an ungracious thing in us where so much is given, to 
complain that we have not more. We renew our thanks, therefore, 
to the author for the valuable and much needed work which he has 
done for us as a religious sect; for the able and acceptable manner in 
which he has illustrated, defended, and commended to the Christian 
public, the doctrines which we hold, and the Scriptural grounds on 
which they rest ; for the interest which he has thrown around the 
reading of the New Testament, and the clear light which he has shed 
upon many of its sayings hard to be understood; for the encourage- 
ment he has given to a diligent and patient study of the Bible, by 
showing, as he has done in these volumes, the rich and abundant 
fruitage of such study. We thank him, also, for the pleasing and 
useful picture which he has made it possible for us, at trifling cost, to 
have in all our homes, of the life and times of Christ and his disci- 
ples; of their daily speech and intercourse with high and low, Phari- 
see and Publican, learned and unlearned ; of the religious, moral and 
social condition of the people to whom they addressed the good tid- 
ings of the heavenly kiugdom, their domestic manners and customs, 
their agriculture, trade, arts, superstitions, proverbial sayings, and 
their political and religious expectations as a nation. 

It is almost useless after what we have now said of this excellent 
commentary, to urge upon the Universalist public the duty and ad- 
vantages of having this work always on hand for consultation and fam- 
ily readiug. It should be in every home; and wherever it is studied, 
those pdrents and children will understand the New Testament, be 
strengthened for every good word and work, and amply furnished for 
answering every one that asketh a reason for the hope that is in them. 


*The Age of the World. 


THE Geologists do not seem to have it all their own way of late 
in regard to the indefinite hundreds of thousands of millions of years 


asserted as the age of the earth. Hitherto they have built up on 


very frail foundations the most extraordinary and extravagant theo- 
ries respecting the time necessary for certain changes in the earth’s 
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crust ; and, assuming the doctrines of development or evolution as 
established facts, they have decided that the present order of things, 
the physical structure and social condition of man, demand vast 
periods of time, a series of ages, which make the Bible statements 
equally impossible and ridiculous. Recently, however, there has been 
a slight reaction in this direction, and the question is beginning to 
shape itself after a new formula, viz: Science vs Science and not 
wholly, as formerly, Science vs Bible. 

The theory of the geologist that the earth must be some thousands 
of millions of years old, is being denied by eminent astronomers and 
physicists. They call in question the wniformitarian theory, so called, 
which affirms that the forces of nature, or the action of natural 
causes has been always the same, or uniform; and that from the 
changes now going on upon the earth’s surface, it is safe to reason 
backwards to similar changes hundreds of millions of years ago — 
that the same forces existed then as now, acting in the same direction 
and with the same results, and that great revolutions were wrought 
out no more rapidly then than now. This assumption is combatted by 
physicists such as Sir William Thomson, who is regarded as the 
ablest man in Great Britain in natural philosophy and applied mathe- 
matics. He pronounces the theory of uniformity of natural forces 
and action as simply impossible, and asserts it as absolutely certain 
that natural causes have operated in the past with varying intensity 
and rapidity. 

Thig attack on the doctrine of geologic time has, it is said, caused 
some commotion among geologists and their kindred ; being based as it 
is on investigations suggested by recent discoveries regarding the 
permanence and correlation of forces. In the North British Review 
for July last there is an elaborate article on “ Geological» Time,” 
which applies the arguments of Thomson to the Darwinian Theory 
of development by “natural selection.” Darwin replies to the stub- 
born fact that geology reveals no transitional fossil forms,’ by affirming 


1 The following passage from the Duke of Argyll’s book, reviewed in this number 
of the Quarterly, illustrates this point very clearly: “The Silurian rocks, as regards 
oceanic life, are perfect and abundant in the forms they have preserved, yet there are 
no fish. The Devonian age followed, tranqnilly, and without a break; and in the 
Devonian sea, suddenly fish appear — appear in shoals, and in forms of the highest 
and most perfect type. There is no trace of links or transitional forms between the 
great class of mollusca and the great class of fishes. There is no reason whatever to 
suppose that such forms, if they had existed, can have been destroyed in deposits 
which have preserved in wonderful perfection the, minutest organisms.” 
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that geology is in its infancy, and has as yet explored but a mere frag- 
of the earth’s crust; and that it remains for it still to bring to light 
a vast amount of past animal life, in which may be found all the links 
connecting man with the lower animals. ; ; 

This position is met by Sir William with the declaration that there 
is abundant reason from natural philosophy, or at least strong pre- 
sumptive evidence, for affirming that the geological ages cannot much 
exceed 100,000,000 of years. This position he sustains on various 

rounds, . 

1. One of his arguments is based on the supposed cooling of the 
earth, which he says cannot have been uniform, for the hotter the 
body the more rapid the radiation of heat; and a rough estimate 
shows that it could not have been more than 98,000,000 of years since 

the crust of the earth was in a molten state. Of course, therefore, 
- animal life must have commenced a long way inside of that date. 

2. Again, he contends that the sun cannot have furnished the solar 
system with heat very many millions of years on any data known to 
science. The late discovery of the permanancy of force absolutely 
demands that in some way the prodigious loss of heat by the sun 
should be made up; or else it cannot have been sending out even its 
present amount of heat to the earth for a great number of millions of 
years. Therefore, if we go back more than a hundred millions of 
years, we have too great solar heat to allow of the existence of any 
kind of animal life on the earth’s surface. Again,then, we are driven 
to the admission that the beginning of animal existence must come 
within that peried.? 

3. Once more; it is found by very nice calculations that the tides 
do slightly retard the earth’s rotation on its axis. Therefore, it must 
have been more rapid millions of years ago; and if it had taken a 
consolidated form at that time, when the centrifugal force was much 
greater than now, the world would have been different from what it is. 
It is easy, therefore, on mathematical data, to fix a limit beyond which 
the earth could not have been in a fluid state; and this, according to 


2 Mr. Thomson says that the theory of a supply from the fall of comets or meteors 
on the sun’s surface is utterly inadequate to the emergency. ‘“ We have strong reason 
to believe that there is not circulating round the sun at present enough of meteors to 
constitute a few thousand years of future sun-heat.” “ Take all the planets together, 
— suppose them all falling into the sun— the whole emission of heat due to all the 
planets striking the sun, with the velocities they would acquire in falling from their 
present distances, would amount to something under 46,000 years heat.” 

af 
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Mr. Thomson, is altogether too recent a period for the extravagant 
claims of the geologists. 

But the writer in the North British ventures upon a more exact 
calculation, and threatens to drive Darwinism into quarters so close 
that it must. finally be smothered or crushed to death. Certainly, if 
future investigation shall establish his data and justify his conclusions, 
the development assumption must go the way of many other philo- 
sophical and scientific theories which have set themselves so confi- 
dently against the Bible. “We may,” says the Reviewer, “ with con- 
siderable probability, say that natural philosophy already points to a 
period of some ten or fifteen millions of years as all that can be 
allowed for the purposes of the geologists and paleontologist ; and it 
is not unlikely that, with better experimental data, this period may be 
still further reduced.” “ For, elaborate and suggestive as have been 
all of Thomson’s articles, this great question can hardly yet be said 
to be more than opened ; and its future progress rests quite as much 
with the physical experimenter as with the mathematician.” 


8 


“The Secret of Swedenborg.” } 


THE very title of this handsome volume, and especially the name 
of Swedenborg which it makes so prominent, will naturally suggest a 
task of no ordinary difficulty to the honest, earnest reader. With the 
highest regard for the intelligence of mankind, we cannot avoid the 
suspicion that there is not a single individual of our race, at least still 
living in the flesh, who understands “the great Philosopher and Seer 
of the latter ages,” and we have the best of reasons for believing that 
the celebrated Baron very often did not understand himself. Any 
attempted elucidation of Swedenborg’s most ordinary thoughts, then, 
and particularly any evolution and application of his great Secret, 
whatever that may be, may safely be assumed in the outset to be only 
another plunge into “the vast inane,” another hopeless turn in the 
labyrinth of inexplicable mysteries. , And yet if any one could throw 
a ray of light into the abyss of Swedenborg’s -philosophy, we might 
perhaps expect such an achievement from Mr. James. To an admi- 
ration of the great Modern Seer little short of idolatry, he adds emi- 

1The Secret of Swedenborg: Being an Elucidation of his Doctrine of the Divine 
Natural Humanity. By Henry James. Boston: Fields, Osgood & Co. 1869. 8vo. 
pp. 244. 

ee 
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nent abilities, a large discipline in philosophy, and an extraordinary 
command of the English language. Alas, that with such valuable 
resources he should have succeeded in rendering Swedenborg’s secret 
only the more unintelligible, and the whole field he has traversed 
only the more obscure and perplexed! Never did our Savior’s words 
find a more striking illustration: “If the light that is in thee be dark- 
ness, how great is that darkness!” 

The problem which our author undertakes to solve is, as he calls 
it, “the fundamental problem of philosophy,” viz., that of creation ;— 
not what the creation zs, but rather how it came to be. From its 
very nature this problem is a little cumbersome, perhaps, to finite fac- 
ulties, under any view we may take of it; but it is rendered ten times 
more difficult by the additional embarassments with which Sweden- 
borg’s insane philosophy surrounds it. And it is amusing to see with 
what self-satisfaction our author brings forward Swedenborg to solve 
the very difficulties which Swedenborg had first created. Similia 
similibus curantur. 

It is to be observed, in the first place, that while Swedenborg and 
Mr. James have much to say about creation, neither of them believes 
that any creation, properly speaking, is possible. The sum of exis- 
tence in the universe, according to their philosophy, can neither be 
increased nor diminished. The very thought of such a thing is, in 
the language. of our author, “philosophically inconceivable and 
affronts, moreover, the truth of creative infinitude.” This is reason 
enough to refute a demonstration of Euclid. Besides, who could 
have the courage to affront creative infinitude by such a suggestion? 
But adopting the principle that “ being” cannot be increased, it fol- 
lows, of course, that all that God can do is to use the materials he 
already has in hand, and amuse himself by changing the forms or 
modes of existence. He can produce nothing. The fundamental 
thought of Swedenborg is pantheistic. For he does not allow, with 
many ancient philosophers and heretics, that matter has existed from 
eternity, separately from God, thus maintaining two original exis- 
tences in the universe, mind and matter, or God and the outward, vis- 
ible creation, but he insists that God was the sole original being, who 
was “substance itself,” and consequently that all which we call the 
creation was produced from him, by a kind of oriental emanation, or 
“projection,” as Mr. James calls it. Thus we, as well as suns and 
planets, have the honor of being “projected” from God, the finite 
from the Infinite ! sd 
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Another thing that Mr. James dwells upon with great satitfaction 
is, that this emanation or projection is one of the most simple and 
conceivable things in the world, and withal as “natural” as gathering 
nuts, or eating oranges. He scouts the idea that the little work of 
creation was in any sense miraculous, and affirms that such a thought 
is “ quite unintelligible to modern culture, because it violates experi- 
ence and contradicts our observations of nature.” This, of course, 
settles that point. Any event which runs counter to Mr. James’ ex- 
perience and observation, deserves to be ruled out of the domain of 
philosophy ; though we cannot easily understand how “ projection ” is 
less miraculous than creation, nor how Mr. James can account for 
the existence of the first of any thing in the realm of nature, without 
an act quite extraordinary and aside from the series of reproduction 
which may naturally follow. This oak that we see from our window 
is the prodnct of an acorn; that acorn was the product of a former 
oak; and that oak in turn froma previous acorn, which also grew 
from another oak still farther back. This is the process of “ nature.” 
But oaks have not grown upon this globe from eternity. ‘There wasa 
time when the first oak or the first acorn was produced, and the prob- 
lem for Mr. James to solve is how this first oak was produced nat- 
urally. His whole doctrine of natural creation is not only unphilo- 
sophical in the last degree, but is simply absurd. 

But what is Swedenborg’s secret, and what has it to do in solving 
the problem of creation? — These questions we do not propose to 
answer. Indeed, it is too much for our readers to expect that we 
should tell them in a paragraph what Mr. James has not told us ina 
whole volume. ' We have not been able to make out with any distinct- 
ness of conception what Swedenborg’s great doctrine of “the Divine 
Natural Humanity” may be, nor what part it is expected to play in 
the marvellous confusion into which Mr. James has succeeded in 
throwing the creation. We imagine, however, that it is a kind of 
abracadabra for the “interpreting of dreams, and showing of hard 
sentences, and dissolving of doubts,” though as used by our author it 
seems to produce more dreams than it interprets, and makes more 
hard sentences than it shows, and creates infinitely more doubts than 
it dissolves. 

We cannot do better, perhaps, than to give a single passage from 
this wonderful book, to show what notions our author entertains of 
creation, how he expresses himself, and how very clear must be the 
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Divine Natural Human in making the whole subject perfectly clear 
and inexpressibly beautiful : 

“The only logical reverberation of being is form, or appearance. 
Being is extensive ; form is intensive. Being expropriates itself to 
whatsoever is not itself; form impropriates whatsoever is not itself to 
itself. Thus in the hierarchal marriage of creator and creature 
which we call creation, the creator yields the creature the primary 
place by spontaneously assuming himself a secondary or servile one; 
gives him absolute or objective being, in fact, only by stooping him- 
self to the limitations of the created form. ... . If, accordingly, the 
creator contribute the element of pure being —the absolute or objec- 
tive element —to creation, the creature must needs contribute the 
element of pure form or appearance, its phenomenal or subjective 
element ; for being and form are indissolubly one. It is a necessary 
implication, then, of the truth of the Divine Natural Human, that 
while thé creator gives invisible spiritual being to the creature, the 
creature in his turn gives natural form — gives visible existence — to 
the creator; or, more briefly, while the creator gives reality to the 
creature, the creature gives phenominality to the creator.” 


We think this will satisfy the most ambitious reader. It isa beau- 
tiful conceit of this Swedenborgian philosophy that we help make. 
God while he assists in making us. It is a pleasant little return for us 
torender. As Mr. James says, “ Nature is the attestation of this cease-. 
less give-and-take between the creator and the creature!” Most 
men, we fancy, little suspect under what important obligations they 
are laying the Almighty. We are certain the writers of the Bible 
never dreamed of it. 

After reading Mr. James’ elucidation of Swedenborg’s doctrine of 
Divine Natural Humanity, we turn to the Bible and read its first 
verse, as simple as it is sublime, as satisfactory as it is philosophically 
true, “In the beginning God created the heavens and the earth,” and 
we feel something of the joy that a wanderer in a desert would expe- 
rience on reaching a well of water, or a child lost in a dark and tan- 
gled forest on coming at last in sight of its father’s house. We sus- 
pect that neither Swedenborg nor Mr. James will ever know much 
more than Moses, in these few words, revealed.— He spake and it 
was done ; he commanded and it stood fast.” Be Fe Me 


Religious World. 


—<A correspondent of the English Unitarian Herald, writing 
from Toronto, Canada, under date of Oct. 7, 1869, makes statements 
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respecting the decline of Unitarianism in that region, owing, as he 
says, to the absence of “religious ordinances,” which give us some 
surprise. He says to the editor of the Herald ; 


“You can have no idea on your side of the Atlantic how much 
liberal Christians have decreased in Canada from want of religious 
ordinances. For example, the rural districts of the county of York, 
in which the city of Toronto is situated, had, according to the cen- 
sus returns for 1851, 198 Unitarians. The census of 1861 gives the 
number at ten— amounting nearly to extinction. The county of 
Sheffield, in the province ot Quebec (formerly Lower Canada), in the 
census of 1851, gave 239 Unitarians; in the returns of 1861, none! 
The results presented by whole provinces are not less discouraging. 
In Ontario, during the decade 1851-61, the decrease has been forty 
per cent. What may be the result of the census of 1871 I hardly 
dare surmise, but I expect to hear of a still greater diminution. The 
only places where the numbers of Unitarians have not decreased, are 
the cities of Montreal and Toronto, where churches have been built, 
and religious ministrations sustained. Here, then, the painful fact 
becomes patent, that when Unitarians emigrate from Great Britian 
or the United States into Canada, and settle anywhere outside the cit- 
ties of Montreal or Toronto, they become lost to our household of 
faith. Within my personal knowledge, during a residence of over 
fifty years in this country, I have had occasion to notice many such 
religious “deaths from destitution.” To-day our numbers may be 
said to have dwindled down to a merely nominal figure (except in 
Montreal and Toronto), and probably not more than to or three places 
could now be found where congregations of from twenty-five to fifty 
could be gathered together. There is “no vision” (no help of mis- 
sionaries from our brethren in the mother land), and our “ people 


perish.” 


— At a recent convention of Philolugists at Wurzburg, Dr. Lauth, 
of Munich, stated that in translating some Egyptian papyrus rolls, he 
found an account of a person called Mesu, (Moses) accused by the 
Egyptian writer of having taken a sea-bath, and of eating fish forbid- 
den to the priesthood ; that he had made a secret visit to Syria, and 
_ was too much given to saying new things upon religious matters. Mesu 
is described as handsome, and of irrascible temperament. In addi- 
tion to the name Mesu, which signifies “ child,” it is stated that he 
has another, which may be translated “basket of rushes.” The date 
of the report is the fifty-second year of Rameses, corresponding to 
1525 B.C. 


— Prof. Carl Nogt, says the Book Buyer, announced at the recent 
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Scientific Congress at Innbruck, “that the cultivated plants in the 
Swiss lake villages are now discovered to be of African, and, to 
some extent, European origin, tending to show that our civilization 
came not from Asia, but from Africa! What a vast region for thought 
and speculation is opened by a simple announcement like this. Still 
more remarkable are the discoveries in the volcanic islands of San- 
torin and Therasia, in the Archipelago. Here the clearing away of 
a bed of tufa or pozzuolana, to make cement for the use of the Suez 
Canal works, has revealed a whole series of villages and dwelling- 
places, full of implements and remains of a people during the Stone 
Age, who were destroyed by some great convulsion of nature, whose 
effect has been to preserve intact the tangible relics of a prehistoric 
civilization. M. Fouqué, in the Revue des Deux Mondes of October 
15, gives the first account of the discoveries.” 


. — Ata recent meeting of the Archeological Society of Copenha- 
gen, the savants assembled from all parts of Europe, including some 
of the most eminent, unanimously agreed “ that cannabalisni prevailed 
among the primitive inhabitants of the globe. On one point, how- 
ever, opinions are divided, some holding that man-eating was a matter 
of taste, while others are inclined to look upon it as a religious, or 
rather superstitious observance. As late as the year 785 Charle- 
magne issued a decree sentencing to death any individual convicted of 
having eaten a witch in order to destroy her spells. Witch-eating 
can hardly have been a matter of taste, as even ‘ those who were 
fond of the flesh could not have been partial to the bones.’ Buckle 
quotes comparatively recent instances of anthropophagy connected 
with religious feelings, in Germany during the Thirty Years’ War, 
and in Scotland at about the same period. Among the most curious 
documents produced at the meeting was a manuscript of St. Jerome, 
who asserts, on the authority of a native of Great Britain, that chil- 
dren were a staple article of food in that country.” 


— Dean Alford seems to be approaching the Progressives. Ina 
lecture recently delivered at Liverpool, he spoke of the fears enter- 
tained by many theologians respecting scientific inquiry. For himself, 
he said, “he regarded the researches of such men as Darwin and Hux- 
ley as so much solid gain in understanding nature, which was in its 
own degree the exponent of God. His opinion was that some of the 
greatest eclipses truth ever suffered had been owing to men gathering 
round it and nursing it, instead of giving it free play and ventilation. 
One matter in which he thought the Christianity of the present was 
hardlyj making due preparation to be the Christianity of the future 
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was in its treatment of the Holy Scripture. Excellent as is our pres- 
ent version; scholars were constrained to confess that it does not now, 
within many degrees, represent what they know of the text and 
meaning of the Bible. The time, he believed, was ripe for an author- 
ized revision. The Church of Christ ought to be put in possession of 
all facts as to the Gospel of Christ, and not left, even on the smallest 
point, to fight her enemies in the dark.” 


— We noticed in a former number the recent discovery of the an- 
cient pier or landing place on the Tiber, which was made the depot 
of the beautiful and valuable marbles with which Rome was adorned 
in the days of the imperial rule. Since then the excavations have 
been continued by order of the Pope, who is greatly delighted with 
the rich treasures constantly brought to light, already amounting in 
value to nearly or quite half a million of dollars. And if the expec- 
tations are realized — that this landing or depot extends below the 
walls —the supply may be immense. The Pope has sent presents of 
these precious marbles to various churches in Europe. Only two col- 
umns of African marble of any size and importance were hitherto visible 
in Rome, at the entry of the portico of St. Peter’s. The Emporium 
has furnished fifteen others, of which the largest has been destined to 
be the commemorative monument of the QE£cumenical Council. 
Thirteen pieces of the precious murrhas, for which the ancient 
Romans paid fabulous prices, have also been discovered. 


— At a meeting of the National Convention of Jewish Rabbis last 
November, it was resolved that the dissolution of marriage as pro- 
nounced by a civil court is of full validity in the eyes of Judaism. 
It was further resolved that the command to marry the widow of a 
deceased brother, and of taking off the shoe, has lost for Judaism all 
understanding, all validity and binding force; that polygamy is in 
direct opposition to the idea of marriage, and the marriage of a man 
with a second wife can be as little valid, therefore, and have as little 
claim on the sanction of ecclesiastical authorities as the marriage of a 
woman already married to another man. 
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CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


1. History of European Morals from Augustus to Charlemagne. By William E. H. 
Lecky. 2 Vols. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


This work is distinguished by two marked features — first, for its 
vast accumulation of materials; second, for the judicial fairness with 
which they are used in working out the historical problem. 

As regards the first particular, we have the same extensive reading, 
patient research, and diligent survey of every department of the sub- 
jects under treatinent, even to the minutest particulars bearing upon 
the discussion, which were so conspicuous in the author’s tormer work. 
Nothing escapes his attention, and facts at the first seemingly foreign 
to the question are marshalled with surprising skill into the ranks, and 
made to do duty in the forward march of the argument. And under 
this head, notwithstanding the protest of critics and reviewers, we 
give in our cordial adherence to the “ First Chapter,” as an essential 
part of the history, not foreign at all to the object of the book. We 
could scarcely spare this vestibule, where we are prepared for entrance 
into the temple itself; and we are obliged for its help in enabling the 
reader to get a firm stand-point from which to judge of the nature 
and authority of the moral sense. We welcome his vindication of 
the great truth that the sources of morality lie in the consciousness of 
our common humanity, in the inner sense of every man, however 
temporarily blinded and astray, that there is a right and a wrong in 
the very nature of things ; and that virtue, righteousness, benevolence, 
truth, are to be desired for their own sake, not because they bring 
happiness in its poor worldly definitions, but because they make 
heaven within the soul. 

In regard to the second feature of this work — its judicial fairness, 
we remark that Mr. Lecky writes merely as a Historian, not as a 
Theologian. He does not enter into a discussion of the origin or 
authority of the ethical system of Christianity, but accepts the 
facts, and examines its character and influence on society in the same 
spirit with which he treats of the moral theories and teachings of the 
philosophers and sages of Greece and Rome. Strictly impartial, 
with no leanings for or against any philosophy or religion, he aims to 
Judge all by their fruits, by their actual work in the world for good or 
evil. Epicureanism, Stoicism, Neo-Plantonism, Oriental and Egyp- 
tian Philosophies, Christianity, the Church, Greek, Roman and Chris- 
tian Civilization, are all challenged with the question — what have 
you done for the world? How far have you helped, improved, and 
blessed mankind? No faults or virtues of Christian or heathen are 
disguised or exaggerated. The Church is judged as severely and as 
fairly as the Academy ; and the abominations of Pagan festivals and 
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‘gladitorial shows are seen side by side with the atrocities, murderous 
cruelties and shocking corruptions of Christian rulers, bishops, abbots 
and clergy. ‘ 

But after all, and in spite of all the infidelity and abominations of 
its professors, Mr. Lecky shows, with conscientious regard to truth 
and facts, that slowly the grand ethical teachings of the Gospel, the 
doctrine of human brotherhood and its kindred truths, gradually over- 
came these hostile influences, abolished the cruelties and barbarisms 
of Pagan and Christian, and opened the way to a higher level of mor- 
ality, to a nobler and truer civilization. 

Admitting all the virtues of the ancient sages, and the excellency 
of their moral teachings, he still shows that Christianity introduced 
into the world a new type and standard of morals; and that while 
all the fine talk of the philosophers respecting the beauty of virtue 
fell like water in the sand, the teachings of Jesus breathed new vital 
force into the social system, and began at once to reform and save the 
masses, and lift them into a purer, more humane and generous life. 
‘After some statements of the abominations of gladitorial exhibitions 
during the imperial rule, and their moral effect, he says with equal 
justice and truth-: 

“Tt is well for us to look steadily on such facts as these. They display more viv- 
idly than any mere philosophical disquisition the abyss of depravity into which it is 
possible for human nature to sink. ‘They furnish us with striking proofs of the reality 


of the moral progress we have attained, and they enable us in some degree to esti- 
mate the regenerating influence that Christianity has exercised in the world.” 


Mr. Lecky, of course, distinguishes between Christianity and 
Church interpretations, perversions and corruptions of it; and some- 
times speaks with great boldness and deserved severity of the horrible 
dogmas which have been substituted for the beautiful and loving doc- 
trines of the Gospel. If we could spare the room, we would gladly 
give place to some of the passages which we have marked under this 
head. We notice, in passing, that the existence of evil in Nature 
and in Man seems to give him, as well as his friend Ruskin, some 
trouble as affecting the argument for Inflnite Goodness. 


2. A Physician’s Problems. By Charles Elam, M. D. Fields & Osgood. 


This is a reprint of an English work which has attracted much 
attention. It is a collection of facts from books, and the practice and 
observation of the author, bearing on the laws of health and of life ; 
and also on that increasingly important question of Natural Heritage, 
the transmission from parent to child of moral, as well as physical 
tendencies or qualities. It is the forever old, forever new, question of 
theology as well as medicine.; and one which is commanding more 
and more thought and investigation from year to year. “Elsie Ven- 
ner” and “The Guardian Angel,” of Dr. Holmes are written from 
this stand point; and several other works, previously noticed in the 
Quarterly, attempt to grapple with this interesting problem of pre- 
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natal influences. The facts accumulated are sufficiently ‘cane, and 
challenge the profound attention of the theologian, the philanthropist 
and the reformer; and we think this inductive method of treating 
the subject is destined eventually to modify and shape our creeds, our 
moral philosophy, penal legislation and treatment of disease. 

We protest against the old Calvinistic dogma of the imputation 
.of Adam’s sin to his posterity, of being sent into the world with de- 
praved natufes because he transgressed six thousand years ago; but, 
in view of the confounding facts of such books as this, are we not 
fronted with something very like it? For, what is the essential dif- 
ference, whether we inherit the sinful tendencies, the perverted 
nature, the. drift towards evil, of Adam and Eve, or of our fathers 
and mothers? And in either case who shall measure the responsibil- 
ity, and adjust the delicate and difficult balance of merit and demerit, 
save God alone? And at this point does not the argument closely ap- 
proach James Freeman Clarke’s position, that sin is a disease, and to be 
treated as such? We should be glad to have a paper from some one 
of our wise men on this point — some one who combines enough of 
the physician, the philosopher, and the theologian to discuss the sub- 
ject under all its aspects. 

But it must not be forgotten that the book is valuable and useful, 
and should be carefully studied for its various information touching 
the laws ot health, and the physical conditions which have so largely 
to do with human welfare. 


8. The Life of Rev. John Murray, Preacher of Universal Salvation. Written by 
Himself. With a Continuation, by Mrs. Judith Sargent Murray. Centenary Edition, 
: ith an Introduction and Notes “by Rev. G. L. Demarest. Universalist Publishing 

ouse. 


As beautiful a specimen of bookmaking as ever came from our 
denominational press. The paper, type and hinding are all that can 
be desired; the illustrations — an excellent likeness of Murray, the 
Potter Meeting House, the First Church in Gloucester, the First 
Church in Boston, and the Grave of Murray in Mount Auburn — 
are well executed, and of general interest for their historical associa- 
tions ; and the editorial supervision is what might be expected from 
one so well informed in regard to Mr. Murray's history, so careful 
and competent. 

The charm and fascination of Murray’s autobiography, the easy, 
fluent, gossiping style, so like personal conversation, the devout reli- 
gious spirit pervading it, the unfaltering faith of the man in an ever 
guiding, protecting, special providence i in his behalf, his patient and 
never “questioning resignation, his persuasive and marvellous elo- 
quence in the pulpit and in conversation — all these, as well as the 
value of the book in its relations to our denominational history, are 
known ‘too generally among us to require any demonstration here. 
Our only purpose is now to call attention to this new edition, this 
offering of the Publishing House towards our Centenary Celebration. 
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Let every family in our wide spread Communion purchase a copy of 
this work, and it will go a great way towards the establishment of 
what we so much need —a Publishing Fund.’ And is there a man 
deserving the name of Universalist who would hesitate a moment in 
the purchase, when he considers how much he and his, how much we 
all, are indebted to this faithful servant of Christ for our present 
standing asa religious sect; and for the light and comfort -which re- 
joice our hearts as individuals, and shed such sweet influences into our 
homes. 


4. Meteors, Aerolites, Storms, and Atmospheric Phenomena. From the French of 
Ziircher & Margolle. By William Lackland. Twenty-three Illustrations. D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 

Armsand Armour in Antiquity and the Middle Ages: Also a Descriptive Notice of 
Modern Weapons. From the French of M. P. Lacombe, with an Additional Chapter 
on Armsand Armour in England. Seventy-one Illustrations, By Charles Boutell. 
D. Appleton & Co. 

These beautiful volumes are crowded with useful and curious mat- 
ter. The account of Meteors, Aerolites, &c., is one of the most en- 
tertaining and informing volumes to be found on these subjects ; pop- 
ular in style, and yet accurate and scientific in its statements, and 
embracing the latest results of observation and investigation. 


5. The Prose works of Ralph Waldo Emerson. New and Revised Edition. Two 
Vols. Fields & Osgood. 

We cordially thank the publishers in the name of thousands of 
readers, as well as for ourselves, that they have given us this beauti- 
ful and compact edition of Emerson’s writings. Nothing could be 
more acceptable, and it will be sure to command a ready and exten- 
sive sale. -Here we have all his Orations and Addresses, as “ The 
American Scholar,” “The Reformer,” “'The Conservative,” &c. ; his 
Essays, “ Self-Reliance,” “Nature,” “History,” “Spiritual Laws,” 
“ Character,” and, perhaps the best of them all ‘ Compensation ”; 
Representative Men, “ Plato,” “ Goethe,” “ Shakespeare,” Napoleon,” a 
splendid sketch, severe sometimes, but perhaps as just an estimate of 
the “ Man of Destiny ” as we shall be likely to get now; English 
Traits, worth reading as the thoughts of a man who sees below the 
surface of things, and mostly gets at the real weight and value of men 
and movements; Conduct of Life, in which we have some of his best 
and ripest thoughts on “ Wealth,” “Culture,” “ Power,” “ Beauty,” 
&c. There are many excellent observations in these, both from the 
objective and subjective side. That on “ Worship,” however, is 
mixture of solid matter, fog, and smoke, in proportions not easily de- 
termined. 

It would be absurd to commend all Mr. Emerson has written as 

1A million Universalists in America—two hundred thousand families — suppose 
each one of these families obtains a copy; and suppose the profit to be, on each copy, 
one quarter of a dollar—here we have Fifty Thousand Dollars for a Publication 


Fund, without any one giving a dollar, since every one gets more than an equivalent 
for his money. 
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wisdom and truth, but it would be equally absurd to pretend that he 
has not written a great deal of both. He is the most practical, keen- 
sighted, clear-headed of all that little school of Transcendentalists 
which made so much noise, or tried to, a few years ago. There is an 
atmosphere of semi-pantheism pervading some of his speculations, 
and his philosophy sometimes is of the vapory sort ; but his observa- 
tion of men and manners, his grasp and comprehension of principles, 
his sharp sight into the social’ problems of the day, his wisdom gath- 
ered from the histor y of past civilization and progress, his knowledge 
of human nature as studied in himself and his fellowmen, are facts 
not questionable among those most familiar with his varied produc- 
tions. 


6 Lange’s Commentary. The Epistle of Paul to the Romans. By J. P. Lange, D. 
D., and Rev. F. R. Fav. Translated by J. F. Hurst, D. D., with additions by P. 
Schaff, D. D., and Rey. M. B. Riddle. Charles Scribner & Co.’ . 


This great work moves steadily forward to its completion ; in many 
respects the most valuable, learned, and: helpful commentary ever 
published in the English language. It has the great advantage of all 
the recent discoveries and studies in manuscript literature; of the 
approaches made of late years towards a more exact and reliable orig- 
inal text; of the various able and critical attacks upon, and equally 
able and critical defences of, the origin and dates, involving, of 
course, the genuineness and integrity, of the several books of the N. 
T.; of the light thrown upon the Scriptures by the great additions 
recently made to our knowledge of oriental thought, philosophies and 
customs ; and of the most exact information of the political, religious, 
and intellectual life of the times in which the Savior and his apostles 
lived, the result of a more thorough study of Jewish, Greek, and 
Roman historyg Toa considerable extent it has improved these ad- 
vantages, though often cramped by the narrowness and necessities of 
the creed; and sometimes, we think, by a want of courage, or of 
capacity, to use wisely and fearlessly the information possessed. 

In this new volume on Romans, it is sométimes pitiful, and some- 
times amusing, to see with what obstinate desperation commentator 
and editor alike shut their eyes to the truth which lies on the very 
face of Paul’s language —and this is specially noticeable in the 
treatment of chapters v, viii, and xi. ‘To any one who looks at Paul 
as he appears in the New Testament, their desperate effort to make 
him write from the level of modern Calvinism in any of its modifi- 
cations, is simply ridiculous. And equally so it is to interpret his out- 
bursts of faith, and love, and zeal. his emotional, impulsive, unstudied, 
triumphant rejoicings over the great redemption, as if he were writ- 
ing with a work on rhetoric or logic continually before him, the rules 
of which he had pledged himself not to violate, even to save his life. 
Paul spoke and wrote the truth as it came to him out of a full glad 
heart, moved upon by the Holy Spirit, without the ghost of Aristotle 
before his eyes; and, unfortunately for them, without any regard to 
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the difficulties it might cause Dr. Lange or Dr. Schaff to reconcile it 
with their creeds. When he declared that, “the creation itself shall 
be delivered from the bondage of corruption into the glorious liberty of 
the children of God !” or exclaimed, “ O the depth of the wisdom and 
knowledge of God! for of him, and through him, and TO HIM are all 
things ; to whom be glory forever !—doubtless he did not sufficiently 
consider the trouble it would give our modern evangelical theologians to 
crowd “the whole creation,” “all things,” into the Presbyterian 
Church, or the Baptist Church, or the Methodist Church, or all of 
them together. 

But it is not for doctrine that we have so heartily commended 
these volumes; but for the critical helps, the large results of study 
and reading which they furnish to the minister and student for a just 
interpretation of the text. The work isa Library of itself, giving 
the thoughts and conclusions of all the leading theologians, ancient 
and modern, on all disputed and important passages of the Bible. It 
will save the purchaser a large outlay in. the way of books. For 
example, take the xtiow in Rom. viii. To say nothing of the infor- 
mation in the Critical Notes regarding manuscripts and Various Read- 
ings, we have the opinions, as to the meaning of the word, and the 
drift of Paul’s argument, of Origen, Theodoret, ‘Theodore of Mopsues- 
nia, Augustine, Ireneus. Chrysostom, Theophylact, Calvin, Beza, 
Olshausen, Lightfoot, Locke, Rosenmiiller, Neander, De Wette, Meyer, 
Tholuck, Alford, &c., &c. Consider now, if one is critically examin- 
ing the passage, and wishes to know what these men have thought 
about it, what a saving of books and time there is here. 

Since writing the above, the enterprising publishers have issued 
still another volume, containing Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and the Song 
of Solomon.. It has several peculiar features with which we are 
greatly pleased ; especially the “ Metrical Version of Ecclesiastes ;” 
and Prof. Taylor Lewis’s “ Excursus on the Olamic or onian Words 
in Scripture,” in which he abandons the old ground of proving end- 
less punishment from the inherent force of the words. We shall 
have more to say of this volume in our next number; but in the 
mean time our readers may ponder this remark of the Professor : 
“The Preacher, in contending with the Universalist, or Restoration- 
ist, would commit a great error, and, it, may be, suffer a failure in his 
argument, should he lay the whole stress of it on the words aos, 
aueoviog, and attempt to prove that, of themselves, they necessarily 
carry the meaning of endless duration.” 


7. The Discovery of the Great West. By Francis Parkman. Little, Brown & Co. 


This is the third volume of the historical series entitled “ France 
and England in North America.” In original research, in compact- 
ness of statement, in purity and grace of style, and in the absorbing 
interest of the narrative, it is the equal of its predecessors — “ The 
Pioneers of France in the New World,” and “The Jesuits in North 
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America.” Mr. Parkman has fully established his right to rank 
among the great historians of our time; and he has done this, first, 
by a thorough exploration of the ground where the scenes of his his- 
tories are laid, and the events he describes transpired; second, by a 
thorough research among original sources of information, as govern- 
ment archives, manuscript journals, letters and contemporaneous 
documents, and a diligent comparison of authorities, together with a 
careful inquiry as to the reliability of the witnesses — from which 
iuquiry the noted Father Hennepin comes out very badly damaged—; 
third, by a happy faculty of grasping and combining into one various 
events and influences, and giving unity of thought and effect to the 
entire narrative ; and lastly, by the cultivation of an admirable style 
which enables him to condense into a single transparent paragraph the 
facts which his authorities have spread over several pages. 

The present volume has a special interest of its own, devoted as it 
is to the journeyings and discoveries of the famous La Salle; the 
hostile and unprincipled opposition of the Jesuits to his explorations, 
wishing to reserve the territory to themselves; the exposure 
of Hennepin’s treachery and lies; La Salle’s courage and res- 
olute determination to push on in spite of dangers; his voyaging on 
the Lakes and the Illinois, his descent of the Mississippi, his expedi- 
tion into Texas, the conspiracies against his life, and his final assas- 
sination. The story itself is wonderful and intensely interesting, and 
has all the fascination of romance, while Mr. Parkman’s style and 
treatment have thrown about it an additional charm, and made it one 
of the most delightful and instructive chapters in the history of our 
country. The book will have a wide circulation, particularly in the 
West; and, with its predecessors, will occupy a prominent place in 
every library of American history. 


8. The Intelligence of Animals.. With Illustrations. Fifty-four Illustrations. 
Adventures on the Great Hunting Grounds of the World. Iilustrated. Charles 
Scribner & Co. 


Two more volumes of Scribner’s Library of Wonders. The last 
will have an irresistible charm for boys, and will inform older readers 
of many things worth knowing, regarding the habits of the wild 
beasts of the forest, the jungle and the desert. The first shows the 
marvellous intelligence of certain animals, large and small, from the 
elephant to the rat and the flea; and shows also, in view of these 
facts, how difficult it is to determine the point at which instinct ends 
and reason begins. We shall look with interest for other volumes of 
this popular series already announced ; particularly, “ Egypt 3,000 
years ago,” “ Wonders of Pompeii,” “ Bottom of the Ocean,” &c. 


9. The Life of Daniel Webster. By George Ticknor Curtis, one of his literary ex- 
ecutors. Vol. I. D. Appleton & Company. For sale by H. A. Brown & Co. 


A truly national book; a book of which every American should 
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_ be proud, and which every American should possess. It is the his- 
tory of one of the grandest intellects of our time—an intellect 
adorned by scholarly culture, enriched by extensive reading, and 
strengthened by profound and constant study. It is the history of 
one of the most finished and effective orators of ancient or modern 
days, whose eloqueuce held listening senates in rapt admiration, and 
lifted the masses of a nation to the loftiest patriotism, to the highest 
level of resolute purpose to preserve unharmed, Country, Constitu- 
tion and Laws. It is the history of one of the most learned and 
thoroughly trained lawyers our country has ever produced; whose 
stores of legal erudition, polemical skill and demonstrative logic, 
were a wonder to his professional brethren, security to his clients, 
and a terror to criminals. It is the history of one of the greatest of 
American statesmen, whose comprehensive study and understanding 
of the Constitution, extensive and accurate knowledge of the genius 
and powers of our government in all its co-ordinate branches, famil- 
iarity with the details of international law, and broad and catholic 
views on the great questions of foreign and domestic policy, the prin- 
ciples which should shape American nationality, life and action, have 
commanded the respect and applause of the best minds in Europe and 
America. ; 

Of course Mr. Webster had ‘his faults, and made mistakes ; and 
where is the man, great or little, of whom this may not be said. But 
this first volume does not bring us to the time of his greatest political 
blunder, but ends in 1838, when he was in the zenith of his power 
and glory. Mr. Curtis is a warm friend and admirer of the great 
statesman, and he feels it both a duty and a pleasure to defend his 
character and motives from all unjust aspersions, and so may some- 
times be led into a too partial judgment of his moral and political 
aberrations. His views of his services, his ambitions and motives 
will not command universal assent; but at the same time all will 
agree that his intimate personal relations to Mr. Webster, the variety 
and richness of his materials for the work derived from the subject 
himself, his notes and mannscripts, and from the letters and reminis- 
cences of his friends from his boyhood to the end of his days, qualify 
him above all living men to be the biographer of the great lawyer, 
orator and statesman. And we will do him the justice to say that, 
though we began to read only with a view to an editorial notice — 
thinking we knew all that was worth knowing of Mr. Webster — 
we continued to read to the end, because we were deeply interested, 
and found we were learning many things regarding him which we 
never knew before, or knew but partially. We do not propose to say 
all we wish to in this notice, but to wait for the conclusion of the 
work.- Two points, however, we desire to call attention to here: 

First, though Webster was gifted. with a glorious intellect, his 
success, his greatness, was due as much to his intense, protracted 
study, his thorough preparation on every subject upon which he was 
called to speak, as to his original mental gifts. We commend this 
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fact to the notice of every young man, who, imagining he is a born 
genius, concludes that books and study are wholly unneccessary, that 
he is only to stand up, open his mouth, and inspiration will do the 
rest. 

Second, this volume reveals the wonderful gentleness, sweetness, 
almost womanly tenderness of the man’s nature. We had looked 
upon Webster as of a stern, rugged, granite character, pure intellect, 
cold, hard, without feeling or sympathy; and it has been a genuine 
pleasure to learn how mistaken we were ; to find what deep wells of 
kindly feeling, of warm affections and glowing passions were hidden 
beneath the frigid exterior, flowing out always towards those within 
the home circle, and on occasion brightly sparkling and flashing in 
the genial converse of social companionship. 


10. The Primeval World of Hebrew Tradition. By Frederic H. Hedge. Roberts 


Brothers. 


This is not the profound and original work we were looking for. 
Its announcement gave us great pleasure, and kindled a hope that 
some of the difficult problems suggested by the title might find a sat- 
isfactory solution at the hands of so able aman as Dr. Hedge. Some 
of his positions are well taken, and some of his criticisms and inter- 
pretations, though they conflict with the common and popular belief, 
deserve examination and study before rejection. Mostly, however, 
there is little in the versions he gives of the Hebrew records, which 
has not at some time been suggested by others; though he elaborates 
and draws out at-length practical applications that are wholly his 
own; and often they are very beautiful and fitting. He treats the 
text with a good deal of freedom; fable, tradition, myth, allegory 
being resorted to whenever the historical difficulties are too much for 
his theory. Still, there is nothing flippant or smart in his treatment. 
He writes in a reverent spirit. In his reading of the narrative of 


Cain and Abel, he says : 


‘“*T suppose it to be the sediment and mythical deposit ‘of some historic event, some 
great convulsion of the-early world, of which the names of Cain and Abel have sur- 
vived as prominent actors, — a fatal encounter between the two parties represented by 
these names. What is clearly historical is the fact of a rupture between two classes 
or tribes; a nomadic and an agricultural people, and the’ consequent migration of the 
latter in an eastward direction from the land of their nativity.” 


In the chapter on “ Nine Hundred and Sixty-nine Years,” or the 
length of tife before the flood, he remarks that: 


“The most plausible hypothesis is that the figures designate epcchs of history 
marked by certain predominant names, or else that they measure the prevalence of 
certain genealogical types which naturally enough bear the names of their typical 
representatives; in other words, that they represent the duration of families instead 
of individuals. We know the proneness of the Hebrew people to give individual 
names a collective siguification, i. e., to speak of a tribe or a nation as an individual. 
“ Benjamin,” they say, did this and that, when they mean the whole tribe of which 
Benjamin was the head. “TIsrael’’ they say, when they mean the Israelitish nation — 
and so very likely Cainan, Mahaleel, Jared, and Methuselah are used to denote tribes 
and epochs as well as individuals.’ , 
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11. The P-lar World: A Popular Description of Man and Nature in the Arctic and 
Antarctic Regions of the Globe. By. Dr. G. Hartney. With Additional Chapters and 
One Hundred and Sixty-three Illustrations. Harper & Brothers. 


We regret that our narrow limits forbid a notice worthy the great 
merits of this fascinating and useful volume; but we shall return to 
it in our next number. In the mean time we assure our readers that 
here are 450 royal octavo pages packed in every paragraph with 
most pleasing information respecting the discovery, history, geography, 
climate, summer and winter, tribes of men, and wonderful animals 
and plants, on the land and in tlie sea, of the regions round about the 
North and South Poles. Add to this the results of scientific obser- 


vation, descriptions of strange natural phenomena, anecdotes of sur- 
prising adventures and perilous expeditions, accounts of the manners, 
morals, modes of life, religions and superstitions, of the Lapps, Sam- 
oiedes, Icelanders, the people of Nova Zembla, Kamchatka, Siberia, 
Alaska, Labrador and Greenland, towards the North; and of the 
Patagonians, Fuegians, and the tribes of the Antartic regions; all 
illustrated with spirited, and often beautiful pictures — and you have 
a mass of instructive and delightful reading sufficient to last through 
all the coming evenings of this winter. And in the spring, whoever 
has read this book, and retained the contents, will know more of the 


least known portions of the earth, than nine hundred and ninety-nine 
of every thousand inhabiting it. 


12. The Pope and the Council. By Janus. Anthorized Translation from the Ger. 
man. Roberts Brothers. 


Every Day Subjects in Sunday Sermons. By Robert Laird Collier. American 
Unitarian Association. 


Sermons preached in St. James Chapel, York Street, London. By Rev. Stopford 
Brooke, Honorary Chaplain to the Queen. Fields and Osgood. 


The Life of Joseph Addison Alexander, D. D., Professor in the Theological Semi- 
nary at Princeton, N. J. By H. E. Alexander. 2 Vols. Charles Scribner & Co. 


We deeply regret that want of space compels us to omit the ex- 
tended notices to which all the above books are richly entitled. Zhe 
Pope and the Council, coming as it does from a Catholic source, 
reveals the dangers which must attend the coming discussions of the 
Council: and the growing hostility among the most educated and 
thoughtful European Catholics to the claims of the Pope. His holi- 
ness may carry his pretensions to Infallibility and Temporal Power, 
by the votes of the Italian and American Bishops; but, so doing, he 
will surely alienate a majority of those in France, Germany, Hun- 
gary and perhaps some other countries. 

Brooke’s Sermons, and Collier’s, are fresh, earnest and practical, 
going straight to the hearts and the daily experiences and life of the 
people, and they are alive, too, with the spirit and the doctrines of 
Universalism. Is it not a curious fact that Stanley, the Chaplain of 
the Prince of Wales, and Kingsley, the Chaplain of the Queen, and 
Brooke, Chaplain in ordinary to the Queen, should all be Universa- 
lists ? and further, that the favorite book of Prince Albert, Schokke’s 
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“ Meditations on Death,” and which the Queen caused to be trans- 
lated into English, should breathe all through the spirit of the great 
Restoration? We doubt not the Queen herself is a Universalist ; 
else how are these repeated preferences to be accounted for ? 

The Life of Addison Alexander is the record of one of the most 
diligent students and accomplished scholars of our country. He was 
professor of Oriental Literature, and afterward of Ecclesiastical Lit- 
erature. at Princeton. He spoke almost all the modern languages of 
Europe, and was master of Hebrew, Syriac, Coptic, Arabic, Persic, 
as well as of Greek and Latin. He read the entire Koran in Arabic 
when only fourteen! Of course he had “the gift of tongues ;” but 


then, to this, as every true scholar must, he added work, work, woRK 


—and consecrated all to the elucidation of the Word of God. If 
any clergyman or theological student would know what work means, 
we commend to his reading, chapter iv of volume 1; remembering 
while he reads that the worker was then only 18 years of age! 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Twelve Hints on the Acquisition of German, or How Persons with poor memories 
may acquire this language. By John Johnson. S. Urbino. 


The Atlanttc Almanac for 1870. Fields & Osgood. 
Appleton’s Illustrated Almanac for 1870. [Two beautiful and attractive annuals, 
pleasant for reading, and not without useful information. “ Appleton’s”’ is in every 


way a dangerous rival of the “ Atlantic.’’ Its literary character, and the number and 
beauty of its illustrations must make it very popular. ] 


The Story of a Bad Boy. By Thomas B. Aldrich. With Illustrations. Fields & 
Osgocd.: [Every boy, and every man who was once a boy — some men never were 
boys—will find a genuine pleasure in the perusal of this book. It is more of an 
auto-biography, we imagine, more a record of facts, than the author would be ready 


to rT At any rate itis the most popular boy-story which has appeared for 
years. 


Hester Strong’s Life Work; or the Mystery Solved. By Mrs. S. A. Southworth. 
Lee & Shepard. 


The Woman who Dared. By Epes Sargent. Roberts Brothers. [Prose run mad, 
trying to make blank verse of itself; in which it succeeds. The teachings of the 
book regarding woman are not ascording to our taste at all.] 


George Elliot’s Novels. “ Adam Bede,” “ The Mill on the Floss,’’ “ Felix Holt,” 
“ Romola,”’ “ Silas Manner, and Scenes of Clerical Life.’’ 5 Vols. [A beautiful 
“Household Edition” of aseries of fictions read and praised by every body. We 
have read only “« Adam Bede,”’ and we like it; for we seldom find taught more plainly 
the lesson that goodness and true manliness are sure to get recognition at last, while 
selfishness and sin are equally sure to make their owr hell.] 


— ae Land; or the Great Pacific Slope. By Rev. John Todd, D.D. Lee& 
epard. 


The Lake Shore Series. The Lightning Express; or the Rival Academies—Switch 
Off; or the War of the Students — Through by Daylight; or the Young Engineer of 


the Lake Shore Railroad —On Time; or the Young Captain of the Ucayga Steamer. 
By Oliver Optic. 
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The Frontier Series. The Cabin on the Prairie. By Rev. C. H. Pearson— Plant- 
ing in he aaa or the Pioneer Boys. A Story of Frontier Life. By Jamés D. 

. Cabe, Jr. 

Elm Island Stories. The Boy Farmers of Elm Island. By Rev. Elijah Kellogg. 

Charley Roberts Series. How Charley Roberts became a Man. By the Author of 
Forest Mills. How Eva Roberts gained her Education. By the same author. 

Rosa Abbott Series. The Young Detective; or Which Won? By Rosa Abbott. 

Down the Rhine; or Young America in Germany. A Story of Travel and Adven- 
ture. By Oliver Optic. 

The “ B. O. W. C.””. A Book for Boys. By the author of the ‘“* Dodge Club.” 

All the above are from the never-resting press of Lee g Shepard, liberally illustra- 
ted, fair print and paper, and neatly bound —just the thing for gifts for the young peo- 
ple. There are two wonders to us in the book world—Oliver Optic as a book-maker; 
and Lee & Shepard as book publishers. Both parties seem to be inexhaustible — the 
one in invention and industry; the other in the number and rapidity of their issues. 
To chronicle all their doings properly we should have to add several pages to the 
Qaarterly. Of course, in the variety of their publications, and the different creeds 
and opinions of their authors, there are some things to which we take exception, 
though, asarule, in their Juveniles there is very little to which the strictest denomin- 
ationalist can object; and we are not so doubtful of the intelligence of our young lads 
and misses as to feel very anxious lest they should mistake chaff for wheat. 

We cannot particularize to any extent in regard to the above list—but the “ Elm 
Island Stories’’ are admirable for the lessons of industry, self-reliance and persistence 
which they teach; the “‘ Lake Shore Series”’ inculcate the great lesson of the Gospel 
—“ Love your enemies,” ‘“ Overcome evil with good,’ and show how a boy may 
be a moral. and Christian hero. “How Charley Roberts became a Man,” and 
“ How Eva Roberts gained her Education,’’ are the history of victorious struggles, and 
are fitted to inspire a noble ambition in the young heart. The “ Frontier Series ”’ is of 
the same spirit and purpose with Mr. Kellog’s stories, full of the stirring incidents of 
Pioneer Life (illustrated with excellent pictures), all intended to encourage our youth 
to fight down all difficulties with a brave and hopeful heart. ‘“ Young America 
Abroad’? combines with sketches of adventure, correct and lively sketches of the 
various countries and peoples of Europe, and is as instructive as it is entertaining.] 


Sybaris and Other Homes. By Edward E. Hale. Fields & Osgood. [The sugges- 
tions as to the means and methods by which the laboring poor of our cities may be- 
come owners of comfortable.homes, with a patch of garden forymorning and evenin 
work, are deserving much thought as helping towards the solution of a social an 
moral problem which is becoming every day more serious and troublesome. | 


A Compendious German Grammar. By William D. Whitney, Professor of San- 
scrit and Instructor in Modern Languages in Yale College. New York: Leypoldt & 
Holt. Boston; S. R. Urbino. : 


The Ladies’ Repository. [Now is the time to subscribe to one of the best filled, best 
edited magazines in our country. Begin the year by securing it for the home circle; 
and many an evening, otherwise dull, will pass cheerfully and pleasantly to parents 
and children. All our Mothers and Daughters ought to take pride in this excellent 
monthly. ] 


Universalist Register and Almanac, containing the Statistics of the Denomination 
for 1870. Universalist Publishing House. [An annual which every Universalist 
should have by him. This being our Centenary Year, this number of the Register 
should be preserved and handed down through the century for comparison with that 
to be issued A. D. 1970.]} 


The Science of Thought. A System of Logic. By Charles Carroll Everett. W. 
V. Spencer. [Its transparency of thought, the compact style, the simplicity of 
arrangement, and the attractive treatment of a subject usually so dry and uninviting, 
will make this volume very popular. We have received from acontributor a lengthy 
notice, to which we shall give placein our next, omitting one we had prepared for the 
present number. } 


The Holy Grail and Other Poems. By Alfred Tennyson. Poet Laureate. Fields 
& Osgood. [What power in a name — 25,000 ordered before a page was printed! We 
have always enjoyed Tennyson, but we do not see the charm of this poem; those who 
do can have it for one dollar, or twenty-five cents, or ten cents. ] 
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ArticLte VIII. 
The Murray Centenary. 


Tus is the Universalist “Quarterly.” It represents, 1. An 
Idea; and 2. A body of Christians to whom that Idea is spe- 
cially significant, and whose hopes and Christian labors are in- 
spired by it. That Idea is, in brief, the universal, unchange- 
able, illimitable love of Almighty God. We call it Universal- 
ism. We accept it in all its legitimate developments. We 
would not resist any logical deduction fromit. We recog- 
nize in God the Father of every intelligent soul. We hold 
that every Divine ordinance which affects his moral creation 
originated in infinite love, not only for mankind in general, 
but for men, women and children in particular. The Divine 
government, we believe, seeks not “the greatest good of the 
greatest number,” but the greatest good of all and of each. 
In this it excels in beneficence the best of human govern- 
ments. There can be no such thing as endless, remediless 
evil, if God is wise and almighty. The time must come when 
every prodigal shall return tu the Father’s home, every alien- 
ated soul be reconciled to the Divine will, every intelligent 
spirit be purified and perfected. To this end, all the resources 
of the Divine mind, we may well suppose, will be applied. 
The purpose of Infinite Love cannot comprehend any consum- 
mation less sublime than universal holiness, To this consum- 
mation tend, as we conceive, all human experiences, all 
Divine providences, all individual and social development, the 
afflictions and pains which man innocently suffers, the retribu- 
tions which his transgressions bring upon him, and especially 
the mediation of the man Christ Jesus, through the record of 
his Gospel, and the inspiration of those who have believed on 
him. It is through these various ministries that we confident- 
ly expect the fulfillment of our hope. And we have seen no 
reason, on scientific, or moral, or logical grounds, to hesitate 
in the boldest utterance of our conviction, that the moral cre- 
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ation ‘ shall be delivered into the glorious liberty of the chil- 
dren of God.” 

This Idea is the basis of the organization, in the United 
States of America, of the Universalist Church. The congre- 
gations composing this body of Christians now number about 
900 ; its ministers, 602. It has endowed, and controls 3 col- 
legiate institutions, 2 theological schools, and 7 academies. 
It combines its forces in 19 State Conventions and 1 General 
Convention. It does not embrace all those who have accepted 
its fundamental ideas. A large share, we believe the whole 
body, with relatively few exceptions, of the Unitarian denom- 
ination now hold the faith, either as a theological or a philosoph- 
ical element of their beliefs, that the love of God purposed and 
will secure the ultimate blessedness of his whole intelligent crea- 
tion. Andin other congregations whose formule of faith express 
opposite sentiments, there is a large leaven of Universalism 
which finds social, if not-public expression. In churches 
however, which represent the older Protestantism, and which 
claim especially the epithet of “‘ evangelical,’ Universalism is 
formally condemned as heretical ; yet we believe there is a large 
leaven even in “ evangelical” churches. The factis, while a few 
persons still conscientiously hold that doctrine to be really 
anti-Christian and destructive of vital religion and good morals, 
there is now generally a willing toleration of the sentiment, 
even when theological necessities seem to demand formal pro- 
test. In those portions of the land where Universalists have 
congregations which regularly assemble, they now command 
the public respect. The profession of their faith does not im- 
pair their social position, or invalidate their claims to public 
regard. A third of a century ago, that profession excited per- 
sonal opposition in very many communities. We well re- 
member how the avowal of our faith startled good; earnest, 
Christian men, though it seemed to us all glorious and divine. . 
The struggle for a foothold was a continual battle. It was 
the era of discussion. Denunciations of Universalism, fierce 
enough for curses loud and deep, were abundant. These 
awoke indignant reply, and the public interest was aroused 
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throughout the land; and the effects became apparent. At 
that time the Unitarian denomination, now largely friendly, 
was in opposition to the Universalist sentiment, though it 
must be confessed that the theological principles adopted by 
that body had their logical issue only in Universalism. But 
the congregations of Universalists increased with unexampled 
rapidity. The numerical growth continued until a new policy 
was inaugurated among “ evangelical ” churches — the policy 
of silence. We have called it a policy: it was either that or 
a necessity of the progressive ideas.of ‘ evangelical” congre- 
gations. The leaven has been working ever since, and still 
works. Universalists, withdrawn from the field of battle, 
have devoted much energy to the culture of the arts of theo- 
logical peace, with results such as we have seen. And their- 
power is greater, and their future more hopeful, than ever- 
before. 

While the ministerial force of the Universalist body is now. 
about 600, forty years ago it numbered but about 170. Twen~— 
ty years ago there Were upon our lists of preachers 720: 
names: many more than they now present; but they have- 
never expressed so large a pastoral force as now, or so great 
a combination of intellectual power. In 1850, there were; 
many persons who combined with secular avocations, a zeal 
against the doctrine which Universalism specially opposes ; 
and, gifted, or supposed to have been gifted, with aptitudes . 
for public teaching, they in a very irregular manner rode the - 
country, vigorously combating the doctrinal enemy. We are 
not at liberty to deny their usefulness. They were the light-. 
horse who made raids through the enemy’s country, arousing - 
their fears, capturing their substance, and preparing the way 
for the more solid phalanxes who followed. They did the. 
work which was at their hand, but were unfitted for the more - 
substantial duty of the pastorate. When it is considered how. 
ill prepared were the mass of them for the work of the min-- 
istry, in the respects of intellectual and social culture, and: 
how inadequate were the weapons at their command, it is sur-- 
prising what results were achieved by them.. And though, . 
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criticised from the point of view of to-day, we might not 
approve the methods of many of them, or be content with 
their spirit, as it appears upon the surface, we are obliged to 
concede their providential work. Mingled with them were 
many men of deep religious convictions, of strong mental 
power, conscious of the need of culture, and magnifyiug the 
pastoral office, who are the strong men of to-day. And out 
of the diffusion of a score of years ago, we have the crystal- 
lized, substantial weight.of 1870. 

If we go back sixty years, we find that the number of 
preachers of our faith did not exceed 40, not all of whom, we 
may well believe, attempted the pastoral office. Of them all, 
only Rev. Russell Streeter remains to this present. It is 
noted that “ of these, but five or six were older in the minis- 
try than Mr. Ballou,’ who was then but about forty years of 
age. Seventy years ago there were in America but 20 preach- 
ers among the Universalist churches. The number is so 
‘small that we may venture here to present their names: 
‘Thomas Barnes, Me.; John Murray, Hosea Ballou, Edward 
‘Turner, Caleb Rich, Ebenezer Paine, John Foster, Zephaniah 
‘Laithe, Joshua Flagg, Mass. ; Zebulon Streeter, David Ballou, 
Edmund Pillsbury, George Richards, N. H.; Joab Young, 
‘William Farwell, Vt. ; Miles T. Woolley, Samuel Smith, Ct. ; 
‘Walter Ferris, Edwin Ferris, N. Y.; Noah Murray, Pa. At 
‘this time, 1800, there were but five “ meeting-houses ” in the 
whole land devoted to the worship of God as the universal 
Father: at Philadelphia, (unfinished,) New York, Boston, 
‘Gloucester, Portsmouth.1 These were all humble enough, 
‘we may suppose, that in Gloucester, erected in 1780, being 
the oldest. The one had grown in twenty years to five. The 
early preachers were content to preach their gospel of Divine 
‘love in whatever cottage, or barn, or shop, or mill, or school- 
‘house, or other public building would give them hospitality. 

In 1790, Hosea Ballou had just discovered, at the age ot 
19, the invalidity of the argument against Universalism, and 


1 We do not include the Potter Church, named farther on, because not used by Uni- 
~yersalists, after Mr. Murray’s departure. 
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had earned excommunication from the Baptist church to 
which he. belonged by the frankness with which he accepted 
the new faith, and the ability with which he already defended 
it. He did not begin to preach until the next year; when 
he found already in the field, in the Universalist fellowship, 
as his colleagues in the work of evangelizing the people of 
the land, John Murray, Caleb Rich, Thomas Barnes, Elhanan 
Winchester, Moses Winchester, Noah Murray, Zebulon Street- 
er, George Richards, Joab Young, William Farwell —10. 
Besides these’ there were two or three persons, who, either as 
lay preachers, or without calling themselves Universalists, pro- 
claimed their distinguishing doctrine. Eighty-five years ago, 
in September, 1785, we date the institution of Universalism 
as a general organization. It was then that the churches 
first met in Convention, and accepted a “ Charter of Com- 
pact.” There were representatives from Oxford, Gloucester, 
Boston, Warwick, Milford, and correspondence from Ports- 
mouth, and Providence. At this time, other societies had 
been gathered, but we are inclined to think that there were 
very few others, if any, which had become formally organized. 
But there can be no doubt that many individuals “ scattered 
abroad” in the New England States, New York, and Penn- 
.sylvania, had accepted the faith of God’s immortal love. 
While 1785 is the date of the general organization of Uni- 
versalism in America, 1779 is the date of its distinctive organ- 
ization. Then was formed the first religious society founded 
upon the acknowledgment of the primary doctrine of Uni- 
versalism, and calling itself Universalist. And either date 
might be claimed as the birth-year of organized American 
Universalism. But we go back a few years, just nine, and 
mark the commencement.of the era on the 30th of September, 
1770, when the organizer, John Murray, began the labors des- 
tined to be crowned with such success. On that day, in an 
obscure meeting-house on the New Jersey coast, built by the 
enterprise of Thomas Potter, a man of faith, Mr. Murray 
first lifted up his voice as a minister of the everlasting gospel. 
It was the prelude to more abundant labors, which were dif- 
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‘fused among the people from Delaware to New Hampshire. 
Mr. Murray “ builded better than he knew.” He had at first 
no thought of more than an itinerant life. It was with great 
reluctance that he undertook the work of the ministry ; and 
when he did, it was with no ambition to found a new sect. 
But the circumstances of the time obliged him; and though 
not literally the father of Universalism in America, he was 
truly the father of organized Universalism. It was through 
him that the first society of Universalists was instituted ; 
through him the first Convention received its inspiration ; he 
was the writer of the “ Charter of Compact” which was the 
bond and basis of the associating societies; he fought the 
early battles against which the new body had to contend. 
This year is then,as the 100th since Mr. Murray began his 
labors, in a very appropriate sense the Centenary of American 
Universalism. Let it have due commemoration. 

We have thus traced back the history of organized Univer- 
salism to the one man, John Murray, who a hundred years ago, 
reluctantly, but when once satisfied that he was called to the 
work by the voice of duty and of God, enthusiastically and 
courageously, entered upon the proclamation of God’s univer- 
sal and efficient love. Without a thought of his providential 
call, to organize in ecclesiastical institutions the inspiring idea 
which he had discerned in the Christian Scriptures, and had 
welcomed to his warmest hospitality, he began his labors, not 
to be intermitted save by the shock which laid low his bodily 
frame. Only a few years served to satisfy him that his work 
was one not only of broadcast dissemination, but of special 
culture. It was needful to consolidate individual power into 
social force, and so we find him,’ in 1779, establishing the 
Gloucester parish, who, in 1780, erected the first meeting- 
house owned by a Universalist church in the land. The one 
minister had, in ten years, found colleagues in Adam Streeter, 
Caleb Rich, and John Tyler, the latter an Episcopal clergy- 
~ man, all of whom, strange to say, had accepted Universalism 
without having seen or heard of Mr. Murray, solely by inde- 
pendent study of the Scripture, unless Mr. Tyler had read Rel- 
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ly’s “ Union.” There were, therefore, in 1770, 1 preacher of 
the ultimate perfection of humanity ; in 1780, 4; in 1790, 
10; in 1800, 20; in 1810, about 40; in 1830, 170; in 1850, 
720: in 1870, there are 602. The slow progress of the senti- 
ment for forty years, resulting in the gain of but 40 preachers, 
is very remarkable, and might seem to justify the sneer so 
readily flung at a sentiment, in whose behalf so great results 
are attempted by such slender means. But the forty names 
included a Barnes, Ballous, Streeters, a Lovejoy, a Dean, a 
Stacy, and one Stephen R. Smith, young men of might and 
zeal, as well as a Murray, lying helpless from palsy. These 
young men, with their coadjutors, were the little band who 
were to agitate the sea of public opinion, and arouse the 
slumbering faith of the people. And they Valiantly fought, 
and steadfastly labored, for the truth they held dear. So the 
40 grew in 20 years to 170. The next score of years, as we 
have seen, exhibits the wonderful increase of the 170 preach- 
ers to 720: but this number has, in the last 20 years, fallen 
back to 602. We have présented our thought that the pres- 
ent weight and character of our ministry are far greater than 
they were in the inflated lists of twenty years ago. The in- 
crease from 1830 to 1850 was abnormal. During that period, 
the “ evangelical” pulpit rang with denunciations of Univer- 
salist sentiments; not only of that which is supposed espe- 
cially to distinguish it, but of those which are subsidiary to 
it. A large public interest was aroused, and men of little 
learning soon qualified themselves for the battle to which 
they were challenged. But when the work became one of 
culture, by reason of the new policy adopted, many found 
themselves unfit for it, or were so found; and many who 
would have been driven away from the “ evangelical” churches / 
by the former policy, are not alienated under the new. Be- 
sides, the list of our fellowship in 1850 embodied nearly all 
the preachers of Universalism, or of principles tending to it, 
in the land. In 1870, it probably expresses hardly the half 
of them. At the end of the half-century, certainly, there 
were probably in our ministerial fellowship 80 persons: at 
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the end of the century, 7 1-2 times as many, an efficient, 
united, working force. A half-century ago, the current of 
popular feeling was strong against the new faith. It was the 
object of passionate denunciation. Its advocates were insulted, 
its receivers despised. Earnestly contending for the validity 
of Scriptural testimony, they were almost universally classed 
with infidels. Now, they generally enjoy the personal respect 
to which they are entitled, and their sentiments, as we know, 
are tolerated in members of churches which would excom- 
municate our preachers. Nay, some of the most popular 
preachers in “ evangelical” fellowship, now and then de- 
claiming their opposition to the doctrine of universal salva- 
tion, yet announce principles which, if traced to their logical 
conclusion, would necessarily develop that doctrine. 

For this, then, we owe special gratitude to John Murray, his 
colleagues and successors; and to that Divine Providence 
which was with them, which.strengthened them, which blessed 
their labor. They were the soldiers who fought a good war- 
fare. They withstood the conservative enemy which would 
hold fast not only what was good, but everything good or bad 
that seemed to be established, and which would not prove all 
things. They received the vituperation which passionate reli- 
gionists were disposed to pour out upon those who would not 
pretend allegiance to their churches. They declared the 
truth with boldness ; and many, with naught but a sling, and 
a stone from the brook, were triumphant over Goliaths, armed 
in complete steel, with spears like weaver’s beams. But the 
sling was flung with logical accuracy, and the pebble was 
broken from the rock of truth. They made it possible for us 
to live in peace, and to enjoy in quietness the blessed influ- 
ences of the Gospel. ‘They lived down the spirit of persecu- 
tion which now “ hides its diminished head.”’ The legal con- 
test which John Murray and the Gloucester Universalists 
fought to its beneficent conclusion, demands our gratitude. 
It delivered us and others from slavery to the old established 
forms of religion, and compelled public recognition of Uni- 
versalists, as a religious denomination. The work of Hosea 
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Ballou, who, though not directly or indirectly one of Mr. Mur- 
ray’s converts, yet through his agency found an organized 
church with which to operate, did much to clear the public 
mind from theological fog, and make him one of the reform- 
ers of the century. Whatever may be said of certain of his 
specific beliefs, the spirit of his teaching has gone far to bury 
beneath the sod many of the intellectual and moral errors of 
the past. Such men as Nathaniel Stacy and Stephen R. 
Smith and Pitt Morse and Dolphus Skinner lived to see the 
garnered fruit of their labor. ‘The wilderness in which they 
toiled “‘ blossomed as the rose.” ‘‘ Not many wise, not many 
mighty, not many noble” were called; but ‘ the common 
people ” heard them, as in the olden time their Master, gladly. 
And Central and Western and Northern New York have their 
strong infusion of Universalism, through their effort, and the 
influence of their exemplary lives. We might fill our pages 
with the names of present and departed heroes of the cross, 
who have sent down to us the holy inspiration which they 
received from the Divine Spirit. But our present allusion 
is intended only to serve as a reminder of our obligations to 
the array of Christian soldiers who have so successfully fought 
our battles. . 

And we are not indebted alone to those who rode their soli- 
tary circuits through the wilderness, or stood upin the larger 
settlements, with their Gospel message, and their rational and 
sympathetic appeals. There were hosts of men and women 
of stalwart or kindly souls, who with their leaders breasted the 
tide of persecution, more to our visible blessing than their 
own; who loved the truth more than family or friends ; who 
were hospitable to the ministry of Universalism, when such 
hospitality was held to be a social offence; in whose hearts 
grace superabounded over the sense of friendly loss and of 
malicious assault; who contributed of their means, often 
scanty, towards the sustenance of public worship, in Univer- 
salist forms. Their names have rarely come down to us; but 
they “are written in heaven,” and they have blessed us, 
though we know them not. ‘Sargent, Plummer, Somes, 
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Elwell, Pearce,” are names which carry but little intelligence 


’ to our minds, save the first, Col. Winthrop Sargent, a revolu- 


tionary patriot and Mr. Murray’s father-in-law ; but they were 
the earliest of the Gloucester parish, and they signify coura- 
geous, faithful, noble souls; not afraid of calumny or popu- 
lar reproach, but resting in good conscience and Christian 
trustfulness from all fear of evil. We have our martyrs, 
though, thanks to the processes of Christian thought and 
feeling, they were not subject to bodily pain as were those of 
the olden time. But fidelity has often sacrificed social peace 
as its witness, and through social scorn and derision has 
marched on to its triumphs. Let us then remember, in this 
our Centenary year, not only the leaders of the old battle, 
but those who marched at their command ; and those more 
peaceful men and women who, when the battle had been 
fought and even while it was raging, cultivated the fields, 
built the fences and garners, and harvested the ripened grain. 

We have said that Mr. Murray was not literally the father 
of Universalism in America. We have referred to the fact 
that several preachers who sprang up soon after his advent to 
this country, were not indebted to him, in any sense, for their 
Universalist sentiments. To the names adduced in that con- 
nection may be specially added that of Elhanan Winchester. 
Like Mr. Murray, he was a man of towering eloquence, but 
without the practical judgment which made the latter 80 
much more efficient as an organizer. Mr. Murray had become 
a Universalist through personal contact with James Relly, of 
London, and had accepted his very artificial theory of a lit- 
eral oneness of human souls, for his word union seems to be 
identical in meaning with unity, with that of Jesus Christ, 
and their reception of atoning punishment on the cross. The 
consequences of sin are mental blindness, and inability to dis- 
cern their spiritual blessing or salvation. This blindness 
would continue, with those who died unrepentant, into the 
future state; but finally, through God’s fatherly grace, all 
would see the love of God and recognize their salvation 
through Christ, and thus be brought to perfect happiness. Mr. 

@ 
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Murray was not a Trinitarian, we would say, though a most 
strenuous advocate of the Deity of Christ ; but we think he 
held this doctrine somewhat according to the theory of “ the 
New Church.” There is but one person of the Deity — 
Christ. According to difference of manifestation or of 
operation, he is called the Father, or the Son, or the Holy 
Spirit. Mr. Winchester, however, received his bias from 
Siegvolk’s “ Everlasting Gospel” and Stonehouse’s “ Restitu- 
tion of All Things,’ works of power in their day. He held to 
the doctrine of the Trinity, and to the consequences of sin as 
penal. He believed in a future hell of literal or metaphori- 
cal fire ; but held that finally all souls would be delivered from 
its corrective pains. Mr. Murray did not sympathize with 
Mr. Winchester’s peculiarities of belief. He was accustomed 
to contradict them with great earnestness, and to characterize 
some of them as unscriptural. Yet his personal fellowship 
with him was-fraternal, and of him he spoke with great kind- 
ness. The fact is, if Mr. Murray’s Universalism had not 
been dissevered in men’s thought from the theory by which he 
reached it, he would have been relatively powerless upon the 
public mind. The Rellyan system is.utterly impracticable of 
comprehension by the common understanding, and we sus- 
pect that those who adhered to it found it very difficult to 
convey an idea of it to others. Hence, of all preachers in 
the land, at Mr. Murray’s death, as his widow declared, only 
the Rev. John Tyler, already named, and Rev. Edward 
Mitchell, of New York, held sentiments in exact accordance 
with Mr. Murray’s theory. While some people, under the 
magnetism.of Mr. Murray’s personal presence, and the charm 
of his eloquence, assented to his theory, most of those who 
accepted the faith of Universalism reached it by other logical 
means, and in connection with other theological systems. 
Even before Mr. Ballou’s day, Mr. Murray was annoyed by 
theories distasteful to him, current among Universalists. 
These were painful to him, as were the adventures of the 
ducklings to their anxious foster-mother. But these varia- 
tions were significant of the mental independence of the new 
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brotherhood. When Rev. Hosea Ballou, full-grown in_ his 
youth, with his utter insubservience to human authority, his 
freedom from bias either from persons or from books, and his 
intellectual fidelity, began to question the Scriptural founda- 
tion of many of the ideas dear to Murray, the latter was 
sadly troubled in spirit. But the tendency of thought among 
Universalists has been toward the acceptance of every logical 
result of the Gospel doctrine that God is Love and Light, and 
in very deed and truth, and not by mere pretence, the Uni- 
versal Father. 

Thus Universalists, with profound gratitude to Mr. Murray, 
Mr. Ballou, and other faithful laborers in behalf of the ele- 
mental basis of their faith, have not felt themselves in the fet- 
ters of their authority. It is with reverential affection, and 
not with slavish submission, that they regard them. It would 
not trouble any of them that in any of their doctrinal beliefs 
they widely diverged from the theories of the most respected 
of the fathers, respected whether specially for moral worth or 
for logical power. But in the whole history of the hundred 
years, there runs a thread of consistency, and the bond of 
union to-day is the sentiment which, whatever theories accom- 
panied it, thrilled the souls of Murray, and Winchester, and 
Ballou, and all other messengers of the Gospel of universal 
‘grace. We have elaborated it, perhaps feebly, in our opening 
paragraph. Their common law has been reliance upon the 
Christian Scriptures, imposing no specific doctrines of inspi- 
ration or of interpretation, but demanding for them rational 
respect. And we are at one to day, with all our diversities, 
with all the generations which have arisen since John Mur- 
ray met Thomas Potter on the New Jersey shore. 

Nor was Mr. Murray the first preacher of Universalism on 
this continent. There may have been not a few whose 
tongues were touched by its holy fire, yet whose names have 
not been recorded in history. But afew arenoted. Dr. Geo. 
De Benneville settled in Berks county, Pa., in 1741, and after- 
wards in Germantown, near Philadelphia.. He delivered his 
message in Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Virginia, in the pul- 
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pits of various denominations, made welcome, doubtless, by 
some charm in his utterances, which seem not to have awak- 
ened clerical or popular antagonism. The German Baptists 
of the same day were advocates of Universalism. Rev. Rich- 
ard Clarke, rector of St. Philip’s (Episcopal) church, Charles- 
ton, 8. C., from 1754 to 1759, was an open advocate of ‘ Uni- 
versal Restoration.” Dr. Jonathan Mayhew, minister of 
the West (Congregational) church, Boston, from 1748 to 1766, 
was a preacher of universal salvation, though he maintained 
his standing among his clerical brethren. But notwithstand- 
ing the eloquence and learning of these distinguished men, 
we do not see any marked effect of their ministry, in respect 
of Universalist sentiment, upon the public. It was reserved 
for their successors to fix the idea in the popular thought, and 
infuse its spirit even into the theology which affected to des- 
pise it. It was when it became organized, though never so 
loosely, that it had procreative power. Our debt is the 
greater to Mr. Murray that he did not dissipate his electric 
thought to the four winds, but accepted the opportunity of 
giving it body and substance and social force. We might 
speculate what would have become of the sentiment, had no 
organization been effected. We cannot say that the idea 
would not have been held and preached. Individuals in less 
favorable ages have enjoyed it ; but we cannot believe that it 
would have achieved any general success. A few pulpits here 
and there would have resounded, according to the idiosyncracies 
of their occupants, with the word. But as the storm of oppo- 
sition arose, the voice would have too often been hushed, and 
the twilight have again settled over the popular heart. Thus 
it was with Dr. Charles Chauncy, of the First (Congrega- 
tional) Church, Boston, who satisfied himself, in 1750, that 
Universalism was a Scripture doctrine, but is not known to 
have preached it, though he left to be published after his de- 
cease an elaborate work in its defense. It was not merely by 
the preaching, but by the organization, of Universalism, that 
its influence has been so powerful; and Mr. Murray deserves 
our gratitude more as the organizer than as the missionary. 


iii a nt _~ Sr creeper omens a : 
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It is not within the scope of our present purpose to retrace 
to the apostolic age the history of the sublime idea which we 
hold dear, or even to refer in detail to its diffusion among the 
Christian nations on the continent of Europe. We may say 
that it is widely held in Germany, if report he true, even 
among the Protestant school called “ evangelical.’ Certainly, 
some of the most celebrated leaders of that school have not 
hesitated to avow their Universalism. A large share of 
French Protestantism is Universalist. Scandinavian Luther- 
ism is tinctured with it, if Miss Bremer’s expressions are sig- 
nificant. In England, there has been an element ever since 
the Reformation, more or less widely diffused. To-day, there 
are a few churches Universalist by name. The English 
Unitarians are avowedly Universalist ; while in the Church of 
England there are, as there always have been, a number of 
preachers of the Gospel of universal love. The “ Broad 
Church,” so called, do not hesitate in its expression, as the 
published sermons of Kingsley and Brooke testify. The best 
English literature glows with it. Tennyson, Mrs. Craik, Geo. 
Macdonald, are names to-day before the public eye, which sig- 
nify the tendencies of refined thought and spiritual perception. 
The public mind is in movement with regard to the momen- 
tous questions of Divine purpose and human destiny. And 
the centenary of American Universalism will probably wit- 
ness the organization, in Great Britain, of Universalist 
churches into a united brotherhood, that their social force may 
be brought to bear against ideas at war with their distinguish- 
ing sentiment, and that their mutual sympathy may be stimu- 
lated and enjoyed. 

Having reached their present advanced position as an organ- 
ized body, it may be profitable to consider, What are the 
duties and necessities of American Universalists, as their first 
century closes, and the second dawns? These may relate to 
the individual, to the organized body, or to the public. With 
regard to the last division of duty, it is needful that the atti- 
tude of our churches shall be courteous, but resolute. We 
are not to underrate our differences, though we take occasion 
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to rejoice in our analogies. We may concede Christian broth- 
erhood to every lover of the name of Jesus, while we hold 
him to be in radical error, if he affirm the partiality of God’s 
love and a divided human destiny. Though some very pious 
souls deny our distinguishing tenet, we may acknowledge 
them to be Christians. But we must do so in spite, and not 
in consequence, of their denial. That should not move us 
from our duty of a definite utterance of our convictions, with 
all the logical and illustrative force which we can command. 
And we are disposed to magnify the spiritual power of our fun- 
damental doctrines. We believe that the preaching of the 
cross as the symbol of Christ’s fidelity and impartial love, and. 
therefore of the Father’s fidelity and impartial love, has 
grander and more persistent force than when it is presented 
as an illustration of God’s contingent placability and his 
partial love. In the latter form it may more easily stimulate 
momentary feeling: in the other, it serves to educate, and 
soften, and refine the soul. To preach the endless damnation 
of the heathen who have not heard of the Christian atone- 
ment, may immediately bring larger gifts of money for spe- 
cific efforts for their conversion ; but an important question is, 
What influence does it bear upon the heart of him who be- 
lieves it? What does he think of the Divine Being who thus 
enacted the law? How does it affect his spiritual character ? 
We affirm that it is not possible for the soul to contemplate 
the alleged fact of the endless damnation, in any form, of a 
single human spirit, especially under the circumstances of the 
ignorant heathen, and assent to it, without subjection to an 
indurating process. It is miseducative. To refuse to con- 
sider the.results of creation, as they shall appear in the grand 
consummation, is non-educative. To contemplate a world re- 
deemed, saved, sanctified, to listen to the universal song of 
praise, to behold all faces free from tears and radiant with joy 
and peace — all through the infinite love of Almighty God, is 
to be educated in all that is holy and blissful. When stern- 
ness and cruelty were the characteristics of our school disci- 
pline, our children were made stern and cruel. Their refine- 
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ment was impossible. As our school authorities became civ- 
ilized, the civilization of our children became possible. 

It makes a grand difference, in the education of the soul, 
whether the Divine justice is announced as a form of love, or 
of vengeance: whether it is fitful and partial, or persistent 
and impartial. In the one case, man is insensibly moved to 
the exercise of justice through kindness; in the other a 
resentful spirit is born within him. As the former theory is 
adopted, our laws will become humane, and will be impar- 
tially administered. They will be regulated with regard to 
the true welfare of those who become their victims, and will 
find the public good in the reform of the criminal. The 
whole idea of justice, public or private, will be saturated with 
the eweetness of brotherly love. And so we think it would 
be a public calamity if we should cease the faithful preaching 
of our distinguishing principles of belief, or hold them in the 
background as non-essential. The delivery of literary or 
moral essays, or even of sermons enjoining piety, without the 
vital force of Universalist divinity, is “‘ as sounding brass or a 
tinkling cymbal.” We are far, we trust, from yielding to the 
sophistry which satisfies some that beliefs are indifferent, so 
long as the life is right. This may be true, if confined to the 
sphere of one’s judgment of his neighbor ; but in the sphere 
of moral influence it is utterly fallacious. ‘“ Faith without 
works is dead;” but some faith, that which induces love, 
must go before works, or they will be utterly without spirit- 
ual and educative validity. A right faith is essential to the 
wholeness of human character; and Universalists cannot 
intermit their efforts to mould the public mind in accordance: 
with their fundamental idea. This is to be announced, demon- 
strated, illustrated, enforced, applied ; and as it is announced, 
demonstrated, illustrated, enforced, applied, the world will 
gradually be inspired by it. Even those who do not need the 
argument, being logically satisfied of its truth, do need its 
enforcement and application. And there will never be a time, 
when the proclamation of Universalist ideas will not be prof- 
itable to mankind. 
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Let the Centenary year, then, resound with the Gospel of 
universal grace. And we would have no reserve of the spe- 
cific fact to be realized, . 

“ When God hath made the pile complete.” 


We would have “universal salvation” dwelt upon as an inci- 
dent of the truth that “God is love.” Without that set forth as a 
definite result of the Divine government, John’s pregnant sum- 
mary of Gospel truth is powerless. That anticipation may be - 
to some “‘ a stumbling-block,”’ to others “ foolishness.” They 
do not appreciate it and know nothing about it. It has not 
affected their experiences. But to us it is not only specif- 
ically testified by inspiration, but it is a necessary conse- 
quence of the doctrine of universal Fatherhood, — of that of 
the Divine Power, Wisdom, and Love, — and is full of celes- 
tial glory. We need not be ashamed of it, as‘an element of 
the Gospel of Christ. No difficulties accompany it, iff we 
have accepted it upon the proper foundation, to whatever in- 
dividual of the human race it may be applied. The universal 
Fatherhood implies the universal brotherhood. The degraded, 
bestial, vile criminal is our brother, notwithstanding his 
degradation, bestiality, vileness, vice: the hope of his salva- 
tion from his evil and base conditions ought to fill our souls 
with gladness. We boast of this hope, and as it is genuine, 
it fills us with tenderness and good-will. It is the neces- 
sary correlative of Christian ideas of God, and as such has 
logical and spiritual force. For the love of man, let it be 
preached without reyerve and with efficient earnestness. 

We apprehend that the time has not come when our pulpit 
may lay aside the arms of spiritual warfare. Controversy is 
distasteful to some minds, perhaps exceptionally amiable, per- 
haps inert and disliking movement; but it is not essentially 
promotive of discordant or unbrotherly feeling. We are 
aware that in the excitement of earnest discussion, or even of 
sermonic treatment of subjects in public controversy, the 
forms of courtesy have often been forgotten. But they need 
not be. And theological controversy has been too beneficial 
to mankind to be laid aside. Where there has been the least 
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controversy, there has been the least spiritual progress. And 
with regard to the hundred years just closing, we may say 
that it has been productive of incalculable good. We are 
not referring merely to the debates oral and written which 
have been held before the public, or before the public eye, but 
also to the reviews in our papers, and the sermons with which 
our pulpits. have resounded in attack of the views adverse to 
our radical ideas, popularly held. These controversies, and 
controversial discourses and essays, served to arouse the pop- 
ular thought, and prepare the way for positive truth. And 
they are needful to-day as ever. The extraordinary increase 
of our census from 1830 to 1850 was largely due to the prev- 
alent controversies of that time. And it had another effect : 
it compelled the modification of the theories of the “ evan- 
gelical’’? churches. As the Methodist warfare obliged the 
rejeetion or the restraint of predestinarian theories in Calvin- 
istic. churches, so the Universalist warfare has obliged the 
‘‘ evangelical’ churches generally to modify the theories with 
which some of their doctrines are held. They adhere to old 
creeds with somewhat new senses. This has come about so 
gradually that perhaps the new generations are unconscious 
of it; but a comparison of the religious journals of to-day 
with those of a third of a century ago, would disclose the dif- 
ference, as would a comparison of the preaching of the Rev. 
Dr. Griffin with that of the Rev. W. H. H. Murray, in the 
Park-street Church. 

For the sake of mankind, therefore, we must not only 
maintain the proclamation of our distinguishing truths, but 
must prepare the way of the Lord by assault of error. If the 
doctrine of endless misery lingers in the public mind, it is a 
bar to the entrance of the more gracious Gospel. If theories 
of the Divine nature and government incompatible with the 
truth of his infinite and unchangeable love are held, they 
must be overthrown before we can hope for the acknowledg- 
ment of that truth. It cannot subsist in the soul at the 
same time with the antagonist error. This must, be removed 
before the truth-can be received. The shutters of prejudice 
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must be unbarred and opened, or the light of the Gospel will 
not stream in. It is our bounden duty, then, to controvert 
error; to characterize it truly ; to combat it earnestly. 
Though its overthrow is not the highest duty, it is essential to 
it. And the best work of the pulpit cannot be done save as 
this makes it practicable. 

And this leads to the thought that the iove of the brother-~ 
hood demands the maintenance, and invigoration, and inte-- 
gration of our social organizations. We have heard much 
irrational depreciation of sects and of sectarianism, as we 
have of financial and other corporations. We suspect that if’ 
the building of our public ways were left to individuals, each 
land-holder running them through his own grounds, they 
would present a curious aspect. Combination is needful, and 
incorporation. We have seen that individual preaching 
failed to have permanent influence upon the popular mind. 
We have no evidence that Dr. Mayhew’s ministry of Univer- 
salism affected any in Boston, save as it may have influenced 
the one generation of his hearers. Little could have re- 
mained of Mr. Clarke’s preaching in Charleston. after’ he 
removed to London. It was when mutual sympathy between 
the messengers of Universalism was created, and the bond of © 
a common purpose felt, that its triumphs began to be realized. 
There is nothing unholy in sectarianism, held with charity 
and tolerance, though there is everything hateful in bigotry. 
If we might venture to speculate, we would say that in the 
century passing away, our sentiment has been shorn of much 
of its power, by the dread of sectarianism and the angular 
and protrusive individualism of some of its advocates. We 
need solid phalanxes. These do not imply the sacrifice of any 
conscientious conviction ; but only the cordial acquiescence in 
methods acceptable to the majority, and- cordial union in the 
accomplishment of common purposes. Why shall we not, 
having faced the past and read its lessons, turn towards the 
dawning future, and with uplifted hands, pledge ourselves to 
fidelity and unity, though the idol, self, be crucified ? 

Our social organizations must be maintained, therefore, in 
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behalf of humanity. They are, if we make them effi- 
cient, and so hold them, institutions of far-reaching benevo- 
lence. And we owe them loyalty. They are our religious 
family, state, and nation. The feeling with which we should 
contemplate them, ought to be, and will be, if we appreciate 
the blessings they bring to us, that of the Psalmist: “If I 
forget thee, O Jerusalem, let my right hand forget her cun- 
ning. If I do not remember thee, let my tongue cleave to the 
roof of my mouth: if I prefer not Jerusalem above my chief 
joy.” Loose as sectarian ties have been held, our organiza- 
tions have produced beneficent results. But the time has 
‘already come when we must accept closer bands. We are to 
be not only a preaching power, but a working power. Our 
faith is to be exemplified, not only by individual works, but 
‘by general work. There are abundant calls upon us to asso- 
‘ciate.duty. There are labors to be accomplished to which 
individual strength and that of single societies are not ade- 
quate. These labors now present themselves to our hands. 
If they had been begun in the time when our gains appeared 
so wonderfully great, we would not have retrograded in min- 
isterial numbers. They are now not to be left undone. 
We must care for the recruit of our ministerial ranks. As 
they are thinned by death, as old age reduces them, as those 
fall out of the line who become worn out by the march or are 
tempted to other callings, we must provide for the supply of 
their places. And there isa new demand to be filled. We 
number 600: we verily believe 200 more would readily find oc- 
-cupation in pastoral or missionary work, and would be welcomed 
to the field. This provision of new ministers is a pressing 
duty. Young men are to be aided in their endeavors to qual- 
ify themselves for pulpit and pastoral work. We have our 
theological schools, more or less satisfactorily endowed, at 
which we offer gratuitous instruction. But we need a help- 
ing fund, that young men may devote themselves to study, 
without the fear of harassing debt to hamper their future 
energies. The third of a century has wrought a marvellous 
change in the sphere of popular intelligence. The few imple- 
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ments of learning, and the small attainment, which once suf- 
ficed for ministerial equipment, would go now but a little 
way. Our ministry must have literary culture, and scientific 
attainment, and theological learning, parallel with those of 
other religious families, and above the generality of the peo- 
ple. We owe this duty, then, to our religious nation and to 
the world, to sustain our theological schools, and to aid those 
who essay to cultivate their ministerial gifts. 

Akin to these thoughts are those which relate to general 
education. We have a duty as regards the higher culture 
of the people, in connection with the spiritual influences of 
our faith, which we deem so beneficent. Thus we are brought 
to the duty of generous endowment of academies and col- 
leges. We have no right to omit this duty. Itis a duty both 
to the public and to our religious brotherhood. By what we 
may do for this public end, we develop and emphasize our 
intellectual and spiritual force ; and the expenditure we out- 
lay returns to us with usury. 

But these do not comprehend all our duty to the brother- 
hood, religious and universal. When we can accomplish it, 
necessity is laid upon us to daspatch true and faithful apostles 
of love to every part of this broad land, and, in the end, of 
the world. There are those who recognize the beneficence of 
intellectual education, but not of spiritual education. When 
we accept the doctrine of the universal Father, we cannot 
deny the duty of missionary enterprise. We have done little 
toward the systematic spread of the Gospel. A very large 
share of our work during the closing century has partaken of 
the missionary character; but it has been almost entirely 
through voluntary clerical effort. Our pioneers were all mis- 
sionaries, sometimes “in cold and nakedness, in hunger and 
thirst.” What a vast deal of labor, uncompensated save by 
interior satisfactions, was done by those who first bore the 
burden of the Lord! That day cannot return, as the social 
conditions of the early day cannot return. It is now not by 
the sacrifices of the few, but through the generous contribu- 
tions of the many, that the apostolic duty must be performed. . 
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The churches must send the messengers of the word to the 
theological wilderness. And they must help their feebler 
brethren. We say must, the alternative being their fall into 
weakness and spiritual decay. They cannot live, and not ex- 
ercise the spiritual graces. Indeed, they do not live if they 
are not faithful to the call of brotherly love. 

Regard for public good and the exercise of iid do not 
suggest the neglect of home duty. Our societies demand 
liberal support; our religious meetings regular and interested 
attendance ; our Sunday Schools vigorous administration ; 
our houses of worship care for their neatness and beauty. And 
if we attend to all these social duties, we shall find the spir- 
itual culture, in great degree, that we need. For the rest, in 
worship, in Divine communion, in the exercise of brotherly 
love, we shall find the ‘“ peace that passeth all understanding.” 

Reflecting, thus, upon the legacy we have received from the 
past, the blessed faith brought to our hearts, and the peace 
and trust it has inspired within us, and remembering the 
labors of the departed saints who joyfully preached the Gos- 
pel of a world’s salvation, it is meet that we consider what we 
shall do, as we turn towards the orient sun of a new century, 
for a memorial of gratitude. It is well that we inquire what 
personal sacrifice shall be made to express our sense of spir- 
itual blessing. We are to send down the new century what 
we have received. We are to preach with new vigor and res- 
olution the word of truth ; we are to assail error; we are to. 
maintain in their present positions the fortresses of the glori- 
ous Gospel; we are to fortify our social organizations with 
institutions educational and missionary; we are to care for 
our own spiritual culture. And our General Convention has 
wisely recommended that the year be one of generous gift for 
the strengthening of our wholesome power and the promo- 
tion of the welfare of humanity. Let the demand be fully 
met. We are not worthy of our blessings, if we are not 
moved with generous desire to acknowledge them. We have 
not attained real blessing, if we are not willing to contribute 
towardwthe enlightenment of the world. Let then our men, 
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women, and youth unite heart and hand in the movement to 
bless the new century with greater spiritual life than the old 
one has known. And may the Murray Centenary be a memo- 
rable year in the theological annals of our land. 

Chief among the memorials of the time, let the fulfilment 
of the ‘‘ Murray Centenary Fund”’-be held. For this is sought 
the voluntary gift of $200,000, to be invested by the General 
Convention, the income of which is to be expended “in the 
aid of theological students, the distribution of Universalist 
literature, church extension, and the missionary cause.” This 
is the special acknowledgment of Mr. Murray’s labors, and 
it is to remain as available in the years to come as at the first. 
We trust that the year will more and more incline generous 
hearts toward this Fund, which will bless generations yet un- 
born. Let it not be postponed; but whatever else may be 
done, let not this duty be left undone. With it let contribu- 
tions be made for the relief of superannuated clergymen, and 
the families of deceased clergymen. Who will remember 
these? The memory of Cornelius Harsen, of New York, 
and of his son, Dr. Jacob Harsen, is to be especially revered 
for their generous gift for this purpose. Let the debts of 
societies be abolished ; new churches erected; old ones refit- 
ted; academies, colleges, and theological schools more amply 
endowed ; publication funds established ; and missionary work 
furthered. Let American Universalists prove their due grat- 
itude to John Murray and his faithful colleagues and succes- 
sors, and their generous love of the truth which he first em- 
bodied in ecclesiastical institutions, and the year will witness 
the accumulation of a propulsive force heretofore unknown. 
“‘ With malice towards none, with charity for all, with firm- 
ness in the right, as God gives us to see the right,” let us, as 
the dawn of the new century glows upon our faces, earnestly 
enter upon the work which the new day brings; and the work 
of the Lord will be carried on to our blessing, and that of 
mankind. 





EVERETT’S LOGIC. 


ARTICLE IX. 
Everett’s Logie. 


WE desire to call attention to a remarkable book, which has 
been published during the last year by William V. Spencer, of 
this city, entitled, The Science of Thought, A System of Logie, 
by CuarRLes CarroLu Everett. It is a work of striking orig- 
inality, freshness and power. We have read it with unflag- 
ging interest and unwonted zest, although we do not belong 
to the race of metaphysicians. It is, as its two-fold title indi- 
cates, a treatise on metaphysics and logic combined. It deals 
with the profoundest questions in mental and moral science, 
and also, incidentally, in theology ; and it taxes the reader’s 
faculty for abstract speculation to a painful degree. And yet 
it would be a great mistake to suppose it to be filled with vain, 
airy speculations, or with unpractical subtleties far removed 
from the average thought, the common concerns and the 
every day business of mankind. It is, in fact, intensely and 
thoroughly practical, and seldom or never soars or dives out 
of sight of the unlearned reader, even in discussing the 
toughest and knottiest problem in metaphysics. 

The learned author is a native of Brunswick, Maine, was 
formerly a tutor in Bowdoin College, more recently the Uni- 
tarian minister of Bangor, and is now a professor in Harvard 
College. 7 

The whole conception and plan of the work is peculiar, 
extremely unlike any other treatise on logic or metaphysics 
with which it has been our fortune to meet. It is not, as we 
are assured by one who knows, Aristotelian. We can truly 
say on our own knowledge that it is not Whatelyan or 
Hamiltonian. Mr. Everett makes only a passing allusion to 
Sirk WiLit1am Hamiton’s celebrated treatises on kindred top- 
ics, and then only to criticise and oppose him, and seems to 
us to show a sort of contempt for the great Scotchman. But 
Mr. Everett’s leading and ruling ideas are essentially German 
and Hegelian. In short, his work seems an attempt, and the 
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first successful one known to us, to translate HEcEL’s philos- 
ophy into plain English common sense, and make it intelli- 
gible to ordinary mortals of the Yankee race. Mr. Everett 
informs us in his preface that he first conceived the idea, and 
formed the plan, of his work while attending the lectures of 
Prof. GaBLER, a disciple of Hecex, at Berlin; and afterwards, 
he says, I found in the works of Hegel himself the rudi- 
ments of a system of Logic that charmed me by its beauty 
and simplicity. Hiern is the first, since Aristotle, who is 
worthy to be called his successor in the science of Logic wor- 
thy of the name.” The old formula of Descartes, “ I think ; 
therefore I am”; Cogito; ERGO suM, is displaced by this: 
“T think ; therefore thought is”; Cogita: ergo cogitatus est. 
“ By this formula,” says Mr. Everett, “is reached some- 
thing actual and external. HeceEt is the first who developed 
this side of the Cartesian principle. I do not remember, in- 
deed, that he anywhere recognizes this relationship ; but it is 
none the less true that this is the foundation of his philosophy, 
the source of his power, and also the occasion of whatever is 
defective in his system. HeceEt first enunciated and con- 
sciously realized what has laid at the foundation of all educa- 
tion and study, namely, that the laws of thought and being 
are identical. In other words, he simply affirmed the reality 
of thought, or that thought and being are one. (p 204.) “If 
thought and will are, as I may here assume them to be, poles 
of being, they must through this polarity be in essence one.” 
(p. 9.) “The categories of thought and of being, of the in- 
ner and the outer world, are the same. There is no abso- 
lute limit to thought, but for it the unattainable is the un- 
true.” (pp. 12,18.) Mr. Everett’s system of philosophy and 
mode of philosophizing are seen to be ideal throughout. 
He says: 


“ Outer objects must be transmuted into thought before we 
can comprehend them. If the thought is true, then it can- 
not be foreign to the object of thought.. The phrase objec- 
tive thought is not after all so difficult as it may at first 
thought appear. Erwin Von Steinbach thought out a cathe- 
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dral. The builders of Cologne embodied this thought in 
stone. What, then, is the cathedral, but the thought of 
Erwin Von Steinbach made outer or objective to himself? We 
may approach this structure simply as objective thought. 
When we strive to comprehend it, we strive after the thought 
which is its reality. The world is the thought of God made 
objective. When we study and analyze the world, we trace 
the unfolding ef this thought.” (p. 8.) 


As if to explain and justify the twofold title of his book, 
the author says, “ Logic is thought. It is not an instrument 
of thought, but the process of thought. Mathematics is an 
instrument of thought.’ Mr. Everett’s admiration of HEGEL 
goes so far as to justify and defend his mistiest and darkest 
sayings. When Hecet says that being and nothing -are one, 
and when Mr. Everett says that space is in itself nothing, 
they carry their abstractions to the verge of no-sense, or, at 
any rate, where it is difficult for novices to follow them. Mr. 
Everett defends Hzcet’s assumption, that being and nothing 
are one, thus: “ Pure, absolute, undetermined, undeveloped 
being is not any thing, because every thing involves limita- 
tions.”” But then the author virtually admits that this is but 
a trick of words, for he expressly says, “ This is not true ab- 
solutely, for being is the infinite fulness and nothing is the in- 
finite possibility. If we imagine an object struck out of exis- 
tence, and nothing to take its place, that nothing would be 
called space.” 

In further illustration of the sense in which he uses the 
term “thought,” the following statement is significant : “ The 
world of thought is real, and the only reality, and in it we 
live and move and have our being.” (p. 23.) He evidently 
uses the term “ thought” in the sense of reason, or reason- 
ing, or both; and his book is really a treatise on the science 
of reasoning, for he says, (p. 22,) “ Reasoning only substi- 
tutes clear, thorough and perfect thought, in the place of that 
which is imperfect and confused.” 

But not to dwell on the groundwork of Mr. Everett’s sys- 
tem, we proceed to notice one or two- peculiarities in the execu- 
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tion of his plan. After an introduction, on thought and logic 
in general, he divides his treatise into three parts; the first, 
treating of the abstract material relations of thought, or cat- 
egories: the second, treating of the forms of thought, or 
thought as embodied in logical forms: and the third, treating 
of the problems and limits of thought. This treatment of 
syllogisms is certainly profound, and so far as we know it is 
new and original, unlike anything on the same subject in 
Whately, or any of the common text-books. He says, 


“There are three forms of syllogism, viz., the universal, 
the particular, and the individual. These three forms of 
thought, deduction, induction and identification, are the only 
possible ones to us. These are needed, each by the other. 
No one of them can stand alone. That is a poor deduction 
which can verify itself by no induction ; that is a poor induc- 
tion that cannot by any deduction find itself connected with 
some known law or principle ; which, in other words, cannot 
justify itself by an a privrt argument, as well as prove itself 
by a posteriori evidence ; while that deduction and induction 
are both practically barren and vague, which are not united 
by identification to the objects of which they treat. 

Thus, by the method of division and organization, the syl- 
logism. becomes, instead of an abstract, arbitrary and form- 
less thing, standing outside of our actual thought and expe- 
rience, the simple, universal and beautifully organic form 
which our thought assumes by its own nature.” (p. 863.) 


By following out his fundamental idea, our author would 
quite revolutionize our text-books of Grammar as well as 
Logic. Thus, he suggests that there are but three logical 
modes of verbs, viz., the indicative, conditional, and subjunc- 
tive, or better, the positive, negative, and the hypothetical. So 
also he says there are six classes of nouns, viz., proper names, 
as John ; common names, as men; names of material, as gold; 
of quality, as goodness ; of state, as rest; of activity, as trav- 
elling. P. 86. 

But Mr. Everett’s opinions on theological subjects and the 
bearings of his work on the religious controversies of our 
time, as they incidentally crop out, will awaken a wide and 
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deep interest and lead to much thought wherever it is read. 
He speaks and reasons everywhere throughout his treatise 
from the stand-point of the Unitarian school of thinkers, and 
exhibits the tendency to free thought or free speculation pe- 
culiar to that sect. Without positively committing himself 
to the development hypothesis, he leaves it to be inferred all 
through that he believes it fully, and he advances arguments 
tending to support it. His favorable and commendatory no- 
tices of Herbert Spencer’s writings and adhesion to the lead- 
ing idea of Spencer’s biological philosophy, indicate plainly 
enough his substantial acquiescence in said philosophy. On 
the subject of miracles Mr. Everett says explicitly : 


“Tf a miracle be a violation of the order of the universe, 
we cannot believe it. The enlightened reason cannot con- 
ceive of such a thing, and rejects it as impossible, not because 
it is contrary to our experience, but because it is contrary to 
the very foundation principles of belief. It should be noticed, 
however, that the inconceivability lies not in the fact: — 
but in the explanation that is given of it. . 

A miracle, properly so called, is the manifestation of some 
higher law on a plane where only lower ones had been at work.” 


P. 188 


The words we have italicised express, by a happy ambigu- 
ity, the idea, both of those who believe miracles to be a viola- 
tion or interruption of the order of nature, and of those who 
reject miracles, and the belief of miracles, and the evangeli- 
cal account of miracles, and the Savior’s pretense of working 
miracles, altogether. We presume Mr. Everett’s definition of 
a miracle would not have displeased Strauss, in whose mythi- 
cal theory miracles are entirely discarded ; nor PavLuvs, in 
whose naturalistic theory miracles are the distorted state- 
ment of events reducible to known natural causes; nor even 
Bruno Baur, who rejects the hypothesis of a traditional ori- 
gin of the Gospels in favor of that which ascribes them to.a 
deliberate fabrication. (See Aids to Faith, p. 24.) For Mr. 
Everett’s explanation raises more questions than it settles. 
How does he know, how can he know, that a miracle is what 
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he asserts it to be? Doubtless the Creator works always by 
law and method, even when his ways are unsearchable past 
finding out, and to say that a miracle “ is the manifestation of 
some higher law on a plane where only lower ones had been 
at work,” is only to say that in working miracles God follows 
a predetermined plan or law; but to our poor understanding 
it is clear that either there is no miracle at all, or there is an 
interruption and violation of the order of the universe, as we 
have been acquainted with the universe. So how does the 
new definition help us at all ? ; 

But we are filling our allotted space and must pass over 
many interesting topics treated in this volume without spe- 
cific mention. Mr. Everett’s remarks on faith and science 
and their mutual relations are discriminating and just. We 
quote a paragraph or two to show their bearing: 


“ Faith and science are simply elements alike present, 
though in varying proportions, in all knowledge. Faith is 
only another name for the intuitions of the reason ; science is 
only another name for the formulating, systematizing work of 
the understanding. Faith is thus the basis of all science ; 
science is the accurate developing and formularizing of all 
faith. Faith is the unformed nebula; science the completed 
worlds constructed out of it. Astronomy rests as much upon 
faith as theology ; for, as we have seen, all induction rests on 
faith. Science is the reducing all the materials of faith to 
conformity with the fundamental principles of it.” P. 184. 


On the subject of final causes we quote the following: 


“ Infinite evil is opposed, and must be opposed, to infinite 
goodness. Finite evil admits of being transformed by good- 

ness. But prolong evil to infinitude, and it admits of no such 
‘ transformation. It is only by being temporary, and thus leay- 
ing opportunity for this transformation, that sin and suffering - 
are compatible with the idea of the perfect good. What is 
true of the universe is true of our own selves. When the 
reason of each affirms that we live in a world in which, in 
spite of all appearances, the good is supreme, that this abso- 
lute goodness is working its own plans through and for the 
whole, it affirms that we also are.the objects and may share 
the results of this higher law. We cannot, as has been seen, 
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argue from this principle to the certainty of finite good for- 
tune, or against the certainty of pieces of ill fortune ; but we 
can argue against the possibility of any event which claims 
the power to obscure utterly this promise. Thus men have 
always, even in the presence of death, felt superior to it. 
Faith in the goodness that watched over each would not allow 
the belief of an utter exclusion from the fullness of this 
hope. Annihilation would be such an exclusive and absolute 
fatlure.” P. 181. 



















On this admirable statement, one comment forces itself 
upon us, and that is, that, a fortiori, endless punishment 
“‘ would be such an exclusive and absolute failure,’ for Mr. 
Everett evidently authorizes such a conclusion to be drawn 
from his premises ; though to state it in express words would 
be almost too much to expect from a Unitarian minister. We 
here conclude our hurried and inadequate notice of a matter- 
full, original, able and stimulating book, the first one, on the 
topics treated, produced in this country for several genera- 
tions, if ever. It is written in a style of great simplicity. 
It is scholarly, and we may say, it is a bright, consummate 
flower of modern culture. 
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Der Christliche Glaube nach den Grundsatzen der evangelischen Kirche, 
im Zusammenhange dargestellt von Dr. Friedrich Schleiermacher Zwei 
Bde. Berlin, 1836. 

Friedrich Schleiermacher’s Siimmtliche Werke. Zweite Abtheilung 
Predigten Bde. 1--8. Berlin 1834-1837. 

Das Leben Jesu, Vorlesungen an der Universitit zu Berlin im Jahre 1832 

gehalten von Dr. Friedrich Schleiermacher. Aus Schleiermacher’s 

handschriftlichene Nachlasse und Nachschriften seiner Zuhérer heraus- 

gegeben von K. A. Riitenik. Berlin, 1864. 
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WE ARE not aware of the existence in English of any 
account of Schleiermacher’s theological opinions that can 
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claim completeness, or be consulted with satisfaction for the 
purpose of systematic instruction. His “Outlines of Theo- 
logical Study,” and the ‘“ Critical Essay on the Gospel of 
Luke,” which have been translated and published in London, 
comprise all, we believe, if we except a few translations in the 
Reviews, of the theological writings of this greatest of mod- 
ern theologians, which have been rendered into the English 
language. The time never comes, however, when it is too 
late to present to the world under a new form the opinions of 
an original thinker. For these are never old, but come down 
to every age with their original power and the eternal fresh- 
ness of truth. Time does not rob them of their vigor, nor 
are they wasted by conflict and the subtle analysis of criti- 
cism ; but to each generation they impart still a new impulse 
and a divine quickening. The claim of originality has been 
set up with singular justice in behalf of the man whose opin- 
ions we are about to consider. His theology marks one of 
the great epochs in the history of the Christian doctrines. 
It has been said that in whatever field of work he was occu- 
pied, he marked out a new course for himself. And no ob- 
scure and uncertain course was his, but luminous throughout 
with marvellous reasoning and the splendor of a religious 
genius. Everything that came from his hand; even the most: 
hastily prepared treatise and the extemporaneous sermon, 
gives proof of his deep insight, and bears the impress of the 
master. 

The opinions of such a man on the central questions of 
Christian theology — those concerning the person and work. of 
Christ — possess a higher significance at the present time than 
that which attaches to their historical position and influence. 
The theological conflicts in which these opinions bore a part 
are coming, if they have not already come, upon us. The 
same tendencies of religious thought are beginning to appear 
among us which were before the mind of Schleiermacher 
when he delivered his lectures on the Life of Jesus. The 
two radical evils of most of our Christologies, — dogmatism 
and denial, — and their two radical errors, — the tendency to 
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deify Jesus and enthrone him for worship, and the tendency 
to make as little of him as possible, and even cast him out of 
his own kingdom, — cannot have a more salutary corrective 
than is supplied in that system in which whatever is highest 
in Christian faith finds consummate statement and a harmoni- 
ous adjustment. 

As Schleiermacher’s Christology forms the centre and core 
of his theological system, it can only be well understood when 
the relation of that system to the theology of his time is taken 
into account. This relation may be defined as the reconcilia- 
tion and adjustment of the conflicting interests of Supernat- 
uralism and Rationalism, in relation not so much to the ques- 
tion of inspiration as to that of the miraculous in the origin 
of Christianity. To show, in the interest of the former that 
Christianity is not the product of thought and reflection with 
no more authority than any other philosophical system; and, 
in the interest of the latter that the truth of the religion of 
Christ does not depend on the dogmatic assumptions on 
which the supernaturalists had sought to support it, was the 
problem proposed. In opposition to the former he showed 
that Christ was not God, nor indeed God-man, but in nature 
purely a MAN; the perfect spiritual archetype of the human 
‘race. In opposition to the latter he demonstrated the abso- 
lute authority of Christ’s doctrines as the product not of re- 
flection, but of the divine Spirit working a a perfect 
human medium. 

The fundamental principles of Gubiecieihior’ s Christol- 
ogy may be stated as follows: 

I. The pure Humanity of Christ as the — Arche- 
type of the race. 

lI. His absolute spiritual Authority. 

III. His eternal Sufficiency as a Savior by means of the 
new-creating power of his life and doctrines. 

The design of God in Christ is set, according to the lan- 
guage of Scripture (II Cor. v: 17), in the light of a new 
creation, and Christ is the archetypal man, the new Adam of 
this more perfect human life, the consummation of the crea- 
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tion of man. By a process of deduction he is shown to have 
been possessed of the perfections appertaining to such a per- 
sonality. From the consciousness of the Christian himself, from 
the divine influence that is ever quickening and moulding the 
new joint life of the Christian community, a process of a@ pos- 
teriort reasoning leads us back to the creative cause, the life- 
giving fountain in the person of Christ. Every member, for 
example, of this community is conscious of a principle work- 
ing within him which is ever restraining and invalidating the 
power of sin. This cannot result from the community itself, 
since every one of its members is constantly generating sin 
himself and receiving it from others. Hence it can only 
proceed from one who, on the one hand, was in possession of 
that sinlessness and perfection which the working of this prin- 
ciple presupposes, and on the other stood in such a relation 
to the community as to. be able to communicate to it his per- 
sonal qualities, i.e., was its founder. Thus the conclusion 
is from the effect to the cause. From what Christ effects in 
us, there results what he was. Those qualities which by his 
influence he is ever perfecting in us, must have existed in 
him in absolute perfection. Accordingly the capital proposi- 
tion in this system of Christology is this: | 

“ The peculiar work and the exclusive dignity of the Savior 
refer to each other, and, in the self-consciousness of the believer, 
are inseperable.” 

This appears from the consideration that whether we call 
Christ the Savior, or regard him as the one in whom the new 
creation of human nature was perfected, neither designation 
has significance only as a peculiar effectiveness is ascribed to 
him, in connection with peculiar spiritual qualities in his per- 
son. For if he worked only in such a way as others, then 
there were many saviors instead of one. If then his work 
was peculiar it must have had its ground in peculiar qualities, 
or in a special dignity, else he could not have been a Savior ; 
inasmuch as he cannot properly be called a Savior who saves 


men by his act or by his suffering, since the result, salvation, : 


would not be something communicated by him, (as he had 
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nothing peculiar to communicate,) but only set in motion or 
released by him. The approach of man to the condition of 
salvation could not be traced to him if he stood only in the 
relation of exclusive dignity of nature, or only as a sufferer, 
without having exercised any corresponding influence or 
effectiveness. Thus the fact that Christ was the Savior proves 
and describes his effectiveness, and the dignity follows in the 
same proportion. The church is thus the perfect revelation 
of Christ as the world is the revelation of God; and the 
principal proposition falls into two parts, relating respectively 
to the Person and the work of Christ. 


I. OF THE PERSON OF CHRIST. 

1. “ If the self-activity of the new joint life be originally in, and 
proceed from, the Savior, then, as a historical personage, he 
must be regarded as at the same time archetypal (urbildlich), 
that is, the archetypal must become perfectly historical in him, 
and his every historical moment bear this in itself.” 4 

By the archetypal dignity of Christ is meant his exalted 
position as the most perfect embodiment of the consciousness 
of God, so that every approach towards religious perfection 
in the church or in. the individual is only a drawing near to 
that perfect standard which was in Christ. This archetypal 
quality, however, is not maintained in reference to all the 
forms of human activity and attainment, to the sciences and 
arts. It includes only such a power of the consciousness of 
God in him, such a spiritual energy, as proceeding from him 
is ableto give an impulse and determination to all the 
moments of the believer’s life. In this relation, however, it 
is final and absolute, so that the thought of wishing or of be- 
ing able to go beyond Christ designates the limits of Chris- 
tian faith. 

But the question must arise, If sin be admitted as the com- 
mon act of the whole human race, how is it possible that out 
of its collective life such an archetypal personage could be 
.developed? The expedient is inadmissible that the arche- 

1 Der Christliche Glaube, &c., § 93, 
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type can have been the product of thought, and then have 
been transferred with more or less arbitrariness to Jesus: For 
if Christianity were founded on an imperfect archetype, it 
must abandon the claim of taking up into itself all forms of 
belief, and developing out of itself ever more and more per- 
fection and salvation. If the power were granted to human 
nature, before Christ and without him, to engender in itself 
a pure and perfect archetype, then, could it not have been, on 
account of the natural connection between the understanding 
and will, in a condition of universal sinfulness. If then the 
man Jesus was to have been archetypal, or in other words, if 
the archetype was to become in time historical and real, then 
must he indeed come into the collective life of sin, but he 
cannot have proceeded out of it, must rather be acknowl- 
edged in it as a miraculous phenomenon.? That is to say, 
his peculiar spiritual character cannot be explained from the 
character of the circle of human life to which he belonged, 
but only from the universal Fountain of spiritual life by a 
creative divine act, in which, as an absolutely greatest, the 
conception of man as a subject of the consciousness of God, 
is perfected. But since we cannot comprehend the beginning 
of life, the requirement of a consummate skill in this perfect 
archetype is fully satisfied, if we supposed him to have devel- 
oped in the same manner as all others, so that his powers grad- 
ually unfolded from his birth and were perfected in the order 
of human nature. This must be maintained also of his con- 
sciousness of God, which cannot be communicated by educa- 
tion, but lies originally in every one in the germ, and which 
must have developed into activity in him, as in all, in a pvrely 
human way. It is erroneous to suppose that this must be 
denied as inconsistent with his dignity as the archetype, and 
that it must be assumed that from the very beginning of his 
life he bore in himself the consciousness of God, as such. For 
this consciousness at that stage of existence would presuppose 


2“ Miraculous,’’ not in the sense of absolutely supernatural, but as acvording to a 
divine order or law, no less surely existing in our nature because hidden from us. 
“ The appearance of the Savior in history is, as a divine revelation, neither something 
absolutely super-natural nor absolutety super-reasonable.” Christl. Glaube, § 13. 
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the possession of language before the ability to speak, and 
would make his infancy and childhood a mere appearance in- 
stead of a fact. But on this theory it were impossible to con- 
ceive him to have partaken in a truly human life; and the 
assumption can result only in the aberration of Docetism. 
Furthermore it would be necessary to separate the archetypal 
in him from that in which he was like all other men, and 
assume that his human development proceeded alone up to 
the period of manly maturity, and that the archetypal was 
then first united with his human nature. But then sin must 
have been at least possible in him previous to this supposed 
union, and Jesus would become Savior and saved in one per- 
son. It is also essential to the conception of Jesus as a his- 
torical personage that his development should have proceeded 
after the general manner of his nature, and in accordance 
with the surrounding circumstances. For if he were entirely 
independent of these in the growth of his mind, in his meth- 
ods of representation and in his language, then we must log- 
ically assume in him an empirical omniscience, whereby his 
true humanity would be last. 

With this purely human apprehension of the historical exis- 
tence of Jesus, must be reconcilable whatever spiritual qual- 
ities belonged to him as the archetype. In the first place, his 
development must be regarded as free. from all that is con- 
ceivable as conflict ; for an internal conflict cannot take place 
without leaving its traces behind, which, even though they 
were only the lightest, would-:not be compatible with the 
archetypal. He must thus, in all the moments of his devel- 
opment, have been free from everything by which the origin 
of sin is conditioned. All his power, the lower which should 
be in subordination, as well as the higher which should rule, 
must have gradually developed in such a way that the mas- 
tery of the latter was ever maintained, so that nothing could 
be fixed in the sensuous nature which did not at once become 
an instrument of the spirit. We may then represent to our- 
selves the entire becoming of his personality, as a continual 
transition from the condition of purest innocence into that of" 
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pure spiritual energy, which is far removed from all that we 
call virtue, because not the result of conflict. And this 
purity can in no manner be regarded as the result of exter- 
nal preservation, but must have been grounded in himself, 
that is, in the higher consciousness of God originally commu- 
nicated to him. | 

2 “ The Savior was, therefore, like all men by reason of the 
identity of human nature, but different through the constant en- 
ergy of his consciousness of God, which was an actual being of 
God in him.” 8 

The conception of Christ as wholly free from all sin consti- 
tutes no objection to his perfect identification with human 
nature, since sin belongs so little to the nature of man that 
we must always regard it as a disturbance of nature. Hence 
it follows that the possibility of a sinless development is not 
incompatible with the conception of human nature; indeed, 
this possibility is acknowledged and included in the conscious- 
ness of sin as guilt, as it is generally apprehended. Since, 
however, the requirements of his mission made it necessary 
to come into the collective life of sin, his own sinlessness could 
not be attributed to any external circumstances, but was, as 
before remarked, essentially grounded in himself; and neces- 
sarily so, if through the power residing in him, he was to so 
work upon this collective life as to remove its sinfulness. 
Furthermore, the difference between Christ and other men 
has its place in human nature, and was one of degree and not 
of kind. As all men who give character or determination 
to an age or country belong with those over whom their form- 
ing influence extends, so Christ belongs with those whom his 
surpassingly powerful consciousness of God forms anew and 
unites in a collective life that bears his name. But while 
other men have reached the limit of their power and influ- 
ence in their effect on a particular country or age, Christ’s 
peculiar dignity consists in being set as the spiritual head of 
the whole race. And to ascribe to him that absolutely perfect 
and powerful consciousness of God, by virtue of which he 


®Christl. Glaube, 64. 
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could alone take such a position of spiritual lordship, is equiv- 
alent to affirming the being of God in him. And as the con- 
sciousness of God which helongs originally to human nature 
cannot properly be called a being of God in man, as seen in 
its manifestations before Christ and independently of him ; 
since neither in Polytheism nor in Jewish Monotheism was it 
able to give a pure and truly consistent representation of God, 
so Christ was the only one in whom there has been a real be- 
ing of God, so far as we affirm that the consciousness of God 
was in him constant and exclusive, determining every motive, 
and hence declare that this perfect indwelling of the highest 
Being was his own peculiar being and his inmost self. 

This being of God in Christ, however, is not to be so con- 
strued as to admit the theological doctrine that his personal- 
ity was the union of two natures, the divine and the human. 
For, even if it be admissible to ascribe a nature to God in any 
proper sense of the word, it is totally contrary to all ordinary 
usage, according to which the same nature belongs to differ- 
ent individuals, to say that one person may have a part in 
two different natures. If person designates a constant unity 
of life, and nature a sum-total of modes of action or laws, 
how can the unity of life subsist: in the duality of natures, 
without the one nature giving place to the other, its superior, 
or without the blending of both into one, so that the two sys- 
tems or methods of action and law become actually one in 
the single life? Thus, in the effort to make a unity compre- 
hensible in this duality, there has seldom been any other 
result than to show the possibility of a formula in a combi- 
nation of signs, from which, however, it were. impossible to 
construct a figure. Accordingly, all the attempts to make a 
living representation of the union of the divine and human 
in Christ have ever wavered between the opposite expedients, 
either to blend both natures into a third which would be 
neither divine nor human; or, on the one hand, to let go 
the unity of the person in order to keep both natures distinct ; 
on the other, to disturb the necessary balance, and put one 

ehind the other under control and limitation, in order 
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to hold fast to the unity of person. The utter barrenness of 
this mode of representation comes most clearly to view in the 
treatment of the question whether Christ, the one person out 
of two natures, had also two wills according to the number of 
natures, or only one according to the number of the person. 
For, if he had but one will, then the divine nature was imper- 
fect if this will was human, and the human, if it was divine. 
But if he had two wills, and the unity of person is to be de- 
fended by the assumption that the two wills always willed the 
same thing, then that will was not real, but only apparent. 
For from this results only agreement, not unity, and we must 
come back by this answer, to the division of Christ. Further- 
more, the one will which only accompanies the other remains 
superfluous, whether the divine accompany the human, or vice 
versa. The union in the same person of a divine and human 
understanding presents like differences and contradictions. 
Indeed, it is unthinkable that a divine intelligence, which, 
with the glance of omniscience, beholds all things at once, 
can think the same as a human intelligence which knows only 
in part and in detail; and that a human will, which is condi- 
tioned and limited, can will the same as the divine, whose ob- 
ject is the universe in the totality of its relations and laws. 
In place of these expressions, “ divine nature,” and “ dual- 
ity of natures in one person,” which, with all their accompany- 
ing explanations and expedients to make the unthinkable think- 
able, were so well fitted to exercise the wits of the schoolmen, 
the Christian theology which would appeal to the reason of 
man while it satisfies every essential requirement -of faith, 
may well put the more rational-explanation of Schleierma- 
cher, that the being of God in Christ is to be recognized in 
his absolutely clear and infallible religious consciousness, or 
consciousness of God, the inmost, primitive force of his being 
from which proceeded, and by which was determined all his 
activitv. In no way different from us in nature, the difference 
between him and us, which lay in his religious power and ab- 
solute sinlessness, makes him the embodiment of all that we 
need for our spiritual perfection, and exalts him to an object 
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of faith as the spiritual Lord of the race. He was the 
“Word made Flesh’ —‘ the Word being the activity of 
God expressed in the form of consciousness, and the Flesh the 
general designation of the organic.” 

Again, the being of God in Christ is not to be so construed 
as to deny the personality of the human nature, and affirm its 
subsistence only through the indwelling divine energy. For 
the conception of the human nature of Christ as impersonal 
involves a contradiction, since this nature can only belong to 
an individual in so far as it has become personal in him. 
Hence the origin of each individual of our race is to be re- 
gaided as an act which human nature accomplishes of itself 
as a living force. Through this act may be imparted to a per- 
son the germ of the imperfect and obscure, but not of the ab- 
solutely powerful, consciousness of God. But in the person 
of Christ this must have been in the act of development 
from the very beginning of his life; and for this very reason 
the person of Christ could not have been produced without the 
accession and union of the divine activity. This is not to 
say however that the human nature of Christ would have 
been impersonal, but the human nature would not have be- 
come this personality of Christ. 

In close connection with this doctrine of a divine influence 
in the origin of the person of Christ, stands that of the mirac- 
ulous conception. This must be regarded from two points of 
view ; first, in relation to the New Testament accounts respect- 
ing it, and then in reference to its doctrinal value. Of these 
accounts ‘ it is to be said, first that the genealogical registers 
of Christ stand opposed to them, which, without any regard 
to such statements, go back with the utmost directness and 
simplicity to Joseph as the Father; and in the second place, 
that there is no reference to them in the whole course of the 
history of Christ, nor any appeal to them by an apostle ; and 
again that John is not only silent on the subject, but relates, 
without subjoining any correction, that Jesus was called by 


his countrymen and acquaintances the Son of Joseph.°® 
4 Matt. i: 18-25, Luke i: 31-84. 5 John vi: 42. 
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Those other two Gospels which contain the genealogical regis- 
ters furnish similar examples.® If, then, any one should con- 
clude that no special importance was attached to this doctrine 
by the original disciples of Christ, and that no reliable and 
generally acknowledged tradition confirming it was ever cur- 
rent, and should be unable to believe in the supernatural con-' 
ception of Jesus in this sense, it would not by any means be 
denied that he could believe in Christ as a Savior.—In regard 
to the dogmatical value of this doctrine, the admission of a 
supernatural influence in the origin of the person of Christ 
belongs to this system of Christology ; but not in the domain 
of the merely physical, as commonly received, since here it 
could have no effect either on inherited sin, or on the implant- 
ing of the divine in human nature. And it is only in these 
relations that the doctrines can have any value as respects 
our Christian faith. The sinfulness of human nature ren- 
ders it impossible that natural generation alone should pro- 
duce the sinless Savior. The reproductive power of the 
race is not able to bring forth an individual who should him- 
self bring into the race something that had not existed in it 
before ; but in addition to this power there must be assumed, 
uniting with its efficacy, a creative divine activity. But if 
natural generation is insufficient to attain this result, it would 
be none the less so in case of a partial suspension, except on 
the utterly unsupported assumption that Mary descended from 
sinless progenitors and was thus free from all hereditary sin- 
fulness. This doctrine, then, failing wholly to account for 
the sinlessness of Christ, is of no value as regards Christian 
faith, and if believed at all, is believed because of the New 
Testament accounts. It belongs, then, not to the doctrine of 
the person of Christ, but, like many other matters of fact 
which do not concern the dignity nor the work of Christ, to 
the doctrine concerning the Scriptures; and every one must 
decide in regard to it for himself according to the principles 
of criticism and exegesis which he has approved. 

3. “ The facts of the ressurrection and ascension of Christ, as 

6 Matt. xiii: 55, Luke iv: 22. 
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well as the prophecy of his return to judgment, cannot be ad- 
duced as constituent principles of the doctrines of his person.” 7 
If the effectiveness of Christ as a Savior rests on the fact 
of the being of God in him, and if faith in him is founded on 
a belief in such an indwelling of the divine, then the imme- 
diate connection of those facts with this doctrine cannot be 
shown. The disciples believed on him as the Son of God 
without having any presentiment of his resurrection and as- 
cension. Paul nowhere refers to these events as proof of the 
indwelling of the divine in Christ, since he always attributes 
them to God rather than to Christ himself.* Neither does 
John adduce the visible ascension of Christ as a proof of his 
higher dignity. Hence we may say that a correct impression 
of Christ can exist, and has existed without a knowledge of 
these facts. So, in regard to the coming of Christ to judg- 
ment, it is to be observed that if the act of judgment — 
stands in such close connection with the work cf Christ 
that God can consign it to no other, yet this involves nothing 
greater in the person of the Savior than we attribute to him 
without this. These facts then are not received because of 
any immediate connection with the faith in Christ, but be- 
cause they stand in the New Testament record. It can then 
be required of every Christian only to believe them so far as 
he regards them sufficiently attested. Hence, the Evangelists 
being regarded as reporters, the faith in these accounts belongs 
immediately and originally rather to the doctrine concerning 
the Scriptures than to that of the person of Christ. Yet a 
mediate connection of these accounts with faith in Christ can- 
not be denied, so far as the disciples are regarded as the orig- 
inal reporters. For if the disciples could have been deceived 
in reference to his resurrection, for example, they must have 
been men of such mental weakness, as would invalidate all 
their testimony concerning Christ; and he himself, if he 
could choose such witnesses, could not have known what was 
in man. It is different, however, with the ascension, so far 


7 Christl. Glaube. § 99. 
8 Acts ii: 24, iii: 5, iv: 10, x:40, Rem. iv: 27, I Cor. vi: 14, xv: 15. 
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as we have not sufficient reason far maintaining that we have 
any account of it by at least an apostolic eye-witness. 


II: Or tHe Work or Curist. 


1. “ The Savior receives believers into the power of his con- 
sciousness of God, and this is his saving activity.”® _ 

The advancement of the higher life in the soul appears in 
the self-consciousness as the individual’s own work, is appre- 
hended, however, as the work of the Savior. - This work is 
the purely distinct activity belonging to him alone, and pre- 
ceeding every act of the individual for his own advancement 
—the activity by which he receives us into the fellowship of 
his life. We are received into this fellowship only when we 
find, under the impulse given by him, that from which every- 
thing in him proceeded, that is, the being of God in him, to 
be the source of our own activity. This is the sense of those 
passages of Scripture which speak of the being and life of 
Christ in us,” of being dead to sin," and of putting off the 
old man, and putting on the new.” Now as Christ could 
direct his consciousness of God only against sin, so far as he 
in coming into the collective life of humanity had a con- 
sciousness of it (as something, however, to be overcome by 
him 8) ; so will this be the principle of our activity in so far 
as he influences us to action. | 

This activity of Christ, proceeding from the being of God 
in him, is, like all divine activity, creative. Yet in its act of 
taking us up into fellowship with him there is nothing opposed 
to the freedom of the human soul. It is creative, but all 
that it produces is free — the willingness to be received into 
this fellowship, the consenting to the influence. of .this activ- 
ity. It may best be apprehended under the form of a pene- 
trating activity, which however is received by its object on 
account of the free motion with which that object turns 
toward it, as attractive, in the same manner as we ascribe an 
attractive power to every one to whose forming spiritual influ- 


9 Christ]. Glaube § 100. 
10 Gal. ii; 20, Rom. viii: 10, John xvii: 23, II Cor. xiii: 6. 
11 Rom. vi: 2, 11. 12 Col. iii: 10, Eph. iv: 22, 24. 13 Johh xvi: 33. 
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ence we gladly yield. The entire work of Christ is only the 
continuation of the creative divine activity out of which the 
person of Christ arose. For this activity also was directed 
toward human nature, in which the being of God was to be- 
come actual, but only as its effects were realized for all men 
through the instrumentality of the life of Christ as the orig- 
inal organ, in proportion as they should come into spiritual 
contact with that life, and be formed anew in its fellowship. 
If we look at the juint life, or at the fellowship of the individ- 
ual with the Savior, we shall best designate the beginning 
by the word calling; but the participation of Christ in the 
common life by the word, inspiriting. Just as the church is 
called his body, so, in the community of the individual, Christ 
is the soul, and the individual the organism through which it 
works. 

As this analysis only refers to, and describes, the internal 
experience, it does not claim to be a proof. Yet it should be 
observed that the complete satisfaction for which we strive 
can only be contained in the Christian’s consciousness of his 
relation to Christ, so far as that consciousness expresses such 
a relation as we have described. But if it does not have 
this content, then the perfect satisfaction must either come 
from elsewhere, or does not at all exist, and we must be satis- 
fied with an indefinite appeasing, which may be found without 
a Savior; and it results that there is in enemy no pecu- 
liar expression of divine grace. 

In reference to the charge of mysticism against such a 
representation of the saving activity of Christ as the estab- 
lishment of a new life common to us and him, in him original, 
but in us new and derived from him, it may be admitted if 
the word mystic be taken in its original sense of doctrines 
common ouly to a few, but to others a secret. Only it is to 
be observed that no one can be arbitrarily received into this 
circle, for the very reason that the-doctrines are only the ex- 
pression of internal experiences, so that he who has these be- 
longs of himself to the circle, but he who has not had them 
cannot enter it. An analagous relation may be shown in the 
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domain of civil life. Let us suppose the case of a mass of 
men belonging together by nature, but existing without laws 
or any notion of a state, being first united into a civil associ- 
ation by one individual, as tradition furnishes many exam- 
ples. Now in this individual the idea of the state first comes 
to the consciousness, and has-appropriated his personality as 
its immediate place of abode. This one then receives the 
others into the fellowship of the life of this idea, while 
through his effective teaching the unsatisfactoriness of their 
former condition comes to a clear corisciousness in them, and 
in the founder is seen to reside the power to form in them the 
idea which is his inmost life-principle, and to take them up 
into the fellowship of this life. Thus there not only arises 
among them a new joint life in complete contrast with the 
former, but every one becomes for himself a new person, that 
is a citizen. And all that results from this is the essentially 
one collective life of this idea which appeared temporarily at 
that point, but which was already predetermined in the nature 
of the race. 

But if this apprehension of the saving work of Christ be 
mystical, it constitutes the true mean between two untenable 
extremes, which may be designated as the magical and the 
empirical. The former regards the activity of Christ as sav- 
ing, but does not make the communication of his perfection 
dependent on the establishment of a community. Rather it 
will have this done by an immediate influence on the individ- 
ual — an influence which is mediated by nothing natural, and 
is yet ascrived to a person. In this consists the magical. 
This is accordingly in complete opposition to our author’s 
system, the fundamental action of which is that the kingdom 
of God was supernatural in its beginning, but natural in all 
its phenomena and workings. In other words, Christ, a super- 
natural being in his origin, a man with supernatural gifts, 
performs his saving work through the founding of a commu- 
nity to which he originally communicated his spirit and 
through which in a perfectly natural way he still communi- 


cates and ever will communicate it by means of the written 
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word and the power of religious teaching, sympathy and help. 
The empirical view also attributes to Christ a saving activity, 
which consists however only in effecting our advancement 
toward perfection. This can only be done according to thie . 
view by means of doctrine and example. But these are gen- 
eral terms, and even if it be admitted that Christ was differ- 
ent, through the complete perfection of his teaching and ex- 
ample, from those who in the same way cooperate for our ad- 
vancement, yet if nothing but imperfection is effected in us, 
there is nothing left for us but to renounce salvation entirely, 
in the truest sense, namely, the removal of sin, and satisfy 
ourselves with an appeal to the divine mercy. But on this 
hypothesis there is nothing peculiar in thé work of Christ, no. 
complete victory over sin, and no establishing of a new order 
of life in which the race should find its perfection ; and hence, 
so far as anything special in it is concerned, his appearance 
was in vain. The chief defect of this view consists in plac- 
ing philosophy above faith, and regarding the latter only as a 
condition of transition. 

2. “ The Savior receives believers into the fellowship of his 
serene blessedness, and this is his atoning activity.” 

This work follows directly upon the former, as laid down in 
the last proposition, and both are the immediate result of be- 
ing received into the fellowship of the life of Christ. The 
participation of the believer in his perfection is the consum- 
mation of salvation ; the sharing of his untroubled bliss com- 
pletes the work of atonement. As in Christ, all whose activ- 
ity proceeded from the being of God in him, the restrictions 
on his work arising from his natural or social life were not 
received in his inmost consciousness as restrictions, but as 
indications of the direction which should be given his activ- 
ity, so, the subject of his salvation in so far as he has been 
received into the fellowship of his life, is never filled with 
consciousness of an evil, because it cannot touch with a re- 
strictive influence his common life with Christ. But all the 


restrictions of life, natural and social, come into this domain 
14 Christ]. Glaube § 101. 
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only as indications. Not that he is free from suffering and 
pain, for Christ also suffered, but there is no unhappiness in 
these sufferings, vecause they do not penetrate as such into 
his inmost life. This is true also of his consciousness of sin 
which still makes its appearance in him. For since it cannot 
be derived from his new life, he refers it to the collective life 


of universal sinfulness which still has a place in him. It | 


penetrates with all its suffering and pain into the life of Christ 
in him, only as an indication of what he must do, and hence 
occasions no unhappiness. Therefore, the reception into the 
fellowship of the life of Christ abolishes the connection be- 
tween evil and sin. Morally they are no longer referred to 
each other, even though naturally one be regarded as the 
result of the other. But morally each one of the two is sep- 
arately referred to the task of the new life, as an indication 
of what is to be done. The beginning of the work of Christ 
in forming this new life is the disappearance of the conscious- 
ness of culpability. Hence, the first impulse in the atoning 
movement is the forgiveness of sin. For in the unity of the 
life with Christ all reference to the law ceases, while the gen- 
eral tendency against sin begins, having its source in him.’ 
Furthermore, the condition ot union is the possession of real 
blessedness, in the consciousness that Christ is in us the cen- 
tral point of life. 

This proposition is mystical in the same sense as the other, 
but it stands in the same sense between two extremes. For 
on the one extreme is the magical theory which abolishes all 
conformity with nature in the continued work of Christ, 


derives forgiveness from the punishment which Christ suffered, 


and represents the blessedness of man as areward which God 


extends to him for those sufferings. On the other hand is © 


the empirical view, which puts the activity of Christ in the 
order of every day occurrences, and abolishes its supernatural 
beginning and distinguishing peculiarity. 
It may be objected to this doctrine that it is constructed 
without reference to the sufferings of Christ, and the question 
15 Rom. viii: 1; 1 John i: 8, 9; ii: 1, 2. 16 Gal. ii: 19-21, v: 22-24. 
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may be raised whether, and how far, these sufferings have a 
relation to salvation and atonement. Reference to them has 
been thus delayed, because there is no ground for adducing 
the passion of the Savior as a primitive element in either sal- 
vation or atonement. This position is well taken, for other- 
wise there could have been no perfect reception into the fel- 
lowship of the life of Christ before his suffering and death. 
As an element of the second order, however, the passion be- 
longs both to salvation and atonement, to the former indi- 
rectly, but to the latter immediately. The activity of Christ 
in forming the new collective life could only appear in its per- 
fection if it yielded to no opposition, not even to such as was 
able to effect his own overthrow as an individual. Here, then, 
it is not the suffering itself in which the perfection immedi- 
ately lies, bnt the devotion to suffering. And this is to be 
maintained in opposition to the magical view which regards 
the devotion to suffering for the sake of suffering as the 
actual sum of the saving activity of Christ! But as regards 
atonement, it is evident that in order to effect the reception 
of men into the fellowship of his blessedness, their desire, as 
they are conscious of their own unhappiness, must be directed 
to Christ through the impression which they receive of his 
blessedness. Now this blessedness can only appear in its full 
perfection, inasmuch as it was not overcome by suffering. 
And furthermore, since this suffering proceeded out of the 
conflict with Sin, the perfect and serene blessedness of Christ 
comes the more clearly to view in the fact that in his passion 
comes out in its grandest phase that sympathy with unhappi- 
ness, which accompanies him from the time of his entrance 
into the collective life of sin, without ever disturbing his own 
happiness. 

In the formule of the church, Christ is represented as the 
spiritual High Priest,in whose office is included the fulfill- 
ment of the law, in his active obedience, and the atoning 
death, in his passive obedience. In his active obedience, the 
essential thing is that his action corresponded perfectly with 
the divine will, and gave a complete and pure expression to the 
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sway of the consciousness of God in human nature. In this 
is the ground of our relation to him, and whatever is pecu- 
liarly Christian rests on this acknowledgment. More is in- 
cluded in this also, namely, that apart from union with Christ, 
no man is in himself just before God, or an object of his 
pleasure. And as the High Priest alone, of all the Jewish 
people, appeared immediately before God, and God saw the 
whole people, as it were, only in him, so Christ is our High 
Priest, because God does not see us, every one for himself, 
but only in him. Accordingly Christ, as our High Priest, is 
the one who presents us pure before God, by reason of his 
own perfect fulfillment of the divine will; since we, having 
been received into the fellowship of his life, are made par- 
takers of his perfection, and become, in this connection with 
him, also objects of the divine pleasure. This is the true 
sense of the often misapprehended expression, that Christ’s 
obedience is our righteousness, or that his righteousness is 
imputed to us. We may thus distinguish between the obedi- 
ence of Christ as related to his prophetical office, and as re- 
ferring to his highpriestship. To his prophetic office belongs 
all that is properly included in annunciation or self-represen- 
tation. whether by words or actions. His obedience as High 
Priest, however, refers to his union with us, so far as his pure 
will is effective in us for the fulfillment of the divine will, by 
virtue of the community of life existing between us and him, 
and we also have part of his perfection if not in performance 
at least in incitement. But two things are to be guarded 
against which stand in the common representation ; first, 
representing the active obedience of Christ as the fulfillment 
of the divine Jaw. For law designates a difference and dis- 
cord between a higher will which commands and an imper- 
fect and subordinate will. In this sense Christ could not 
have been subjected to the law; and with as little propriety 
can it be said that he voluntarily subjected himself to the law ; 
for he could not voluntarily come into such a condition of 
discord with the divine will that it could become a law to 
him. But the active obedience of Christ was the perfect ful- 
NEW SERIES. VOL. VII 12 
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fillment of the divine will.” To the Mosaic law, however, so 
far.as it chiefly prescribed external actions and omissions, he 
was indeed subject according to his personality, so that it 
cannot be said that he voluntarily undertook its fulfillment. 
In the second place, we are to be on our guard against the 
statement that Christ fulfilled the divine will in our place or 
to our advantage. Not in our place, as if we were thereby re- 
leased from the fulfillment of the same, as no Christian dis- 
position could wish it and no sound Christian doctrine has 
expressed it. For the highest performance of Christ consists 
in so animating us that there ever proceeds from us a more 
perfect fulfillment of the divine will.® Also not to our ad- 
vantage, as if through the obedience of Christ, regarded in 
itself, anything would be attained for us or changed in refer 
ence to us. But the total obedience of Christ extends to our 
advantage only so far as through it is effected our reception 
into the community of life with him. And being herein 
moved by him, his moving principle becomes ours, just as we 
are condemned through the sin of Adam only so far as we, in 
the natural community of life with him, and. moved in the 
same manner, all sin ourselves.!9 

In regard to the passive obedience of Christ, it is to be re- 
marked that in every human community, regarded as a sepa- 
rate whole, there is as much evil as sin, so that the former is 
the punishment of the latter. But every individual does not 
completely and exclusively suffer exactly the evil which stands 
in connection with his personal sin. Hence, in every case 
where another suffers the evil which is not connected with his 
sin, it may be said that he suffers for others. Now Christ, in 
order to receive us into the fellowship of his life, was obliged 
to come first into the community of our life— he without sin, 
from whose being no sin could develop, into the community of 
sinful life, in which evil is constantly generated by sin. 
Hence it must be said of him that what ‘he suffered, (having 
its ground in sin) in this community, he suffered for those 
with whom he stood in association, that is, for the whole 

17 John iv: 34, v: 19, 80, vi: 38. 18 John xv: 2,5,8,11. 19 Rom. v: 12, 18. 
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human race, to which he belonged. Now since the victory 
over sin proceeded from the passion of Christ,*° we may say 
that through this passion punishment has been taken away, 
because in the fellowship of his blessed life the already van- 
ishing evil is no longer considered as punishment. 7! — We 
may say that Christ has made satisfaction for us, since through 
his total act he has not only become the temporal beginning 
of salvation, but the source, eternal, and for all further devel- 
opment adequate, of a spiritual and blissful life. But this 
satisfaction is in no sense vicarious. But the suffering of 
Christ is indeed vicarious in both its elements, active and 
passive. For he had a sympathy with sin even in refer- 
ence to those who were not yet themselves unhappy through 
the consciousness of sin. And, again, the evils that he suf- 
ferred were vicarious in that general sense that he in whom 
there is no wickedness should not sufier; if, however‘ he 
experiences evil, he is stricken in the place of those in whom 
wickedness exists. But this vicariousness in no way makes 
satisfaction. For suffering still remains for the individual in 
both cases; and all who are received into the fellowship of 
his life are referred likewise to the fellowship of his suffer- 
ings, * until satisfaction is made through suffering in the com- 
plete overthrow of sin in the collective life of mankind, until 
which time every suffering even of one only relatively inno- 
cent has ever a vicarious character. In view of these consid- 
erations we may call Christ our satisfaction-making substitute, 
in the sense that, on the one hand, by virtue of his archetypal 
dignity, he so exhibits the perfection of human nature in his 
saving activity, that, by reason of our union with him, God 
sees and estimates the totality of believers only in him; and’ 
on the other hand, his sympathy with sin, which was strong 
enough to call out his saving activity in sufficient strength to 
receive all men into the fellowship of his life, ever serves to 
supplement and perfect our imperfect consciousness of sin. 
We must here bring to a close the first part of our sketch 
of Schleiermacher’s Christology. We have not proceeded . 
20 John xii: 24. 21 Rom. viii: 28. 22 Matt. x: 24-28, John xv: 18-21. 
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thus far without a consciousness of the difficulty of the task 
we have undertaken. It were no light labor to represent in 
intelligible English the abstruse and often obscurely expressed 
thought of the original, even if the whole could have been 
given in its connection ; but difficulties increase, and liabili- 
ties to obscurity accumulate, when, as in the present case, the 
matter of one hundred pages is condensed into twenty. That 
which has been presented here may be regarded as constitu- 
ting the philosophical ground-work of Schleiermacher’s sys- 
tem of Christology, as contained in his Systematic Theology ; 
and this statement of it in outline prepares the way for, 
while it renders necessary, the second and concluding part, in 
which the relations of the subject to the Scripture and exege- 
sis will be set forth, as laid down in his Lectures on the Life 
of Jesus, and in his other writings. That the system is open 
to objections we do not doubt ; and that a searching criticism 
applied to it would be productive of good results for scientific 
theology we fully believe. But we have not chosen to take 
the attitude of the critic, preferring, for the present, to rest in’ 
the maxim of Carlyle, that for all right judgment of any 
man or thing, it is useful, nay essential, to see his good quali- 
ties before pronouncing on his bad. We would not, however, 
preclude criticism, but ask that final judgment be suspended 
until the whole system shall be presented, as we promise it 
shall be in such completeness as our limits will allow. 


ARTICLE XI. 
The First Universalist Church. 


THE final salvation of all men is clearly promised in the 
Scriptures from the first chapters. There have been individ- 
ual and scattered believers of this truth in all ages; but we 
now find the believers organized into bodies to retain posses- 
sion of this truth, to secure its blessings and to extend a 
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knowledge of it among men. Where was the first organiza- 
tion made? Where was the first Universalist church? Who 
were the men that composed it? What was its character, 
and what did it accomplish? As the answer to these inqui- 
ries must be deeply interesting to every Universalist, we pro- 
pose to give a brief history of the first Universalist church. 
And both the pleasure and profit of the task are greatly in- 
creased by the fact that it affords us a model church. 

Before proceeding farther, it ‘will be well to become ac- 
quainted with the meaning of the word “ Gentile,’ in the 
time of the Apostolic church. It included all that is signified 
by our word “ heathen,”’ and very much more of vital impor- 
tance. A heathen can become a Christian by a change of reli- 
gious opinions ; but a Gentile could not become a Jew without 
surrendering his nationality, becoming a citizen of another 
nation, and performing a minute ceremonial. Christianity 
has taught us to regard the heathen as equal with ourselves 
in the sight of God; but Jews believed Gentiles were destined 
to occupy a secondary place among mankind. 

In the Acts of the Apostles, we find this interesting piece 
of history, which is the first notice we have of the rise of a 
sect which was to make the most radical changes in the reli- 
gion of the world, and whose work even now is only begun :— 
“‘Now they which were scattered abroad upon the persecution 
that arose about Stephen, travelled as far as Phenice, and 
Cyprus, and Antioch, preaching the word to none but unto 
the Jews only. And some of them were men of Cyprus and 
Cyrene, which, when they were come to Antioch, spake unto 
the Grecians, preaching the Lord Jesus. . . . And the dis- 
ciples were called Christians first in Antioch.” Here is a dif- 
ference of opinion, and consequently a difference of action 
among the believers. Great and common suffering usually 
influences men to forget their differences and to unite in 
warm and hearty sympathy. But here are men fleeing before 
a violent persecution in which Stephen and others have lost 
their lives, leaving property, home, friends and country, going 
hundreds of miles over the sea to a foreign land where the 
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Hebrew language is not spoken; and yet they remain divided 
in opinion and action, although they are disciples of the same. 
Master. The severest trials produce no compromise of opin- 
ions. What were the opinions which divided the believers who 
fled to Antioch? Why did one party preach Christ ‘ to none 
but unto the Jews only,” while the other party “spake unto 
the Grecians, preaching the Lord Jesus”? And why was 
one of these parties called by the new name of “ Christians” ? 

Our Christ is entirely unlike the one the Jews were look- 
ing and longing for. They believed the Messiah would be 
the most powerful and glorious of earthly kings, who would 
have his throne in Jerusalem, and who would raise the na- 
tion to the highest condition of power and prosperity and glory ; 
and they also believed that he would never die, but always 
live and always sustain the nation in the prosperity to which 
he had raised it. This earthy and selfish conception of him- 
self was the great difficulty with which the Savior had to con- 
tend, both in his followers and in the world; and by three 
years of teaching and training, he endeavored to spiritualize 
their conceptions and hopes of the Messiah. His death con- 
vineed them that he did not come upon a worldly but upon a 
spiritual mission ; that his throne was not to be inJerusalem, 
but in the heavens; that he was not to rule over one nation, 
but over all. Therefore they renounced their old doctrine 
that he would exercise civil power in the world, and adopted 
the belief that he would make the Jews’ religion the religion 
of the world. This was a first and great step in the right direc- 
tion. But they did not suspect that he could establish any- 
thing better than the institutions of Moses. They did not 
dream that one of another nation should inherit the promises, 
unless he first became a Jew. Therefore when these arrived 
at Antioch they preached Christ unto “none but unto the 
Jews only.” They would acknowledge no man to have favor 
in the sight of God unless he had observed all the ceremonial 
of their law. 

Another portion of the believers had risen to clear views of 
Christ and his mission. They became convinced that he did 
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not come to perpetuate the institutions of Moses, but to estab- 
lish a kingdom that should supercede them and embrace all 
nations. Therefore they taught that it was unnecessary for 
men to become Jews to become children of God; that it was 
unnecessary for any man to denationalize himself to inherit 
the promises ; that it was entirely unnecesary for men to go 
to Jerusalem to be in the intimate presence of God ; that men 
of all nations, in their own land, could worship God as accep- 
tably and be as near to him as the Jew before the Holy of 
Holies, or even the high priest within the Holy Plade; that 
men of every nation were to be received into full fellowship 
upon profession of faith in Jesus as the Son of God, because 
he had come to bless all the nations of the earth. When 
these arrived at Antioch, they did not preach “the word to 
none but unte the Jews only,” but “‘ spake unto the Grecians, 
preaching the Lord Jesus.”’ These believers formed the first 
church which took for its creed the universal mission of 
Christ. They became the first body of organized believers in 
the doctrine of the salvation of all men; and through evil 
report and persecution and sacrifice they contended with suc- 
cess for the niission of Christ to all the children of men. 
The members of this church were the first who caught the 
meaning of those words of Christ to the woman of Samaria,— 
“The hour cometh when ye shall neither in this mountain nor 
yet at Jerusalem, worship the Father.” 

These men fled to Antioch to escape “the persecution that 
arose about Stephen”; and we can trace their opinions to the 
teachings of the Martyr. He seems to have been the first of 
Christ’s followers who comprehended his character and mis- 
sion. This comes out clearly in the charge preferred against 
Stephen at his trial, that he spake “blasphemous words” 
against the temple and the law, and taught that Jesus would 
“change the customs which Moses delivered” to the Jews. 
It is the great truth which he taught and defended in his 
speech ; but it is most clearly stated in his allusion to the 
temple in which he stood at his trial, and to the belief of the 
Jews that God would always make that temple his especial 
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dwelling place. There he utters his broad views in these 
words : — “ Howbeit the Most High dwelleth not in temples 
made with hands; as saith the prophet, heaven is my throne, 
earth is my footstool: what house will ye build me? saith the 
Lord,’ — words repeated by St. Paul upon Mars Hill. In 
these direct and eloquent words, he assures his persecutors 
that they cannot confine. Jehovah within their temple nor 
build any house to hold him, for he dwells everywhere in 
earth in the same fullness in. which he dwells in the Holy of 
Holies. These were the views of a portion of the men who 
fled to Antioch. They are the views which became the goads 
against which Saul kicked with increasing madness, on his 
way to Damascus, and to which he was converted. They are 
the views which Peter was led to adopt by the vision upon 
the house-top at Joppa and the wonders in the house of Cor- 
nelius. 

Peter went to the house of Cornelius. All know what 
brought him there, and what happened there. Peter engages 
in his noon-tide devotions. In vision, a vessel filled with 
things which the law of Moses did not permit a Jew to eat, is 
lowered before him three times out of heavén; and he is 
asked to partake of them. Peter is true to his Jewish educa- 
tion and opinions, and persistently refuses to eat. Immedi- 
ately he is called to Cornelius, who is a Gentile. Mark 
Peter’s words as he enters the house of Cornelius, — “ ye 
know how that it is an unlawful thing for a man that is a 
Jew to keep company, or come unto one of another nation.” 
Peter still believes that Christ has come to save none but 
Jews, and he still believes that the institutions of Moses are 
to be perpetuated. But when he and the Jews that were with 
him, saw the Holy Spirit imparted to people of other nations, 
they were astonished. This is the account,—‘‘ They of the 
circumcision were astonished . . . as many as came with 
Peter, because that on the Gentiies also was poured out the 
Holy Ghost.” When Peter saw this sign of God’s accept- 
ance of the Gentiles he could not refuse to baptize them. 
And this intense Jew now baptizes persons of another nation 
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than his own, and receives them as heirs of the promises, 
equally with the children of Abraham. 

These proceedings received severe condemnation from the 
. believers in Jerusalem ; and when Peter arrived among them, 
they reprimanded him with great severity. The account is 
in these words. —“ And the apostles and brethren that were 
in Jerusalem heard that the Gentiles had also received the 
word of God. And when Peter had come up to Jerusalem, 
they that were of the circumcision contended with him, say- 
ing, Thou wentest in to men uncircumcised and didst eat with 
them.” And Peter was compelled to rehearse all the facts, 
and show that no course was left him than the one he pur- 
sued. But while they are reprimanding Peter, news of a 
worse thing comes floating down three or four hundred miles 
from the north ; for it is reported that there is a whole church 
of Gentiles already formed at Antioch, which freely and per- 
sistently gives fellowship to all nations, without requiring 
them to observe the ceremonial laws of Moses. And the 
church immediately “ elected and sent forth Barnabas, that 
he should go as far as Antioch” and correct this serious 
error. | 

Upon his arrival at Antioch, Barnabas was converted to the 
very doctrines which he was delegated to correct. Evidence 
which he could not resist, convinced him that God would 
make his dwelling place among all people without respect of 
persons; and instead of asking the believers to surrender 
their new doctrine he gave them fellowship, and exhorted 
“them all, that with purpose of heart they would cleave unto 
the Lord.” The providence of God grows clear to him, and 
he discerns the meaning of those words spoken to Saul when 
on his way to Damascus — words that have been an enigma 
until now, — “I will send thee far hence to the Gentiles 
to open their eyes and to turn them from darkness to light, 
and from the power of Satan unto God, that they may re- 
ceive forgiveness of sins, and inheritance among them which 
are sanctified by faith that is in me.” And Barnabas forgets 
that he is a delegate of the church at Jerusalem or he ignores 
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that relation to the church, for instead of returning to Jeru- 
salem to report, he goes two hundred miles in the opposite 
direction, to “Tarsus for to seek Saul.” We can imagine 
Barnabas surprising Saul by this unexpected visit, and, in 
the light of this new and strange church at Antioch, opening 
to him, with his characteristic zeal and love, the meaning of 
those words which were spoken to him on the Damascus road. 

And Saul comes to Antioch. And this church becomes his 
first charge. It is a strange union and fellowship. He who 
assisted at the martyrdom of Stephen, because he taught that 
God would not confine his presence and love to the people of 
Israel, now takes charge of Stephen’s followers. He before 
whom these people fled for their lives, now becomes the ten- 
der shepherd of the sheep that he was so recently tearing as 
a wolf. He who was so proud of his Abrahamic blood, and 
could boast that not a drop of Gentile blood flowed in his 
veins, and who belonged to the narrowest sect of Judaism, now 
receives people of all nations as heirs of the promises to Abra- 
ham. 

The inquiry now naturally arises, Why was this little body 
of believers first among men “ called Christians”? They 
were not Jews, for they did not observe the ceremonial law 
of Moses. They were not pagans, for they belong to no sect 
nor school of heathenism, and they believe in the God of 
Israel and accept the Jewish Scriptures. They are not Naz- 
renes, for the Nazarenes require conformity to the ceremo- 
nial of the Mosaic law ; and these men are peculiar in opposing 
the observance of it. They hold new doctrines, and hold 
them tenaciously. They talk of Christ and declare that 
he has come for all nations. And men call them “ Chris- 
tians.” It is the name given to a little body of men who left 
friends, and property,. and home, and country because they 
believed “ God will have all men to be saved and come to a 
knowledge of the truth.” 

By insiruction of the Spirit, this church sent the first 
Christian missionaries to the pagan world. We should have 
expected this action of consistent men, as these believers at 
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Antioch have proved themselves to be; for, although the 
nations were in darkness, they believed Christ to be “ the true 
Light which lighteth every man that cometh into the world.” 
The first Christian missionary effort for the Gentile world 
was born of belief in the love of God for all men, with- 
out respect of persons. Governed by this faith, “ they 
fasted and prayed, and laid their hands on” Barnabas and 

Saul “and sent them away” with the glad tidings to all 
nations. Philip was the second of the deacons. He knew 
Stephen intimately. They had often taken counsel of one 
another respecting the charity for the poor of the Jerusalem 
church ; in the discharge of their duty, they had often visited 
the homes of the widows and orphans together. And Philip 
rejoiced in the martyr’s grand views of the providence of God 
and the work of Christ; for when he fled before the persecu- 
tion which followed the death of Stephen, he disregarded the 
prejudices and hatred which separated Jews and Samaritans, 
and became the first follower of the Savior who received 
Samaritans as brethren in Christ. And he seems also to have 
been the first to baptize a Gentile convert upon a simple pro- 
fession of faith. It remained for the church at Antioch to 
carry out the work which Philip commenced, and to fulfill the 
last words of Christ before his ascension, —‘ Ye shall be 
witnesses unto me both in Jerusalem, and in all Judea, and 
in Samaria, and unto the uttermost part of the earth.” 

A peculiar interest gathers around this first journey of the 
first missionaries of Christ to the pagan nations. The world 
has never heard nor suspected that God “ hath made of one 
blood all nations of men.” These men are going out to proclaim 
that “ there is neither Jew nor Greek, there is neither bond 
nor free, there is neither male nor female; for ye are all one 
in Christ. And if ye be Christ’s, then are ye Abraham’s seed 
and heirs according to the promise.” An instance of the 
manner in which they conducted the mission in one place, 
will give a key to their whole work. In the course of their 
journey, they came to Antioch in Pisidia, which by the route 
taken by the missionaries, was about three hundred and 
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seventy-five miles from Antioch in Syria. On the Sabbath 
they went to the Jewish synagogue and gave utterance to 
their new doctrines. As we might expect, the Gentile portion 
of the congregation were so deeply interested in the new doc- 
trines, that they lingered after the assembly was dismissed, 
“and when the Jews were gone out of the synagogue, the 
Gentiles besought that these words might be preached to them 
the next Sabbath.” News of the peculiar doctrines of the 
missionaries spread through the city and created such an in- 
terest that on “ the Sabbath day came almost the whole city 
together to hear the word of God.” “But when the Jews 
saw the multitudes, they were filled with envy and spake 
against those things which were spoken by Paul, contradicting 
and blaspheming. Then Paul and Barnabas waxed bold, and 
said, It was necessary that the word of God should first have 
been spoken unto you; but seeing ye put it from you, and 
judge yourselves unworthy of everlasting life, lo, we turn to 
the Gentiles. For so hath the Lord commanded us, saying, 
I have set thee to be a light to the Gentiles, that thou 
shouldest be for salvation unto the ends of the earth.” Toil- 
ing and suffering, they pursued their work, contending against 
exclusiveness and narrowness by proclaiming the unity of 
the race, the impartial love of God and the mission of Christ 
as the Savior of the world ; and then returned to the church 
which sent them out, and reported “ how God had opened the 
door of faith unto the Gentiles.” 

But there had been unpleasant proceedings at Antioch, 
during the absence of these leaders of the church. Barnabas 
was sent to Antioch to correct what were regarded as errone- 
ous doctrines ; but instead of correcting them, he embraced 
them, and then consecrated himself to their propagation. 
Taking advantage of the absence of the leaders, the Jerusalem 
church sent men to Antioch who “taught the brethren, and 
said, Except ye be circumcised after the manner of Moses, ye 
cannot be saved.” Paul and Barnabas found these men with 
the church, when they arrived home from their journey, and 
they “had no small dissension and disputation with them.” At 
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last it was “ determined that Paul and Barnabas, and certain 
other of them, should go up to Jerusalem unto the apostles 
and elders about this question.” And the first Christian 
council was called to settle the question whether Christianity 
is a partial or a universal religion— whether the church 
which received men of every nation upon profession of faith 
in Jesus as the Son of God, was a true church. The council 
gave fellowship to the church and directed that it should not 
be disturbed in its doctrines or practice. 

And the charity of this church was equal to its faith and 
hope; for when a famine reduced the believers in Judea to 
want, it sent the suffering brethren a generous gift. Those 
men of Antioch were men of large heart and large mind. 
Their perception of the truth was clear, and they held it firmly, 
consistently, and with beautiful charity. They planted 
churches in all the great cities of the Roman empire; and the 
history of their missionary work and the letters of their mission- 
aries have given us nearly one half of the New Testament. 
This church is the mother of all the Gentile churches. As 
time rolls away and men come to understand the Scriptures 
and the work of Christ better, what an interest and glory will 
gather about this church whose members were first called 
‘¢ Christians,’’ — the church of Stephen and Paul and Barna- 
bas, the church of Luke and Mark, of Timothy and Silas and 
Titus. As we said in the opening of this article, it isa model 
church. If every one of our numerous churches would im- 
itate the example of this little persecuted band of believers, 
the earth would soon be filled with the knowledge of the 
Lord. And when we remember the smallness of their num- 
bers, the violent persecution they suffered and the darkness 
amid which their light ‘shone, we must thank God for the 
harvest we enjoy from the seed they sowed, and be quickened 
to sow as plentifully for the generations to come. 





OUR SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


ARTICLE XII. 


Our Sunday Schools. 


‘‘ THERE are in our Sunday Schools eleven thousand seven 
hundred and six pupils, one thousand seven hundred and 
seventy-three teachers.”’! In all, then, we have thirteen thou- 
sand in the Universalist Sunday Schools of the state of Mas- 
sachusetts. This statement, on the face of it, is fitted to 
give encouragement and renewed confidence to every lover of 
the faith. It affords the staple from which to weave a fine 
web of satisfying reverie upon the flourishing condition and 
bright prospects of our cause. Happily, if it be not found, 
as is possible, a web of “illusion,” for although figures tell 
the truth, they do not necessarily tell the whole of it, nor are 
they responsible for all the inferences which may be drawn 
from them. In this instance we fear the facts will not warrant 
flattering conclusions as to the success of the Sunday School 
enterprise. ‘ There is not a town in all France,” says Sterne, 
‘“‘ which in my opinion looks better on the map than Montreuil, 
— but when you come to see it, — to be sure it looks pitifully.” 
We have often thought in glancing at statistics and, more par- 
ticularly, in observing the fine appearance of various schools, 
when they have been assembled upon special occasions, that 
no branch of our operations as a church shows to better ad- 
vantage in these respects, but when subjected to a closer ex- 
amination it looks “ pitifully.” Much, indeed, has been 
claimed for it, but the claims may be, with reason, gravely 
called in question. For example, none has been more fre- 
quently reiterated than. that “the Sunday Sehool is the nur- 
sery of the church.” Following on a few paragraphs in the 
document from which we quoted at the beginning, it appears 
that in a roll of upwards of a hundred societies there are but 
fifty-five churches organized, with an aggregate membership of 
two thousand six hundred and sixty-one. 

In nearly one half of the societies, then, if there are 

1 Minutes of the Massachusetts Universalist Convention, 1868. 
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schools connected with them, they have been entirely barren 
of results, having no sign of a church. In the balance the 
nursery” must be exceedingly unthrifty which is so meagre | 
of fruits, for, limited as they are in number, these member- 
ships are by no means mainly to be accredited to the merits 
of the Sunday School. Nor does the matter assume a better 
phase when we come to the congregation. It is a common 
complaint that schools cannot be induced to attend divine 
worship. When they have been brought to attend in a body 
upon special occasions, the increase in the congregation is so 
striking as to excite general comment, and call forth the wish 
that it might be the rule and not the exception. The truth 
is, a large minority, if not a majority of scholars—in not a 
few instances, officers and teachers — are not members of the 
congregation, nor are they attached to the faith which we 
preach by any vital bond. They are with us nominally to-day ; 
where they will be to-morrow none can predict ; and they serve 
simply to swell the aggregate of members for the present, 
without in the least contributing to the growth or strength of 
our sect — rather, if anything, to our weakness. One of our 
earliest recollections in connection with this subject is the 
lament of a superintendent that, in a term of ten years, eight 
or nine hundred different pupils had been under his super- 
vision, and that of these scarcely a mentionable percentage 
was at the time in any way connected with the congregation, 
- which altogether did not average three hundred people. As 
from week to week a “ a fair attendance ” made the emptiness 
of the pews visible, it might well be reflected with bitter grief 
that had well directed endeavors saved a reasonable propor- 
tion of the nine hundred once in their charge, the house 
would not have been large enough to have held the congrega- 
tion. But they had vanished like the “ disappearing band ” of 
Roderich Dhu, leaving no trace, and, it might be asked with 
sad significance: “‘ Whence were they? whither have they 
gone?” Nor is this an exceptional case; ithas been often 
remarked in other quarters, and has given rise to the per- 
plexed inquiry, “ What shall be done to keep the children 
with us?” 
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‘We have had more than a thousand in our charge” was 
the report not long since from one school in Massachusetts, 
‘‘ but we do not know what has become of them, they are 
not with us now.”’ The evil is more forcibly stated by Rev. 
C. K. Marshall, D. D., of the Mississippi Methodist Confer- 
ence, in a recent letter, ‘‘ As soon as the children are grown out 
of the Sunday School they are lost to the congregation. They 
never had any church-going habits. They went to Sunday 
School. And having acquired habits of loitering about while 
their parents were worshipping God, they loiter on for years, 
and are lost from the church. The Sabbath School ruins 
them.” If any can narrate a different story they are to be 
congratulated. Should it be replied, “ Well, it matters little 
if results cannot be traced, and if scholars are not brought 
into our peculiar fold. Good seed is not lost, though flung 
to heedless winds; it will spring up somewhere.” We 
answer that it does matter. If our fold is of so little account 
that it is immaterial whether we gather into it or not, let it 
be abolished, and connection formed with a church that is of 
_ sufficient importance in our estimation, to command an ear- 
nest solicitude to augment its members and its strength. If 
we have regard for sound doctrines and love the truth, how 
can it be said that it matters little if our children are not 
rooted and grounded in them? and where this is the case 
there will be practical evidence of it. ‘“ Those that be planted 
in the house of the Lord,” says the Psalmist, ‘shall flourish 
in the courts of our God.” When good seed is sown, there 
must needs be visible results. A farmer who sows timothy 
or clover year after year to find that nothing comes up, or 
that only here and there, at wide intervals, appears a green 
spot in the unproductive field, would rightly conclude that he 
is working to no purpose, and must get a different quality of 
seed, or till another field. 

Now while conceding the weakness of human efforts, and 
realizing that when we do the best we know, God giveth the 
increase, the stinted increase that attends our work in this 
direction suggests doubts as to our doing the best we know. 
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Methods and management must be far from able, wnen these 
legions of twelve thousand, springing up every ten years, are 
so badly drilled and disciplined that they are found as often 
to have regularly deserted, leaving but here and there astrag- 
gler to be brought in as a m2morial of them. Judged by the 
usual standards of success, the Sunday School is with us a 
failure. It fails in the first function it is bound to fulfil in 
order to succeed — that of a school, as its name imports. “ The 
Sunday School of the Christian church,” remarks one of our 
ablest and most experienced Superintendents, “is for reli- 
gious education, to promote an abiding interest in that 
church, and for the development of Christian souls. It is 
therefore Christ’s especial school. As such its very atmos- 
phere must be harmonious with its object, its plans definite, 
its aims high, its course unwavering, its work serious. Its 
members must be drawn to it by the golden cord of that love 
which is the result of Christian living: This is a terse and 
beautiful statement of the object of the school: and how far 
is it fulfilled? Can it be said that as a whole the pupils 
receive a religious education? Perchance a religious dcce- 
trine may incidentally stray into their minds, an “ influence” 
may be exerted upon them, some hymn may give a noble 
thought a lodgment in their hearts; but thefe is a grievous 
lack of effective instruction. But asmall proportion of these 
thousands mentioned are “ trained up in the way in which they 
should go;”’ few, if any, are made “ wise unto salvation,” or 
nurtured in the spirit and life of Christ. Far from this, story 
telling, small talk, gossip, and idleness largely consume the 
precious time professedly given to Christian instruction. 

Let the least skilled examiner attempt to question a major- 
ity of schools in the simplest rudiments of Biblical knowledge, 
and from the oldest to the youngest, including many teachers, 
a deplorable lack of religious instruction would be found. 
We look in vain in most of the schools for thoroughness for 
anything worthy to be termed education, much more educa- 
tion in a knowledge and love of God, and of the Savior of 
men. We look in vain for efforts for the conversion of souls 
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to Christ, and for examples of fervent piety and prayerful- 
ness, as results of the Sunday School work. Rarely, if ever, 
is proficiency to be found in the specific topics it is its prov- 
ince to teach, that at all resembles that attained by pupils in 
secular schools. Is it then surprising that we do not keep 
the children with us? No determined measures are taken to 
keep them. 

We pass by the irreverence, inattention, and disorder which 
generally characterize the Sunday School, evils sufficient in 
themselves to condemn it ; and also its frequent tendency to 
supplant the church, sapping its vitality and depressing its 
energies. 

Our purpose in proceeding thus far is, not to disparage the 
Sunday School as an institution, but to call attention to the 
necessity of its reformation. A powerful instrument for edi- 
fying the Church of Christ is, in our hands, at least, a feeble 
and, we are forced to believe, a worse than useless thing. 
The constant sacrifice of children and youth, the reckless or 
thoughtless waste of the best material for enlarging and up- 
building the church, is lamentable. It is a shame, and 
should be a reproach, to any society, that in a term of years 
nine hundred have been committed to its keeping, and that it 
has not kept them; that is, has proved faithless to its trust. 
Such a society ought to feel that an end must be put to this 
inefficiency, and that no steps it could take to enhance its pros- 
perity, will pay as well as those which shall remedy this evil. 

And what shall be done in the way of remedy? At the 
outset, it should be understood that those to whose care the 
school is committed shall teach its members so thoroughly in 
the Gospel that they will “ keep the faith,”’ and “ continue in 
the things which they have learned.” As a matter of course 
it will follow that none should have the school in charge as 
officers and teachers who are not competent for this work. 
This requires no argument. The absurdity is manifest of ap- 
pointing teachers who have nothing to teach, and who need 
to be taught everything pertaining to the information it is 
presumed they are to impart. Folly like. this would not be 
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long tolerated in common schools. We would not so much 
as employ a carpenter, or a servant in any capacity, who has 
no fitness for work, but teachers (?) are intrusted with a half 
dozen immortal souls without the least fitness for their posi- 
tion. Their incapacity will very likely detract from the use- 
fulness, if it does not issue in the utter worthlessness, of their 
charge through life. No justification can be offered for such 
mismanagement. But what are we to do to obtain compe- 
tent teachers? Make them. Why should there not be nor- 
mal classes which shall furnish teachers';who know what and 
how to teach? Better abolish the school than have it a mere 
pretence, claiming to be something when it is nothing. Pains 
should be taken to reach and give instruction to every scholar. 
The Sunday School is called a “nursery.” Now a unursery- 
man has a care for each tree; trains, trims, and in every 
way helps its growth into symmetry and fruitfulness. At 
critical seasons farmers go daily through their gardens, care- 
fully scrutinizing each plant to see that it does not fall a prey 
to destructive grubs and insects, and that it has every advau.- 
tage for healthy growth. When a similar interest is taken in 
this nursery (so called) of the church, and as much care and 
watchfulness given the children who gather in it, as, if we 
were farmers, would be given to garden plants, results wor- 
thy of the Sunday School will be accomplished. 2 

If it be objected that the scholars are disinclined to syste- 
matic discipline and study, we protest against the only too 
common and mischievous practice of conforming the school 
to the inclinations and whims of the children. ‘ Schools are 
conducted all the way through as if the main object was to 
please the children,” said a speaker upon this subject at a 
Convention in Conn., “ and it is not.’”’ Most assuredly it is 
not, and it is high time we had done with such weakness ; 


2Dr. Arnold, of Rugsby, had several hundred boys under his care. Dean Stanley 
says of this most successful educationist, “ that his whole method was founded on the 
principle of awakening the intellect of every individual boy. Hence it was his prac- 
tice to teach by questioning.” Now, while it is not aur object, at present, to suggest 
methods, why should not this principlé be adopted of reaching and awakening the 
heart and soul of every individual child? Motives more powerful urge this upon us 
than can operate in secular education. 
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and none will more heartily rejoice in an end being put to it 
than the children. The disposition of the young is sadly 
misinterpreted when it is fancied that they are pleased with 
levity, idleness, disorder, and an “ outward show of things 
which only seem;” above all, where they instinctively look 
for order, reverence, and substantial profit. With what avid- 
ity the child threads the mazes of arithmetic, pours over its 
history, even the dictionary and Latin grammar. The atten- 
tion is often so absorbed in the studies and duties of the com- 
mon school, that pleasure and play are deserted and forgotten. 
How shocked and disgusted would he be at any one of a 
score of incongruities that appear in the Sunday School, did 
they occur there. In truth there is a love of order and of 
knowledge implanted in every heart, and none have a keener 
relish for these than children.? The Sunday School would 
at once cease to be the dull tedious place it is to hundreds of 
young minds, and become of all others attractive and inter- 
esting, were it made whiat it should be in the way of orderly 
conduct and profitable instruction. It has every advantage in 
its favor, as compared with the common school, in the sub- 
jects of instruction, the grandest and most inspiring that can 
‘engage the heart and thought of man. The Holy Scriptures 
are wonderful in their exhaustless resources, and have only to 
be drawn upon to awaken a general and intense interest in 
the minds of children. Then there are the great and vital 
questions of time and eternity, which the Bible is intended to 
enforce and elucidate ; the wondrous beauty and attractive- 
ness of the Savior’s life; and, added to all, the solemn 
responsibility which must be felt by every conscientious offi- 
cer or teacher, to diligently instruct the school in the com- 
mandments of God, and lead it in the way of salvation. 
What place should possess an interest and charm so all ab- 
sorbing as the Sunday School ? 
3“ There was Mr. W——’s school,’ was remarked to us; “it had seven hundred 
scholars and the discipline was as strict as in a public school. Oh, how: the children 


loved to go to that school! ’’ The reason was obvious. It was a veritable school, not 
a mere pretence, an empty name, “ signifying nothing.” 
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“The slothful man saith there is a lion in the way,” but to 
those really disposed to the Sunday School work, so much 
talked of and so little known, no difficulties, if they exist, 
can intimidate ; nor can any objections to a reconstruction be 
so great as those which exist to having the Sunday School 
at all as at present constituted. 

The greatest difficulty lies in a lack of earnest, prayerful 
workers; a lack of piety and of the spirit of Christ ; and 
without these we can do nothing. No words can be more to 
the purpose in this whole matter than those of the lamented 
Rev. A. R. Abbott, in discoursing of methods and work in the 
last session of the Maine Convention : . 


“‘ We have had learned and philosophic discussions, disser- 
tations and essays in our Conventions, Associations and denom- 
inational papers, on the question of methods, organizations, 
text books and service books. These are important consider- 
ations and doubtless we have yet much to learn in this direc- 
tion. But what we need now, more than all these, is a pro- 
found appreciation of the interests represented in the Sabbath 
School ; the presence of the Holy Spirit, which must be the 
life of every school, and the energy of every effort in its be- 
half. Methods and organizations! of what use are they 
when there is nothing to be done or no disposition to do any- 
_ thing? Of what use were all the dialects of speech to a man 
who has nothing to say? When we feel the worth of the 
Sabbath School, the necessity of the instruction imparted, not 
alone to the pupils there assembled, but to the future churches, 
societies and communities of which they shall be members, 
we shall not be troubled about methods and organizations. 
Where there is genuine life, it will appropriate the elements 
necessary to its development, thus creating an organization for 
itself. An acorn deposited in the earth does not waste much 
time, I apprehend, in discussing methods and organizations ; 
it simply grows, and leaves all such questions to the pebbles 
that have no disposition to grow. And the faster the acorn 
grows the faster it organizes a body for itself; and the result 
is that we have an oak fit for the keel of a merchant ship, 
before the pebble has sprouted. So when a conviction of the 
worth of Suuday Schools has once thoroughly possessed our 
hearts, when .we comprehend the magnitude of the interests 
there represented, we shall soon settle questions of method. 
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Organizations will come when the development of genuine 
life demands them; and without life, they are only bodies of 
death.” 


Well will it be if we speedily come to comprehend “ the 
magnitude of the interests involved” sufficiently to move 
energetically and decisively to preserve and direct them to 
the salvation of souls, and the edifying of the church. No 
mission is worthier of attention, or will reward proper effort 
with ampler results, than that which lies near at hand in 
every parish. Our general operations need not be neglected, 
but we might well turn from the highways and by-ways of the 
world without, to give heed to the material for enlarging the 
household of faith which lies spoiling on our hands, because 
measures are not taken to save and utilize it. Shall the host 
of “ eleven thousand,” now enrolled in the Sunday School, be 
allowed to melt away like other hosts that have been mar- 
shalled with us before? They will assuredly, unless more 
vigorous and effective means be adopted than have hitherto 
been in force. ‘ Varus, restore me my legions!” was the 
frequent and grief-stricken exclamation of the emperor Augus- 
tus, when, through the incompetency of Varus, the Roman 
legions were annihilated iu the wilds of Germany. With 
more reason might the Church utter this lament, as it sees 
the armies of children and youth vanishing from its control 
through the incompetency of those who ought to have led 
them on to the victory that overcometh the world, even our 
faith. ‘Restore me my legions!” It will be well if, profit- 
ing by past experience, we act in this matter with a prompti- 
tude and fidelity that shall redeem us from further merited 
reproach. 





PRIEST AND PROPHET. 


ArTIcLE XIII. 
Priest and Prophet. 


Priest and Priesthood are an outgrowth of the earliest con- 
dition of human society. Man is religious by nature, and so 
long as he saw God in the cloud, and heard him in the wind 
and thunder, and worshipped in obedience to the instinct of 
reverence within his soul, he needed-no mediating priest. He 
stood before the rude altar, recognizing the existence and 
providence of God by offerings from his flocks and fields; and 
God answered this primitive worship and gratitude by, accept- 
ing the gift, and blessing the labors and devotions of his chil- 
dren. Their intercourse was direct and immediate, through 
conscience and the laws of nature. God was omniscient, and 
his voice and presence unmistakable. 

But as population increased and human society grew up, 
giving rise to multiplied wants and increased occupation, the 
emotional nature grew cold, the direct intercourse between 
the divine and human spirit was interrupted, religion became 
more formal, till at length its ministration fell into the hands 
of some person or class of persons who came to the relief of 
the overtasked individual, setting apart times and seasons, 
and prescribing the modes of worship. Hence came the 
priest and priesthood of primitive times. We find them in 
existence as far back as history or tradition extends. No 
tribe or people has been found in any age or quarter of the 
globe without altars, temples, and forms of worship. The 
rudest and most savage have some dim instinct of an over- 
ruling Power, whom it is their interest to propitiate by gifts 
and offerings through the mediating Priest. Such an order 
springing up in answer to the weakness and wants of human 
nature, was undoubtedly harmonizing in its influence, and the 
early priest was a check upon the reckless, untamed passions 
of men. -He-held them through their fears, and represented 
to their rude minds the God-idea as the beneficent and aveng- 
ing power of the universe. He stood between the two as a 
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mediator, interpreting the wants and fears of men into the 
language of heaven. Occupying such a position, it was easy 
for the priest to work upon the superstitions of men, and 
impose upon them such doctrines concerning the nature of 
God, and the sacredness of his own office, as he saw fit. He 
could hedge himself about with divinity, and prescribe such 
rites aud forms of worship as should best secure and perpet- 
uate his power. Hierarchies thus became established among 
men, and.a ritualistic mode of worship was introduced, open- 
ing wide the door for sacerdotal corruption, and that low, 
gross system of idolatry and godless formalism everywhere 
prevalent in the heathen world. It has ever been the charac- 
teristic of the priest to magnify his importance to the people, 
and to assume, as his right, to prescrive their relations to God 
and the civil authority. Hence he is always found in close 
alliance and sympathy with despotism, aiding the ruler to 
keep down the people, as the safest conservator of his own 
position. It has been his object to weaken, rather than 
strengthen, men’s religious aspirations, in order to render 
them more dependent upon his aid and the rites prescribed 
for their use. He would have them look to him as their 
intercessor with God, and their agent at the court of heaven. 
He alone can influence the Deity in their behalf, and interpose 
his offices between His anger and their ruin. He presents 
their offerings in token of repentance and submission, and is 
able to make atonement for their sins. Hence his power over 
an ignorant, superstitious people is complete, more absolute 
than that of the temporal despot. 

When religion became embodied in a priesthood and ritual, 
it lost its vital spirit, and sunk into a mere name. Leaving 
their own natural instincts of worship and piety, and trusting 
their spiritual interests to the priest, the people have been 
deceived and reduced to the double slavery of soul and body. 
From a pure and natural simplicity, religion has been invested 
with awe and mystery, and the Divine Power clothed in 
degrading and conflicting attributes. The witness of the 
divine goodness manifested in the varied phenomena of na- 
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ture, has been interpreted as an expression of hatred and 
anger, and the Divine Presence in the universe, and all God’s 
beneficent approaches towards his children, have thus been 
turned to human degradation and injury. And not content 
with making God the enemy of man on the earth, the priestly 
order is charged with inventing the miseries and torments of 
the future, making these doctrines an engine of terror by 
which to overawe the people, and strengthen their own posi- 
_tion. Here was an instrument by-which both ruler and sub- 
ject could be governed. They held the destiny and welfare of 
all in their hands, and when the voice of the oracle and the 
prediction of the augur failed to inspire awe and submission, 
they could appeal to the more dreadful and mysterious terrors 
of a world faintly apprehended in the soul, but of whose 
nature and aspects they knew scarcely anything beyond the 
teachings of the priest. Knowledge and wisdom were kept 
secret. The people had nothing to do but to follow their spir- 
itual leaders, and fear and tremble in the presence of the 
invisible gods. The priestly order thus became a curse and 4 
hindrance to the progress and happiness of men, and the 
direct means of leading them away from the true God into all 
those vile and gross abominations charged upon them by Saint 
Paul in the opening of his Epistle to the Romans. 

But leaving these earlier systems of worship, we pass to 
notice the priestly office and order found among the Hebrews. 
And while we recognize great improvement in the sacerdotal 
character and service, we are obliged to confess to many 
faults and tendencies common to paganism. As an institu- 
tion, it occupied a large place in the Jewish nation. Still it 
was never purposely instituted of God, or its works and place 
approvingly sanctioned by him. It was permitted in defer- 
ence to the weak, unspiritual character of the Hebrew people, 
after their long sojourn amid the low fetish worship of the 
Egyptians. When Moses went out of that land of spiritual 
and temporal bondage to seek the land of promise, it was in 
the hope that his liberated ¢ountrymen would become a nation 
of kings and priests unto God — that is, chat each one would 
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be a law unto himself, and return to that earlier, purer wor- 
ship, when the human held immediate communion with the 
Divine Spirit, — the worship enjoyed by Abraham and all the 
patriarchs. This was his intention, his thought, as he with- 
drew to the mountain to hold intercourse with God, and obtain 
from him the purest and simplest law of worship and duty 
ever revealed to man. All his aims and efforts up to this 
time had been directed to this end. But when he came down 
from that holy interview wherein all the glory and goodness 
of the Most High had passed before him, his face shining with 
celestial light, he found his people engaged in the profane 
worship of a golden calf, in imitation of the idolatry of Egypt, 
forcing him to abandon his high purpose, destroy his written 
code of simple, natural worship, and prepare a new law 
adapted to the low, perverted spiritual condition of the nation. 
And in Deuteronomy and Leviticus we find this second Law 
with its hereditary priesthood and its elaborate ritualistic cer- 
emonial. It was a necessity, not according to the will of God, 
but growing out of the hardness of the people’s hearts. 
Something must be yielded to human weakness, in the hope 
of reaching the higher aim, through growth and culture. 
After looking for centuries upon gods of a tangible form and 
venerable antiquity, and witnessing a worship of elaborate 
rites and ceremonies, in temples of costly structure, it was 
morally impossible for them to conceive of a spiritual, invisi- 
ble Deity, with no temple but the rugged mountain, and no 
forms of approach but those of inward reverence and emo- 
tion. They must have something similar to what they had 
left behind them. Hence the Ark of the Covenant, the rit- 
ualism, and the bleeding, smoking sacrifices of the Hebrew 
worship. A tribe was set apart, a priest was ordained, and a 
sacred order instituted for the purpose of teaching the God- 
idea, and bringing the nation up toa higher standard of moral 
and spiritual purity. As they were, they could form no just 
conception of the nature and character of a spiritual Deity. 
This and similar truths must be instilled into their minds by 


means of symbolic rites, forms, and teachings. Thus the 


- 
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holiness and perfect purity of God were taught by requiring 
the priest, first to purify himself, and then to offer upon the 
cleansed altar the sacrifice of a pure, unblemished animal. 
The mind and heart must be reached throngh a system of fig- 
ures, symbols, and comparisons. And iu like manner the 
attributes of justice and mercy were taught by the sacrifices 
required for sin and trespass, and the atonement of blood. 
The penalty of the broken statute was transferred to the slain 
victim, life had been rendered up to God, justice satisfied, 
and mercy obtained through these artificial forms and sym- 
bols. Great truths were in this way taught to an infant 
nation, and the office of the priest, so far as he fulfilled this 
idea of the Jewish lawgiver, was beneficent and useful. 

But unhappily in this, as in numerous other cases, the real- 
ity fell short of the ideal. The trouble was to form a priest- 
hood sufficiently in advance of the people to understand the 
spiritual significance of the rites and forms they were required 
to administer. They could learn the law and its outward 
requirements, but its inward truth and purpose they failed to 
discern and comprehend. And why should they? Aaron 
and his sons were in no wise superior to others: It was they 
who had set up the golden calf at the foot of Sinai. The 
tribe, or family, of Levi was on the same spiritual level of all 
the others. As a class, the sons of Levi had received no bet- 
ter spiritual education than the sons of Dan. They were not 
inspired with divine truth like Moses, nor were they expected 
to occupy a position so marked and elevated above their 
brethren as is implied in such a supposition. Their work 
was servitorial rather than spiritual. They were set apart to 
select and slay the victims, prepare the altar, burn the incense, 
sprinkle the mercy-seat, lay hands upon the scape-goat; but 
were as little prepared to enforce the lofty ideas of which 
these acts were a figure, as those who witnessed their services. 
According to Stanley, the Hebrew priesthood in its early days 
was a *‘ warrior caste,” **a band of determined soldiers that 
rallied around the ark, each with his sword by his side, ready 


to defend and avenge the Divine Presence, at the risk of their 
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lives, against the traitors within or enemies without the 
camp.” Or when engaged in the sanguinary work of , the 
sacrifices, they were more like “a class of butchers,’ more 
interested in their droves of oxen, sheep, and goats, the ap- 
paratus for slaughtering and dressing the victims for the altar, 
than in any religious ideas that might be conveyed by the sac- 
rifices. And the same authority adds: “ For that which con- 
stitutés Christian devotion — prayer, praise, commemoration, 
exhortation — there was not, in the original Mosaic ritual, any 
provision.” 

Still the sacrificial and ritualistic system of the Hebrews 
was far in advance of the religion of the heathen world. It 
was a merciful modification of the cruel and barbarous prac- 
tices around them; substituting dumb animals for men, 
women, and children. The requirements of the ceremonial 
law had an educating, elevating effect upon the nation. Priest 
and people came gradually to comprehend the language of the 
symbols used, and to measure, in the course of time, a wide 
chasm between Jewish and Pagan ideas of worship and per- 
sonal character. The Hebrew slowly improved in the knowl- 
edge of the true God, while the Pagan remained stationary, 
joined to his idols. Nevertheless, when we survey the whole 
course of Jewish history and note the different instrumentali- 
ties brought to bear upon its redemption, we can hardly credit 
the priesthood with any considerable share of merit in this 
saving work. The priest soon learned to magnify his office, 
and became blindly conservative and servile to the ruling 
power; as ready to minister before strange gods as before the 
altar of Jehovah. The faith, the purity, the progress of the 
nation, in any age of its history, owed. but little to the direct 
agency of the priest. He seldom, if ever, raised his voice 
against tyranny, and in behalf of God and humanity. Nota 
word did he utter against the rashness of Saul, the crimes of 
-David, the introduction of idolatry by Solomon, the subversion, 
of the national worship by Ahab; but, so far as we know, 
engaged in the forbidden rites of an abominable service. Oc- 
casionally some individual of the order might have risen into 
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prophetic attitude, and protested, in the name of Jehovah, 
against the national profanation; but as a class they were 
‘‘dumb dogs who could not bark, sleeping, lying down, and 
loving to slumber.”” They were content with the routine of 
office, conservative as to change, with no vision for the future, 
or care for the present, except to receive their accustomed 
tithes. And long after the religious sentiment of the nation 
had risen above their formal standard, and God had said 
through the words of a more spiritual order of teachers, “I 
will have mercy and not sacrifices ;”’ the priest continued to 
pile the altars with victims, and to ignore the higher and bet- 
ter faith that had begun to dawn. Instead of catching the 
spirit of even his own ritualism, he abused his office by 
attempting to rob God, offering the sick and blemished mem- 
bers of the flock, keeping the pure and sound for himself; 
thus perverting the very object for which sacrifices were ap- 
pointed, corrupting the thoughts and consciences of the peo- 
ple, as well as perjuring his own soul. Even as late as the 
time of Christ, the priestly order had made no marked im- 
provement in spiritual discernment and moral elevation. 
They had become more learned, more conspicuous in social 
rank, more authoritative in religion, the interpreters of the 
Law, and of the oracles of tradition ; but in godliness, human- 
ity, and foresight, they were as barren and blind as their pre- 
decessors. Christ does not hesitate to accuse them of unright- 
eousness, and every form of duplicity, and even_of crime, to 
advance their own interests. They were hypocrites, and blind 
leaders of the blind, gross, dull of hearing, sanctimonious, 
self-righteous, scrupulous in keeping the letter of the Law, 
but omitting its weightier matters of justice, mercy, and truth. 
They venerated the past, but saw nothing good and worthy in 
the present. He holds up the Priest and Levite to the scorn 
of humanity for their cold, haughty bearing towards God’s 
poor and unfortunate. He knew their character, and that 
they were about to justify his estimate of them, and fill up 
the measure of their iniquity, by taking his life. 

We cannot wonder, then, that Christ made no provision for 
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a priesthood and ritual in his religion. These he regarded as 
the husks of religion, the scaffolding of the earlier forms of 
worship, no longer essential to progress and piety. He had 
more confidence in man as a spiritual being than to cumber 
him with outward forms and props of the outgrown past. 
When he said, “ Ye shall neither on this mountain, nor in 
Jerusalem, worship the Father ; God is a spirit, and they who 
worship must worship in spirit and in truth;” he struck 
down the localized ritualistic worships of the world, and 
introduced the pure spiritual worship of the soul. It was 
only the pure spirit of religion, as shown by the Prophets and 
servants of God in the past, that he received, and republished 
as good tidings. The priest and his works had served their 
day, and. must be given over. He had no work nor place for 
them in his new and better covenant. They were enemies to 
him and his mission. Not one joined him openly, but they 
all acted or were in sympathy with the rabble that led him to 
the cross. They cast him off, and he in turn cast them off, 
and trusted his cause and kingdom to the faith, zeal, and love 
of man, exalting the truth above church or priest. He feared 
a priestly caste, a ritualistic religion. Hence he would not 
put new wine into old bottles, nor new cloth upon old gar- 
ments ; but swept all away, that he might rear his kingdom in 
the unprejudiced heart. Those who see in the Lord’s Prayer 
and the Communion Supper a nucleus for a ritualistic church, 
are able to give to the simplest acts of Jesus a meaning which 
his whole life and spirit contradict. Had he wanted a priest- 
hood and a Temple service, he could easily have had them; 
but as he had no faith in the priests, and foretold the destruc- 
tion of the Temple, we have a right to infer that he intended 
to intrust his religion to no such order. 

But how comes it that Christianity has long been under a 
priesthood, and still leans to a sacramental and ritualistic 
church? From the fourth to the sixteenth century a vast 
hierarchy ruled and administered the Christian church. The 
Greek and Roman churches are still hierarchical, and there 

are many in the Protestant order who believe that the Chris- 
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tian minister is partly a priest in his functions and office. 
But this is purely an assumption. The New Testament no- 
where represents the Apostles and ministers of the Gospel as 
‘‘ sacrificers’ or priests, nor does it provide for a succession 
similar to the Levitical and Aaronical priesthood. The high 
. church pretensions of these various hierarchies are founded 
upon the false assumption that the Christian minister is enti- 
tled to the same relation to the church, as that held by the 
priesthood under the Jewish economy. The doctrine of pon- 
tifical prerogatives has been for ages upheld by the advocates 
of despotism on most indefensible grounds; and the divine 
right of priests to “lord it over God’s heritage” has been 
indebted to the same assumption as its prime support. Juda- 
izing is the bulwark of ritualism, as it was the first delusion 
that troubled the founders of the church. The errors that 
troubled the early churches and perverted the Gospel, arose 
from the notion of amalgamating Judaism with Christianity. 
Judaism is the basis of Christian hierarchies, and the Old 
Testament furnishes the principal authority by which the 
apparatus of ecclesiastical polity and priestly dominion is sup- 
ported. And the analogy reaches still deeper than outward 
rites and forms; for the Christian priest, like his Jewish pro- 
' totype, makes the whole of religion to consist in dead works 
and sacramental forms. He has always opposed liberty of 
conscience and the use of reason, opposed scientific discovery 
and popular education, opposed progress and human ameliora- 
tion, siding ever with the civil power against popular rights, 
caring only for his traditions, his office, and emoluments. He 
never looks out beyond the shadows of his cathedral and the 
dim light of his wax candle, to see what more is needed to make 
Christianity a blessing and a comfort to his earthly lot. He 
magnifies the church into an instrument of despotism to cruch 
man. It is not his teacher and help, the conservatory of truth 
and light; but the master of his spirit and the stern arbiter 
of his present and future destiny. A priesthood at the head 
of such a church is out of time and place in the Christian 
dispensation. It belongs, if anywhere, to the childhood of, 
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the race, and is fit only for a weak and undeveloped condition 
of man. It is deserving of the severe language of Martineau, 
who says that : 

“A priestly system ever abjures all aim at any higher 
perfection ; boasts of being immutable and unimprovable ; 
encourages no ambition, breathes no desire. It holds the 
appointed methods of influencing heaven, on which none 
may presume to innovate; and its functions are ever the 
same, to employ and preserve the legendary spells committed 
to its care. Hence‘all its veneration is antiquarian, not sym- 
pathetic or prospective: it turns its back upon the living, and 
looks straight into departed ages, bowing the head and bend- 
ing the knee; as if all objects of love and devotion were 
there, not here — in history, not in life; as if God were dead 
or otherwise imprisoned in the past, and had bequeathed to 
its keeping such relics as might yield a perpetual benediction. 
Thus does the administration of religion, in proportion as it 
possesses a sacerdotal character, involve a distant Deity, a 
mean humanity, a servile worship, a physical sanctity, and a 
retrospective reverence.” 


And yet in the very face of such a charge the ritualistic 
churches of the present time are the most strenuous and pre- 
tentious in their claims to divine origin and superhuman 
authority. Resting upon assumption and a false analogy, the 
priesthoods of Greek, Catholic, and Episcopal churches all 
claim to be the only true successors of the apostles, and to be 
acting under special sanction of God. They owe their exis- 
tence to schism and usurpation; and their preservation, not 
to the priestly and ritual element, but to their higher and bet- 
ter inheritance of the prophetic spirit. They all contain some 
good, and are blessed with pure and devout souls. But in 
proportion as Christianity has been compressed into ritualistic 
forms and dogmas, just so far has it failed to meet the spirit 
and purpose of its author. Jesus left no word or hint from 
which anything of the kind could be drawn. His religion is 
a life developed from the higher nature of man, quickened by 
the grace of God. The forms, organizations, and creeds into 

which it has been cast in different ages are all human and tem- 
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porary inventions, and none of them strong enough to hind ite 
word and power. It will rest in none of them. Its work is 
to draw all men to God, making each one his own priest and 
interpreter of Providence. The church is given for man, as ° 
his school of spiritual culture, and guide in the work and way 
of salvation. Its forms and rites reflect only the opinions 
and choice of men. They are not a finality; they will not 
always be needed. When men reach the fullness of the stat- 
ure of Christ Jesus, they will be able to stand alone, and 
commune directly with the Divine Spirit. A perfected indi- 
vidualism is the ultimate of church mediation, and the high- 
est salvation. We are called upon, under Christ, to choose 
the most effective method of reaching this end. The choice 
and method are ours; and we are wise, or unwise, according 
as we help, or encumber, by our decision. - 

But while we have spoken thus decidedly of the priestly 
and sacramental orders and formulas of the past, denying 
their right and fitness for the present, we are gratified to 
remember that the perpetuation of the Christian religion is 
provided for in another and more living manner. The 
‘Prophet, and not the Priest, is God’s true messenger, the 
revealer of his will, and the inspired leader of mankind in 
duty and worship. Jesus was the Prophet of the Most High 
God, the consummation of the prophetic character and gifts, 
of prophetic descent, deriving all his truth and wisdom, not 
from priestly traditions, but from the inspiration and grace of 
the Father. If he was a priest in any sense, it was not after 
the hereditary Levitical order, but in that higher ideal and 
independent sense equivalent to the most exalted prophetic 
status. He found his country and religion under the rule 
and ministration of a faithless, degenerate priesthood, who 
had stoned and murdered the prophets, and were teaching for 
doctrines the commandments of men, laying heavy burdens 
upon men’s shoulders, and consciences, in the name of right- 
eousness. They had so perverted the covenant of God, and 
misinterpreted his word, as to have nearly crushed out the 
spirit of pure religion ; and people and priest looked upon its 
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ministration as only an outward, empty form. Those who 
kept up the ritualistic pomp and show of Divine service in 
Temple and synagogue, were regarded as hypocrites, acting a 
part in which they had no faith and felt no sincerity. Out of 
this class the Savior chose no disciple, nor apostle, but pre- 
ferred rather to call his followers and ministers from the 
ranks of the common people, inspiring them with his truth 
and consecrating them by his Spirit. He recognized and 
honored the character of the elder Prophets. He conferred 
upon his chosen Apostles similar gifts, sending them out as 
teachers, pastors, and preachers, to carry on the work of the 
ministry, and build up his kingdom and church in the world. 
They were endowed with the courage, liberality, and vision 
of their predecessors in olden times. They were given a just 
conception of the work they were to do for the world in the 
name and power of Christ, and the means whereby they were 
to do it. They were to preach the universal religion of God, 
his blessing to all nations and people, saving mankind from 
sin and darkness through a church and fellowship which en- 
couraged and embodied all that was good, noble, and divine 
in man. This was their mission, corresponding precisely with 
the ancient prophecies of universal righteousness, peace, and 
worship found in the writings of David and Isaiah. And 
they commenced and carried on this work in a dauntless, self- 
sacrificing spirit, obeying God rather than man, rebuking 
kings and rulers for their wickedness, taking Nathan and Eli- 
jah as their models, rather than Caiphas or Ananias. Their 
own work finished, they left a ministry of reconciliation, 
chosen from no class or family, but from amongst those who 
possessed prophetic gifts and showed signs of fitness for the 
work of the church. While Christianity was thus adminis- 
tered, its progress was rapid, its internal peace and harmony 
complete. Its most marked and decisive, triumphs were 
gained during this period. Its name and faith spread far 
over the world, drawing from the pagan hierarchy, till the 
_ ruling power of the Roman Empire bowed before its benefi- 
cent spirit. After the new religion was enthroned, and the 
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church organized with an ecclesiastical order and a creed, the 
zeal, earnestness, and purity of the prophetic spirit seemed to 
die out, and a priestly caste and ritualistic formulary came 
up, and for a thousand years the Christian faith and church 
were held in the firm grasp of a sacerdotal corporation, whose 
small amount of good was balanced with great and lasting 
evils. The Christian world is indebted to it for the mental 
and spiritual darkness of the middle ages, for the most cruek 
spirit and reign of persecution ever manifested in the name 
of religion, for the Inquisition, and an idle, useless, corrupt 
priesthood, whose abuses and vices loaded their profession: 
and position with undisguised contempt. There were some 
good and faithful men within the church, and a leaven of° 
truth; the voice and spirit of prophecy were occasionally: 
heard, pronouncing woe upon the corrupt body, and predict-. 
ing an end to its depravities. Savonarola, Wycliffe, and 
Huss, were of this character— men brought up in the church,. 
but who saw its degeneracy, and sought to restore it to the: 
primitive condition in which it was left by the Apostles and 
their immediate successors. But their efforts were unsuc-. 
cessful, and they met the prophet’s reward at the hands of’ 
those who lorded it over God’s heritage. But the power of. 
God was not exhausted, and he soon raised up another, and! 
even greater prophet, whom the dominant church could not. 
silence. As he helped Elijah in his contest with the priests 

of Baal, so God was with Luther in his warfare against the 

priests of Rome. In his argument touching the true office- 
of the church, and the rights of conscience, and the ministra-. 
tion of religion, he was victorious, and struck such a blow 

against usurpation and spiritual tyranny, that they have never: 
recovered from it. He opened the door for a better spirit, 

and others followed him in the work of reform, till Protest-. 

antism has come to embody the liberty, the progress, and: 

practical power of the religion of the New Testament. In 

this reconstruction of faith, the prophet and reformer have- 
been at work, and find their sphere and calling still open in 
the religious needs of the present and the future. The-pro- 
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phetic spirit and character are confined to no sect or class, 
but every true, earnest, God-impressed man and woman pos- 
sesses something of the kind, in their scriptural significance. 
Some, in sacerdotal robes, are animated with a love and fel- 
lowship wider and deeper than the traditions and limits of the 
sectarian household to which they belong. Every sect has its 
godly men, whose hearts reach out in kindly fellowship and 
sympathy with humanity. They are moved by a faith deeper 
than creed or ritual. They believe in reform, and dare 
oppose the giant evils of the world. They are men who can 
rise above the narrow dogmatic definitions of piety, and. 
discern merit and virtue in all who seek God, and worship 
him in spirit and in truth. The traditional priest allows of 
no such liberality, but judges all men by his creed, and decides 
their present worth and future condition by their conformity 
to his ritualistic tests. He studies expediency, watches for 
the popular instinct, uses the word of God deceitfully, makes 
a distinction between salvation and human weal, religion and 
well-doing. The prophet, on the other hand, places his reli- 
ance upon principle, making religion inclusive of faith and 
works, exalting mercy, purity, charity, and honesty above 
dogma, sacrifice, conformity, and profession. He exalts God 
as the supreme and infinite One, the author of cause and phe- 
nomena, the Father of all men, and the Savior of all. He 
does not divide the moral world between a good and an evil 
deity of coéqual powers and duration, but believes in the 
‘supreme good, and the final extirpation of evil. 

Possibly there are some who may take exception to this 
definition of the prophetic character and office. The popular 
meaning of the term implies one who foretells events, one 
who is inspired of God with truth higher than human concep- 
tion, one who walks with God, holding special intercourse 
with his Spirit. The word “ prophet,” in its complete sense, 
includes these higher and greater gifts, but is not confined to 
the supernatural. A diversity of gifts belongs to the prophet, 
in the Bible sense of his office. Prophesying included teach- 

ing, exhortation, interpreting, predicting. In ancient times 
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the prophet was the man of God, one commissioned of him 
to instruct the people in his will, and warn them of his judg- 
ments against transgression. He had a divine message to 
deliver, a “thus saith the Lord” to announce. He was not 
dependent upon king and court for his place, but must speak 
the truth regardless .of consequences, prophesying just the 
things given him to speak. He spoke for the Lord, in warn- 
ing, rebuke, and exhortation. He was the guardian of the 
true faith, the watchman on the walls of Zion, to give note of 
any approaching enemy to the people of God. Sometimes, 
when great corruption and defection prevailed, the prophets 
are charged with prophesying falsely, and the watchmen with 
giving an uncertain report; but these were rare and excep- 
tional instances. They were generally true to their name and 
calling, faithful when kings and people were false and venal. 
By their inspiration and authority they kept alive a spark of 
the national faith and virtue, even in times of greatest dark- 
ness and infidelity, preserving a remnant from the defilement 
of idolatry and priestly subserviency. Mill, as quoted by 
Stanley, thus describes their influence and success in preserv- 
ing and keeping alive a progressive spirit in the nation: “The 
Jewish church gave existence to an inestimably precious unor- 
ganized institution — the order (if it may be so termed) of 
Prophets. Under the protection generally, though not always 
effectual, of their sacred character, the prophets were a power 
in the nation, often more than a match for kings and priests, 
and kept up in that little corner of the earth the antagonism 
of influence which is the only real security for continued pro- 
gress. Religion consequently was not there what it has been 
in so many other places, a consecration of all that was once 
established, and a barrier against further improvement.” He 
likens their influence in church and state to the modern lib- 
erty of the press, “‘ by means of which the canon of inspira- 
tion never being complete, the persons most eminent in genius 
and moral feeling could not only denounce and reprobate, 
with the direct authority of the Almighty, whatever appeared 
to them deserving of such treatment, but could give forth 
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better and higher interpretations of the national religion, 
which henceforth become a part of the religion.” Hence 
while paganism remained stationary, and the pagan world 
comparatively low in mind and morals, “the Jews, next to 
the Greeks, were the most progressive people of antiquity.” 
This is undoubtedly true with respect to the moral and 
intellectual influence of this order; it is likewise true that 
the Jewish prophets possessed a higher endowment than that 
of merely moral teachers and interpreters of the received 
religion. They were inspired teachers of religion, and at 
times were filled with the truth and spirit of God as no other 
men ever were filled. They were men of high natural gifts, 


. Clear intuitions, and of holy, devout lives, speaking as they 


were moved in their souls by the Holy Spirit, able to look 
into the future and foretell the operations and results of the 
Divine government. Their understanding of moral causes 
was so deep and clear that they could look beyond the pres- 
ent, and safely predict the future. They knew the nature 
and character of Jehovah so well, and the relation of men to 
his law, that they hesitated not to predict a time when truth 
and righteousness should kiss each other, and the whole earth 
should be filled with peace and good will. They predicated 
this golden age of the future, upon the law of human progress. 
Man was an improvable being ; God a wise and loving Father. 
Standing upon these truths, they looked far above the middle 
walls of partition, and foresaw the blessing of all nations, and 
the restitution of all things. A still greater prophet than any 
raised in their schools, or than Moses himself, was yet to 
come. God’s people were not always to remain hemmed in 
by peculiar institutions and forms, and all others treated as 
aliens and foreigners; but a Messiah and Deliverer was fore- 


‘seen who should make God known unto all people, fulfil the 


desire of all nations, uniting the human racc in one faith and 
one worship. Without knowing precisely his character and 
doctrines, they were burdened with some image or outline of 
his position and career. He was to be of their own order, no 
priest atoning for sin by formal sacrificial rites; but the great 
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Prophet of God, saving his people from their sins by the sac- 
rifice of himself. Their knowledge of the divine character 
and law was so clear, and their confidence in his benevolent 
intentions so firm, that they foresaw a glorious future for the 
earth, a time of universal peace and blessedness. God would 
pour out his Spirit upon all flesh, and the sons and daughters 
of men should prophesy, old men should dream dreams, and 
young men see visions; and all the ends of the world should 
remember and turn unto him, and all the kindreds of the 
nations should come and worship before him.” They beheld 
a glorious future for the church and the world. The King 
and Prophet, upon whom all their vision and hopes converged, 
would rule in righteousness, bringing forth judgment unto 
victory, giving quietness and assurance forever. Their views 
of the Divine government were drawn from universal princi- 
ples, striking at the root of all evil, and crowning his rule 
with the sovereign glory of praise and obedience from all crea- 
tures. Nota word or hint do we find in prophecy of that nar- 
row, cruel dogmatism concerning the Divine purpose in human 
destiny, which has characterized the teachings of the priest- 
hoods of all nations and ages. It is a mark of the prophetic 
gift to be liberal. God had spoken of the restitution of all 
things by the mouths of all his prophets since the world began. 
It was no partial, unwelcome message they delivered, but good 
news of God to all people. They foretold the judgments of 
God against iniquity and transgression; but he punished in 
mercy, that the inhabitants of the world might learn right- 
eousness. Their conception of the character and government 
of God was high and just. They saw his infinite goodness, 
his universal grace. Both in doctrine and morals, they were 
far in advance of the priests. The priest was absorbed in his 
ritualism, and scarcely looked up to God, or abroad upon 
humanity. His sacrifices; feasts and fasts, and sacerdotal 
observances, absorbed his whole mind and soul; while the 
prophet denounced these empty forms as offensive to God, 
who demanded a religion of mercy, justice, and humanity, 
clean hands and works of love and charity. The prophets 
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were teachers of a living, practical, humane religion ; while 
the priests were teachers of tradition, the letter, and ceremo- 
nial rites — the one class seeking to lift the nation up out of 
moral death and a godless formalism of religion, the other 
striving to foster it within them. The prophets were progres- 
sive, seeking to redeem the present,’and yet revealing a reli- 
gion for all time and all people. 

Such being the leading characteristics of these two orders 
in the church of the past, the Christian world has yet to make 
its final choice as to which of these it will follow and revere. 
The Christian religion is itself a prophecy, and the fulfilment 
of a prophecy. Christ came not merely to fill up the unfin- 
ished outlines and promises of the Law, but to open a new 
and broader vision for the future, laying down the principles 
and predicting the very kingdom of God on earth. He rejected 
nothing essential in the Law which came by Moses, but incor- 
porated into his teachings all the moral and spiritual truth it 
contained, drawing nothing from the old wells of tradition, 
but all from the living springs of the Spirit. His precepts 
and example were after the manner of the prophets. In noth- 
ing were the priest and Levite his model. And in sending 
forth his disciples to teach in his name, he clothed them with 
prophetic powers, commanding them to take no thought what 
they should say, but to rely wholly upon the inspiration of the 
moment and occasion. They were to trust in God, and have 
no fear of man. Upon such directions and gifts as these, the 
Christian church was organized, and the ministry of the Gos- 
pel consecrated. No priestly or ritualistic element entered 
into the designs of Christ or the Apostles. Christianity was 
intended to be a spiritual religion, appealing to the spirit of 
man as directly as possible. Substitutional forms and rites 
were never intended to be in its ministration, and never were 
used till corruption, venality, and false dogma found their 
way to its ranks. But once in the church, they took control 
of it, and have proved a curse and hindrance to its true 
designs and mission. Where they exist in rankest growth 
and power, pure religion is found in the weakest and sickliest 
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condition. Modern priests, like their prototypes, see nothing 
essential in religion but’the Liturgy, the forms of service, the 
cut and color of sacerdotal garments, and the general machin- 
ery by which worship is to be conducted. The preaching of 
the Gospel is not of so much importance, as the place where 
and the manner in which its lessons are given to the people. 
The genuine priest does not recognize the nineteenth century, 
nor believe that God can come to his children in any other 
way than through Papal or Apostolic succession. In the 
world of humanity and the world of matter, of law and prov- 
idence, the manifestations of God are nothing. Only in the 
letter and ritual of the traditional church can his truth and 
presence be found. Believing this, the priest can work for 
God and man only through ecclesiastical prescriptions. He 
must consult his rubric to see what is to be done in every 
moral crisis, or great need of humanity; and if that says 
nothing, the Church remains silent and neutral. It cannot 
help the slave struggling for his freedom ; it cannot even pray 
for the salvation of its country imperilled by rebellion and 
treason. Its whole business is to save souls from hell by 
means of its dogmatic creed and sacerdotal manipulation. 
The true minister of Christ has no such limits, and bears 
no resemblance to such an order. His office and mission are 
more nearly outlined in. the character and manner of the 
Jewish Prophet and the Christian Apostle. Like them he is 
tied up to no ritual service, but enjoys the whole realm of 
spiritual and moral truth; sent to teach the law of duty and 
divine righteousness. God is his authority, Christ his Lord 
and instructor. God comes to him in his word and works, 
and the Holy Spirit answers the desires of his heart, just in 
proportion as he places his soul in harmony with its lawful 
manifestations. The Christian teacher of to-day is not en- 
dowed with all the powers of the ancient prophet; not, how- 
ever, because he has not the same spiritual and moral nature, 
and capabilities, but mainly because the necessity of such 
powers does not now exist. The truth has been revealed by 
holy men of old; God has spoken by the Prophets, and by his . 
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Son. Vision and inspiration are furnished to the modern 
teacher; but in all other respects he inherits the mantle of 
the Prophets, and is to interpret the word and way of God to 
his children. And every faithful minister of Christ who 
speaks the truth in love, who rebukes wickedness in high 
places, warning the unprincipled politician, condemning the 
lax, immoral habits and tendencies of the people, denouncing 
_ hypocrisy, luxury, avarice, and intemperance, exposing the 
apathy of the church, and the deadness of the moral sense, 
is clothed with the Spirit, and speaks with an authority 
not inferior to those of Nathan and Paul. The priestly order 
accepts and exercises no such important trust. It fills the 
measure of its duty and capacity in the regular routine of 
ritual observance, leaving the every-day, practical questions 
of humanity and the times untouched. But in these the true 
preacher finds his most pregnant themes. The world wants 
a living, progressive religion. Christianity furnishes such, if 
its ministers only comprehend the largeness of its spirit and 
aims. It is theirs to interpret its mission. The salvation of 
the world rests with them as the ambassadors of God. The 
glorious church of Christ and the Apostles is their inheritance. 


ARTICLE XIV. 
Collective Judgments. 


THERE is a sense in which every person stands alone before 
God, and every work of his, good or bad, open or secret, even 
every idle word, shall be brought into judgment. Whether 
that judgment shall come by fixed ordination of law, or by 
special administration, there is a personal responsibility and 
accountability which cannot be evaded, and there is no prom- 
ise that fitting recompense will in any event be set aside. 

Strict: equity demands this individualization. All have 
sinned — that is, all who are able to discern between good 
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and evil, and to choose — but all sinners are not equally sin- 
ful. Every sin is indeed a violation of principle, in which 
sense he who offends in one point is guilty of all; but both 
merit and demerit are infinitely diversified, and a judgment 
to be exact must consider every case separately. 

This individual judgment covers both rewards and punish- 
ments. “He that doeth wrong shall receive for the wrong 
that he hath done, and there is no respect of persons.” It is 
equally true that he that doeth right shall receive for the right 
that he hath done. The fact would seem to debar the eter- 
nity of either rewards or punishments — else how could both - 
virtue and vice, good and evil, be justly recompensed in the 
same individual ? 

It is, however, of collective judgments that we desire at 
present to treat. ‘ 

“The Lord rained upon Sodom and Gomorrah brimstone 
and fire, and he overthrew those citieg, and all the inhabitants 
of the cities, and that which grew upon the ground.” Gen. 
xix. 24,25. Mark: “all the inhabitants,” including infants 
and little children, and people of every age and of every grade 
of character. 

This was manifestly a social, collective judgment. It was 
also material, since it was by fire. Say by eternal fire, turn- 
ing the cities of the plain into ashes. Had they suffered the 
vengeance of eternal frost, or perished by water, or by an 
earthquake — and had Lot’s wife been turned into a pillar of 
bitumen, or into a petrifaction —the lesson would have been 
the same, since it was set forth as an ensample to all who 
should after live ungodly. It was a temporal, collective judg- 
ment from beginning to ending. And so it must logically be 
with all cases in which that judgment is alluded to in com- 
parison. What sweeping work this clear principle of inter- 
pretation makes with popular Bible exposition ! 

Theologians talk eloquently of the millions of sinners who 
went down to hell in the Deluge — forgetting that multitudes 
of personally non-accountables were in the hosts destroyed. 
Nineveh repented before the forty days of grace expired ; else 
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six score thousand persons who could not discern between 
their right hand and their left, would have been cut off, and 
also much cattle. Is the orthodoxy of the churches pur-blind, 
or stone blind, that it does not see the atrocious monstrosity 
of referring any such judgment to the future mode of being ? 
Surely, a social state involved in one common destruction can 
be no fitting illustration of a discriminating individual judg- 
ment; and it is therefore plain that the New Testament, in» 
mentioning these and other judgments, and comparing or con- 
trasting them with prophecies of calamity upon other cities, 
had in view only a similar or corresponding judgment in the 
present life. 

“ As it was in the days of Noah, so shall it be also in the 
days of the Son of Man: They did eat, they drank 
until the day that Noah entered into the ark, and the flood 
came and destroyed them all. Likewise also as it was in the 
days of Lot . . . . it rained fire and brimstone from 
heaven, and destroyed them all. Even thus it shall be in the 
day when the Son of Man is revealed. In that day, he which 
shall be upon the housetop . . . . he that is in the 
field, let him not likewise turn back. Remember Lot’s wife.” 
Luke xvii. Both examples were of the collective, material 
order; and the destruction prophesied is certainly in the 
‘same list. 

Tyre and Sidon were overwhelmed by a judgment which, 
as aforesaid, included infants and little children, and people 
of every grade of character; and the judgment-warning to 
Chorazin and Bethsaida must comprehend the same classes. 
“And thou, Capernaum .. . . if the mighty works 
which have been done in thee, had been done in Sodom, it 
would have remained until this day. But I say unto you, 
that it shall be more tolerable for the land of Sodom in the 
day of judgment, than for thee.” Matt. xi. 

Without controversy respecting the future tense of the 
verb, the sense is clearly this: The sin of Sodom was less 
aggravated than the sin of Capernaum, and the punishment 
of the former was therefore more tolerable than the punish- 
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ment of the latter would be in its day of judgment — the fact 
and reason being substantially the same as in a case affecting 
Jerusalem: “The punishment of the iniquity of the daugh- 
ter of my people is greater than the punishment of the sin of 
Sodom, which was overthrown as in a moment, and no hands 
stayed on her.” Lam. iv. 6. 

In the cases we have quoted, and in others, it is the com- 
parison with Sodom which settles the sort of judgment pro- 
nounced ; and we cannot mistake what place was meant by 
“that great city which figuratively is called Sodom and Egypt, 
where also our Lord was crucified,” in crime and darkness; 
and “ the lake burning with fire and brimstone,” manifestly 
alluding to Sodom in its day of doom, brings the prophesied 
calamity upon Jerusalem into the catalogue of collective, ma- | 
terial judgments, resulting in the second death. 

What was the first death but the overthrow of the Jewish 
state by the kingdom having its throne in Babylon? and what 
was the second but the overthrow by Rome, figuratively called 
“Mystery Babylon”? From the first national death and 
burial in the graves, set forth in Ezekiel xxxvii., there was a 
national resurrection — for the soul or life of the Jewish body 
politic had not been destroyed ; and the Jewish converts who 
overcame temptations to apostatize were not hurt by the sec- 
ond death, for the reason that they were no longer Jews, but 
Christians. ‘The second national death had no power over 
them. They were in the first personal resurrection, namely, 
from the death in sins to the life of righteousness, and looked 
for the second individual resurrection in the realm of immor- 
tality. ‘ 

The second of the series, in each case, is of the same order 
as the first. But* what logical connection could there be 
between the death of the material body, making it insensible 
to pain, and the endless wretchedness of the soul? Or what 
logical connection could there be between the present moral 
resurrection of the believer and the future resurrection of his 
dead body ? 

These difficulties do not attend the interpretation here pre- 
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sented. The first resurrection is of the individual man, mor- 
ally and spiritually: the second resurrection, namely, into 
immortality, is of the individual man, morally and spiritually. 
The first death was national, as destroying the social state of 
Judaism: so also was the second — in the latter case without 
hope of revival — twice dead, plucked up by the roots. 

The destruction of soul and body in Gehenna:! what was 
it but the destruction of the Jewish state and of the national 
life of Judaism? The most that Nebuchadnezzar, or Titus, 
or any other earthly power, could do, was to kill the body, 
that is, to destroy the social state: it was in the power of God 
only to make an end of both the organization and its vitality, 
with all the fearful accompaniments of the judgment of which 
Gehenna was the prophetic figure. Was not the spirit of the 
prophecy the same as in the case of Assyria: “The light of 
Israel shall be for a fire, and his Holy One for a flame; and 
it shall burn and devour his thorns and his briers in one day ; 
and shall consume the glory of his forest and of his fruitful 
field, both soul and body.” Isa. x. 17, 18. 

The valley of Hinnom, long the scene of hideous idolatry, 
was defiled by King Josiah, who made it a place of deposit 
for the filth of Jerusalem. There the dead bodies of male- 
factors were cast, and as these would engender worms, a fire 
was kept perpetually burning to consume the offal. That 
vale of Hinnom, Gehenna, was prophetically made a figure of 
the material, collective judgment upon Jerusalem, as set forth 
in the seventh and nineteenth chapters of Jeremiah. 

“Tf thine eye, foot, hand, offend thee, or cause thee to 
offend, pluck it out, cut it off’? (sometimes interpreted of sins, 
amounting to this: It is better to go into heaven with one sin 
than into hell with two: not so, but thus)—If you have a 
friend, as dear to you as an eye, a hand, a foot, and you find 
that the attachment hinders you from professing Christ, or 


1“ Be not afraid of them that kill the body, and after that have no more that they 
can do; but fear him who, after-he hath killed, hath power to cast into Gehenna.” 
Luke xii. 4,5. “ And fear not them which kill the body, but are not able to kill the 
soul; but rather fear him who is able to destroy both soul and body in Gehenna.” 
Matt. x. 28. 
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inclines you to apostasy, cut utterly loose from him. It is 
better to go into the Christian church socially maimed, than 
to be involved in the dreadful collective judgment now im- 
pending. Mark ix. 

‘“‘ Ye serpents, ye generations of vipers, how can ye escape 
the judgment of Gehenna?” Matt. xxiii. The context fur- 
nishes several clear reasons for interpreting this in harmony 
with the preceding. 1. The judgment was cumulative: 
“That upon you may come.all the righteous blood shed upon 
the earth.” The iniquities of many generations, now culmi- 
nating, were shortly to be recompensed. 2. “ All these things 
shall come upon THIS generation” — not genos, genus or race, 
but upon the men of this age, the latter only filling up the 
measure of their fathers. 3. The exclamation, ‘“O Jerusa- 
lem, Jerusalem,” implies a collective responsibility, and a 
common impending desolation—a judgment prophetically 
prefigured by Gehenna, as already illustrated. 

In this manner we might show that preachers and commen- 
tators of orthodox schools of interpretation have misapplied 
many other portions of Scripture relating to judgment, but 
this article is chiefly suggestive, and we pass to another line 
of remarks: Passages which are limited in reference, they 
would fain make universal in import, and apply to a final day 
of reckoning. 

An example may be found in the popular exposition of 
coming forth from the graves. This, it is alleged, teaches a 
universal resurrection and a general judgment. Analysis 
will demonstrate that this is not true. ? 

1. The language is not universal, because it has to do with 
those only who had done either good or evil, and certainly 
infants and little children are not included. 2. A distinction 
must be observed between all, absolutely, and all that are in 
the graves. To affirm anything of all that are in the prisons 


2“ The hour is coming, and now is, when the dead shall hear the voice of the Son 
of God, and they that hear shalllive . . . . Marvel not at this, for the hour is 
coming in the which all that are in the graves shall hear his voice and shall come 
forth, they that have done good unto the resurrection of life, and they that have done 
evil unto the resurrection of condemnation.’ John v. 25-29. 
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of London, is surely not equivalent to an affirmation that all 
the people in London are prisoners. 3. Observe, too, that 
the noun here rendered graves is not hades, spoken of as the 
after-death habitation of the soul, but a noun which signifies 
a place of deposit for the body. A certain crazy man dwelt 
among the tombs. The body of Jesus was laid in a sepul- 
chre. What have souls to do with that? 4. Besides: myri- 
ads of the departed were never buried, never in the grave at 
all. Some have been thrown into the sea; many have been 
- burned to ashes ; many have been devoured by beasts of prey, 
and their bones consumed by the destructive forces of nature. 

How foolish, then, it is to talk about the resurrection of the 
body! It is simply impossible. The particles of which one 
body was composed a thousand years ago, have entered into 
and composed a part of thousands of other bodies, of men 
and beasts. and all forms of animal and vegetable life. We 
grant the power of God to gather all these particles and 
reconstruct them as the one original body; but this would 
involve the annihilation of all the bodies that were formed of 
them in the interim. No single particle could be in a thou- 
sand different places at the same time. We hence conclude 
that the passage in exposition is not universal in its reference, 
_ and therefore has nothing to do with a resurrection into im- 
mortality. Nor can the judgment taught be a finality, since 
it makes no provision for the punishment of those who had 
done evil as well as good, nor for the reward of those who 
had done good as well as evil. This fact takes it out of the 
list of individual, personal judgments, and makes the judg- 
ment collective into two classes — the resurrection being, not 
from political, national death and burial, as in the vision of 
Ezekiel, but an awakening and coming forth from the graves 
in a figurative sense, into life on the one hand, and into con- 
demnation on the other. 

The context requires a moral or figurative interpretation of © 
the whole matter. ‘ He that heareth my word, and believeth 
on him that sent me, hath everlasting life [not life simply, as 
the reward of virtue, but everlasting life, as the inflowing and 
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outflowing of faith in Christ], and shall not come into con- 
demnation, but is passed from death unto life . . . . The 
hour is coming, and now is, when the dead [in trespasses and 
sins] shall hear the voice of the Son of God, and they that 
hear shall live.” This, be it carefully noted, is affirmed of 
faith in Christ ; whereas what follows has nothing to do with 
faith, but only with works. Note, too, that there is a distinc- 
tion between “ the hour is coming, and now is,” and the sim- 
ple announcement, “‘ the hour is coming.” The former related 
as well to the then present time of Christ’s ministry as to 
time then future; whereas the latter had to do with a partic- 
ular and then future juncture only. “Do not be surprised 
as to what I have told you respecting the everlasting life that 
now flows, and shall continue to flow, from faith in me: The 
hour is coming when there shall be a reckoning on the simple 
score of morality, according as men have done either good 
or evil.” 

Without being sure that the two passages refer to the same 
event, we can see that the three classes here represented are 
set forth in the parable of the King in Judgment, usually 
called the parable of the sheep and goats: 1. Christ’s breth- 
ren in the kingdom, namely, those who in the midst of all 
temptation and tribulation adhered to him as sincere believ- 
ers. 2. Those on the right hand, not acknowledged as Chris- 
tians, but commended for good works — not in the kingdom 
as yet, but invited into eternal life, — recognized as righteous, 
but not as believers. 8. Those on the left hand, not de- 
nounced as unbelievers, but condemned for neglect of the 
common duties of humanity. 

Here, as in John v., the judgment of faith and the judg- 
ment of works are contradistinguished ; and the same is true 
of Daniel xii. 1,2: “And at that time thy people shall be 
delivered, every one that shall be found written in the book 
[enrolled as believers in Christ]. And many of them who 
sleep in the dust of the earth shall awake, some to everlasting 
life [as in the case of the righteous before mentioned], and 


some to shame and everlasting contempt.” 
NEW SERIES. VOL. VII 15 
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At what time? “There shall be a time of trouble such as 
never was since there was a nation even to that same time” 
— the reference of which to the siege and overthrow of Jeru- 
salem, is plainly established in Matt. xxiv. 15-21: “ When 
ye therefore shall see the abomination of desolation spoken of 
by Daniel the prophet . . . . then let them which be in 
Judea flee into the mountains . . . . for then shall be 
great tribulation, such as was not since the beginning of the 
world to this time, no, nor ever shall be.” 

We submit that there is nothing strained nor inconsistent 
in this exposition, and we are persuaded that whoso “ rightly 
discriminates between individual and collective judgments, 
and between a judgment of faith and a judgment of works, 
has a key wherewith to unlock many of the seeming mysteries 
of the New Testament. 


GENERAL REVIEW. 


Conscience and Love— Their Rewards. 


Ir may be safely said that many people serve God, and render 
strict obedience to his laws, because it is a duty, not because they 
enjoy it, or have any heart in it. They are very conscientious per- 
sons, they wish to do what is required of them, and feel that God has 
been very good to them, and that they ought cheerfully to serve him 
in return. 

So in social and domestic life, thousands of people are doing what 
is required of them, merely from a sense of duty. They have no 
pleasure in it, not the least interest in it for its own sake; but they 
do it faithfully because it is their duty, because they are conscientious 
and would not omit the smallest thing justly due from them. Nay, 
in some instances, the duties done are irksome and disagreeable in 
themselves, and it is a perpetual task to go through with them; and 
yet without fail every obligation is discharged, every labor is per- 
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formed, and no one thing is left undone which should be done. But 
if it were not duty, if the moral debt did not make it imperative, they 
would not lift a finger to do what is so absolutely disagreeable and 
unwelcome. 

Now we are apt to think lightly of this sort of service. We want 
people to act from the heart, to serve God, to serve us, out of love. 
It is not a very deserving thing, we say, for a man to do his duty only 
because he thinks he must, and not because his heart is in it. What 
merit is there in paying a debt because we cannot well avoid it? 
What merit in feeding the hungry, clothing the naked, relieving the 
distressed, simply because one ought to do so, because a common 
humanity requires it of him, and not because his heart is quickened 
with lively sympathy, not because it is a pleasure and a joy to do it. 
If we do these things from a sense of duty only, and not from a gen- 
uine, human, Christian love, it is not worth a straw as an offering to 
God; nor will it procure for us the least consideration from him. 
The blessing is promised to the cheerful worker, to the labor of love, 
and not to merely cold morality, to duty done because it is duty, 
without the slightest love of it, or interest in it. 

Now we are not quite satisfied that this is correct reasoning, or a 
just statement of the grounds and merits of human action. Man is 
not of a homogeneous nature, but complex; not a single element, but 
a union of various elements, a compound of multiplex faculties, sen- 
timents, and passions. Each one of these has its peculiar sphere of 
action, its peculiar office, and of course its peculiar pleasures and 
rewards. 

Without going into any nice analysis of the point, let us say that 
conscience, the moral sense, is an important element in this compound 
structure of man. It has its special duties, the supervision of a par- 
ticular department of thought and conduct; and it defines what is. 
merit and what demerit,and distributes its rewards and punishments. 
according to the obedience or disobedience of its subjects. 

Now in the matter of duty —it is surely meritorious, and cannot 
be without reward, to do it on conscientious grounds, simply because 
it 7s duty. When we see a person day after day doing what is labo- 
rious and even painful, doing it for one who is unworthy, ungrateful, 
and returns only evil for good, one who is utterly abandoned, perhaps 
— this is noble, it is very near the morally sublime.. And certainly: 
there is merit in it, merit of the highest order. 

When a woman faithfully does her duty to a miserable, intemper- 
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ate, profligate husband, or father, who not only does not appreciate 
her devotion, but gives curses, and even blows, for all her blessings, 
and endeavors to make her life as wretched as possible; when a 
woman under such circumstances goes on from year to year patiently 
and kindly doing, and suffering, simply because she thinks she ought 
to, because it seems a moral obligation laid upon her — we think this 
is worthy of all praise; and God surely recognizes this devotion to 
duty, and has provided in the compensations of the moral world for 
its reward. 

If the affections and sympathies are not his ministers of recom- 
pense, then the conscience is. If there is no affection in such cases, 
if duty is not done out of love, then it is so much more difficult to do 
it. It is easy enough to be faithful to the interests of those dear to 
us, to labor for their happiness; but to be kind and forbearing to 
those who do us evil continually, to seek the good of those who are 
hateful, and vile, and morally corrupt, and practically our worst ene- 
mies, this requires some effort; it is not easy to every one, and they 
who do it are deserving of, praise and of recompense. And since the 
heart cannot claim the merit, Conscience must be the divinely ap- 
pointed agent for rendering reward to these faithful souls. They 
have obeyed its laws, they have acted from a high motive, and they 
have aright to expect, and they are sure to receive, the promised 
compensation. 

There is no commandment of Christ that sets toward heaven with 
so sharp an angle as that which says, “Bless those who curse you; 
do good to those who hate you; pray for those who despitefully use 
you and persecute you” —and therefore the more the merit of obe- 
dience ; far above that of obedience to the comparatively light and 
easy commands, ‘f Love the brethren, be kind one to another, minister 
to the saints, live in peace,” etc. 

Let us set it down, then, that doing one’s duty simply because it is 
duty, even when there is no love of it— doing it because conscience 
dictates, even when the heart revolts — has a certain merit and wor- 
thiness in it. And the lofty consciousness of right-doing, the sublime 
satisfaction ot feeling that we have done what God and Conscience 
approve, is the highest kind of happiness and reward. 

Thus much said in this direction, there is still a measure of truth 
on the other side of the question. Much may be said of the position 
that the warm offering of the heart is far more acceptable to the 
recipient.than the cold .service of unwilling duty. Whether, for ex- 
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ample, would be the more satisfactory and agreeable to a man, that 
his wife or child should minister to him in sickness, or cling to him in 
misfortune, from a sense of duty merely, without a particle of affec- 
tion; or from a deep and tender love, without any thought of duty at 
all? There cannot be a doubt in regard to this. The free gift of 
love is worth a thousand-fold more in such case, than the reluctant 
tax imposed by duty. 

There is little to satisfy the hunger of the heart in the formal dili- 
gence and precision of obligation, or. the feeling that speaks in the 
language of “I must,” “I ought to,” “it is duty.” We do not want 
the fidelity of moral sense alone, however worthy of commendation, 
but the outgoings of generous impulse, the gush of warm affections, 
the offices of a love that is blest itself, in the very act of blessing us. 
The ice-peaks of the Alps, flashing in the sun with splendors above 
the Orient, are grand enough; but the green and sunny nook in the 
valley below, with its picturesque cottage, its bearded flocks, its gar- 
den of flowers and fruits, is far more welcome and lovable. But all 
this, it is to be observed, affects the person acted upon, not the actor 
—in other words, the receiver of good, not the giver. 

So with the service of God: it is the heart that he seeks — that we 
should love him because he loves us. The praise offered out of a 
grateful and loving heart, the worship that is a joy in itself, the nat- 
ural language of the soul, spontaneous as the song of a happy bird — 
this, we say, is what God delights in. “Love me for my own sake, 
for what I am, without any hope of reward, without any thought of 
punishment — independent wholly of the cold morality of obligation 
and duty. Love me, because I love you” —this is the spirit of the 
divine requirement. Yea, it is the language and the desire of every 
genuine human heart. . ' 

No offering possible for us can be more acceptable to our Father 
in heaven, than this free, unpurchased, outgushing of the whole heart 
of his earthly child, this glad worship which is in itself a reward, the 
perfect heaven of love. 

And yet while this is true, our first position is true also; and ap- 
plied on this very point shows its reasonableness. Where this warm 
love does not move the soul, where it is hindered by a false or timid 
faith, or overshadowed by the darkness of error; then reverence for 
the law, obedience or worship from a sense of justice, from a steady 
allegiance to duty, is recognized and honored of God, as the consci- 
entious offering of a loyal soul, and is sure of its recompense. 
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The difficulty in judging of these things, the error of setting them 
in opposition, arises from a want of discrimination respecting the ele- 
ments which go to make up the merit of each. Where duty is done 
only because it is right, because justice or mercy demand it — done 
in the face of ingratitude and unworthiness, done for the sake of an 
enemy — then the moral sense smiles in approval, and from her tri- 
bunal Conscience, with unfailing exactness, adjudges the sure and 
precious reward of inward peace, the infinite ‘satisfaction arising from 
the consciousness of having conquered ourselves, triumphed over our 
temptation and weakness. 

But when what we do is wholly out of the heart, then we must 
look to the heart for a recompense. If Love sow the seed, Love 
must reap the harvest. We must be paid in kind. Every virtue has 
its own work, and its own compensations. Diligence will build a 
house, wd plant the field, and fill the granary; but will not impart 
the fortitude of faith, the blessedness of love, or the peace of a reli- 
gious life. These are the fruits of quite other seed. Obedience to 
the laws of health will secure a sound body, but prayer will not, nor 
honesty ; yet prayer and honesty will secure rewards which no fidel- 
ity to organic law ever can attain to. A faithful adherence to the 
dictates of Conscience wiil not do for us what Love will do; but still 
Conscience will bestow on its disciples a lofty satisfaction, a serene 
exaltation of soul, which do not lie within the domain of the affec- 
tions. And these to persons of a certain mental and moral make are 
- more than any joy which Love could create for them. 

Thus does God distribute his gifts, appoint to each his sphere of 
action, and secure to each his reward. The intellect and the affec- 
tions, the sentiments and the emotions, the- moral sense and the spir- 
itual faculties, have each and all their respective modes of action, and 
objects of effort ; and as they severally work in obedience to the laws 
of their constitution, each is entitled to a claim of merit, and reaps 
the promised blessing. The Maker of us all is just to all, just to 
every faculty he has bestowed, and deals to head and heart, to faith 
and love, to conscience and affection, to judgment and passion, the 
sure and equal recompense of reward. 


Our English New Testament Compared with the Sinaitic, Vat- 
tean, and Alexandrine MSS. 


It is well known to Biblical scholars that our authorized version 
of the New Testament was made from a Greek text taken from man- 
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uscripts which do not date back beyond the tenth century, chiefly 
edited or formed by Erasmus in 1516, and by Robert Stephens in 
1550. Of course they collected and compared all the manuscripts 
within reach, and did the best they could with the materials they had 
in hand; but these manuscripts copied from other copies, and these 
from others, perhaps a score of times in the fourteen or fifteen hun- 
dred years intervening between them and the original manuscripts, or 
autographs, of Matthew, Luke, John, Paul, Peter, etc., must neces- 
sarily have contained more or less errors. This could not be avoided ; 
it is inevitable in all writing and printing. 

But since the sixteenth century, older and more carefully written 
manuscripts have been discovered, written as far back as the fifth and 
fourth centuries. And beside these many manuscripts have been 
found in Latin, Syriac, Gothic, and Coptic, into which languages the 
New Testament was translated at a very early period, some as early 

.as the third and second centuries. And, added to the new materials 
for ascertaining the true text, or the exact language used by the 
Evangelists and Apostles, the works of the ancient Fathers of the 
Church have been diligently examined, and every quotation they 
have made from the sacred scripture, has been gathered up, and com- 
pared with these manuscripts, in order to ascertain the readings of 
the various scriptures of their time, from which they quoted. 

Without question these authorities bring us nearer to the very 
words written by the disciples and apostles of Christ than those em- 
ployed by Erasmus and Stephens, for the reason that the first copy 
of an original mannscript is more likely to be an exact transcript 
than one at the twentieth remove from it; or one that has been cop- 
ied from a copy. which was itself a copy of a copy, back through 
twenty repetitions. 

Among the earliest manuscripts discovered there are three which 
are regarded by Biblical scholars as of highest authority in determin- 
ing the true text. These are the Alexandrine (A. D. 450), the Vat- 
tcan (A. D. 350), and the Sinaitie (probably A. D. 330), the last of 
which was discovered about ten years ago in the Convent of St. 
Catherine, on Mount Sinai, where it had been lost to the world prob- 
ably some 1300 years. The differences between these and the manu- 
scripts out of which was formed the Received Text, so called, are 
many, and often very important. It is not till recently, however, that 
the English reader has been in a position to compare and note these 
differences in a way to appreciate their character. Tauchnitz, the 
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famous Leipsic publisher, has issued an edition of the New Testa- 
ment in English, authorized version, edited by Constantine Tischen- 
dorf, the discoverer of the Sinaitic codex, in which are given, in notes 


at the bottom of each page, all the various readings of these three 

manuscripts ; or, in other words, every instance in which our English 

Testament differs from these ancient and most reliable authorities. 
And one making the examination will be surprised to find how 


many of the variations arise from additions, not affecting in the least 


history or doctrine, but inserted only for the purpose of making some 
word or statement more intelligible or definite. The following are 
illustrations, the words in italics being additions, not found in the 


ancient manuscripts above named, but inserted in later manuscripts as 
explanations, and so passing from these into our English translation: 


Mark xiii. 5, “ And he stretched it out, and his hand was restored 
whole as the other.” 

Luke vii. 10, “ And they that were sent, returning to the house, . 
found the servant whole that had been sick.” 

John xi. 41, “Then they took away the stone from the place where 
the dead was laid”; xii. 1, “Then Jesus came to Bethany where 
Lazarus was which had been dead.” 

Acts xxiv. 15, “That there shall be a resurrection of the dead,” 
both of the just and unjust”; 26, “ He hoped also that money should 
have been given him of Paul, that he might loose him.” 


But by far the greater part of these additions consist of single 
words supposed to be necessary to the euphony or perspicuity of the 
sentence; as in the following, the added words being in italics: 


Mark ix. 2 and 5, “ any sins be forgiven thee”; 9,“ As Jesus 
passed forth from thence” ; 10, “ Many publicans and sinners came 
and sat down”; 12, “ When Jeuus heard that, he said wnto them” 
14, “Why do we and the Pharisees fast oft?” 24, “He said unto 
them, Give place”; 27, “Two blind men followed him, crying”; 31, 
“ Spread abroad his fame in all that country”; 32, “ Brought to him 
a dumb man”; 35, “Teaching in: their synagogues, and preaching 
the gospel ” ; Col. i. 7, “ As ye also learned of Epaphras.” 

The three consecutive verses 47 to 49 of Luke viii. contain three 
additions of this kind, namely: “She declared unto him before all 
the people”; “He said unto her, Daughter, be of good comfort” ; 
“ Saying to him, Thy daughter is dead.” 

1 Cor. xiii. 2, “ And though I have the gift of prophecy”; xiv. 26, 
“When ye come together every one of you hath a psalm,” etc.; xvi. 
22, “If any man love not the Lord Jesus Christ.” 

Luke xx. 24, “They answered and said, Cesar’s”; 34, “Jesus 
answering said”; xxi. 2, “And he saw also a certain poor widow” 
8, “Go ye not therefore after them.” 
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Now if these passages are read again, leaving out the words in 
italics, it will be seen that the sense in every instance is complete 
without them. Similar additions have been made by our translators, 
as may be seen by examining our English Testament, where the ital- 
ics show the words which are not in the Greek, but which they have 
added in order to make the meaning plain. In nine cases out of ten, 
however, the additions are wholly unnecessary, the sense of the text 


being obvious without them: 


John xx. 5, “ And he stooping down, and looking in, saw the linen 
clothes,” etc.; John viii. 9, “ And they which heard zt, being con- 
victed by their own conscience, went out one by one, beginning at the 


eldest, even unto the last.” 


Here are four additions, not one of which is needed. See also 
2 Cor. v. 10, and viii. 23, compared with Noyes’ translation. So it 
was in the later Greek manuscripts used by Erasmus and Stephens, 
copyists adding words to make the meaning plain which was plain 
enough without. THese words and phrases, written in the margin at 
- first, or interlined, were supposed by other ignorant seribes of a later 
age to be a part of the original text accidentally omitted, and so 
inserted them in their copies; and thus they passed into the text of 
the manuscripts used by Erasmus and Stephens, and thence into our 
English version. 

Some of these additions are for explaining the names of persons or 
places, as Luke xi. 29, “the sign of Jonas the prophet”; John xii. 4, 
“Judas Iscariot, Simon’s son, which should betray him”; John ix. 2, 
“Go to the pool of Siloam, and wash.” In other cases the proper 
name is substituted for the pronoun in order to point out the person 
distinctly: Matt. xv. 30, “Cast them down at Jesus’ [his] feet”; 
Mark i. 41, “ And Jesus [he], moved with compassion”; Luke x. 21, 
“In that hour Jesus [he] rejoiced”; John iii. 2, “The same came to 
Jesus [him] by night”; Acts xi. 25, “Then departed Barnabas [he] 
to Tarsus”; Luke xii. 62, “ And Peter [he] went out.” 

Sometimes, however, these various readings assume the character 
of brief comments, or additions of new matter; probably, as before 
mentioned, written in the margin for the purpose of explanation, and 
then by some professional copyist, unskilled in the Scriptures, intro- 
duced into the body of the manuscript he was employed to write out: 


Col. ii. 11, “In putting off the body of the sins of the flesh by the 
circumcision of Christ”; 1 Peter iv. 14, “If ye be reproached for 
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the name of Christ, happy are ye; on their part he is evil spoken of, 
but on your part he is glorified”; Acts xxiv. 6-8, “ Whom we took, 
and would have judged according to our law. But the chief captain, 
Lysias, came upon us, and with great violence took him away out of 
our hands, commanding his accusers to come to thee, by examining of 
whom thyself mayest take knowledge of all these things whereof we 
accuse him”; Matt. xxvii. 35, “And they crucified him, and parted 
his garments, casting lots: that it might be fulfilled which was spoken 
by the prophet, They parted my garments among them, and upon my 
vesture did they cast lots.” 


It is easy to see how these last words crept into the text. Mat- 
thew simply stated the fact of the distribution of the Savior’s gar- 
ments by lot, and some diligent student of the Bible, in the fifth or 
sixth century, reading the passage, saw in it what seemed to him a 
fulfilment of the prophet’s words, and noted it in the margin as 
above; and the manuscript afterward falling into other hands, it was 
copied, and the marginal note inserted in the body of the text asa 
supposed omission. Mark xv. 28 is an exactly similar case, the verse 
not being found in the three manuscripts named. See also Luke 
xvii. 36. Mark ix. 44—46 is a remarkable example, “ Where their worm 
dieth not, and the fire is not quenched. And if thy foot offend thee, 
cut it off: it is better for thee to enter halt into life, than having two 
feet to be cast into hell, into the jire that never shall be quenched ; 
where their worm dieth not, and the fire is not quenched.” And from 
verse 49 is omitted the clause, “and every sacrifice shall be salted 
_with salt.” Doubtless the additions were interlined by some over- 
zealous reader to make the verses correspond with verse 48, and with 
Isaiah Ixvi., and were afterward embodied in the text. This took 
place probably in the fifth century, for though they are wanting in 
the Sinaitic and Vatican manuscripts, they are found in the Alexan- 
drine, a hundred years later. 

There are some interpolations not so easy of explanation. For 
example — Matt. xvi. 2, 3, do not appear in the two earliest manu- 
scripts named; nor Luke xxii. 48, 44. And all three want the fol- 
lowing from the account of the healing of the impotent man at the 
pool of Bethesda. John v. 2-9: 


“ Waiting for the moving of the water. For an angel went down 
at a certain season into the pool, and troubled the water: whosoever 
then first after the troubling of the water stepped in, was made whole 
of whatever disease he had.” 
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So likewise the narrative in Luke ix. 54-56 loses not only the 
reference to the act of Elijah, which has always seemed so appropri- 
ate to the locality, but it loses what seems to be the very kernel of 
its teaching, the whole of the words printed in italics being an inter- 
polation in copies made after the middle of the fifth century. 

“ And when his disciples James and John saw this, they said, Lord, 
wilt thou that we command fire to come down from heaven and con- 
sume them, even as Elias did? But he turned and rebuked them, 
and said, Ye know not what manner of spirit ye are of, for the Son 
of Man is not come to destroy men’s lives, but to save them. And 
they went to another village.” 


If we were asked to point out the incident which most clearly 
embodied the justice, mercy, and forgiving tenderness of the Savior, 
and gave us the most pleasing picture of his manner toward the err- 
ing and guilty, we should perhaps name the narrative of the woman 
taken in adultery, John vii. 53-viii. 11. And yet it is almost certain 
that it did not exist in the original Gospel of John. At any rate it 
does not appear in any manuscript until three hundred and fifty years 
after his death; and then we find it in the Alexandrine codex. 

But perhaps the most remarkable addition is that made to the Gos- 
pel of Mark. The last twelve verses, 9-20, are wanting in the 
Sinaitic and Vatican, though they were interpolated probably in the 
second century, as Ireneus (who died about A. D. 200) had evi- 
dently found something like them in manuscripts he had seen. So 
those beautiful words in the Sermon on the Mount, “ Bless them that 
curse you, do good to them that hate you, and pray for them that 
despitefully use you,” are wanting in the Sinattic and Vatican ; and 
the doxology of the Lord’s Prayer, the latter ending with the words, 
“deliver us from evil.” . 

This is all our limits will permit at present. In a future number 
we may continue the examination, and give our readers a brief his- 
tory of the famous manuscripts of which we have spoken above. 


Prof. Tayler Lewis on Endless Punishment. 


In the January number of the Quarterly, in a notice of the last 
volume of Lange’s Commentary,! we alluded to Prof. Tayler Lewis’s 


1 A Commentary on the Holy Scriptures: Critical, Doctrinal, and Homiletical, with 
special reference to Ministers and Students. By John Peter Lange, D. D. Trans- 
lated and Edited, with Additions, by Philip Sehaff. Vol. X., containing Proverbs, 
Ecclesiastes, and the Song of Solomon. pp. 600. Charles Scribner ¢ Co. 

Ecclesiastes; or Koheleth. By Dr. Otto Zockler. Edited, with Annotations, Dis_ 
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new interpretation of the significance and weight, in the argument 
for endless punishment, of the Hebrew and Greek terms rendered 
“eternal” and “ everlasting” ; or, as he phrases it, of the “ Olamic and 
£onian words in Scripture.” The ground taken up to this time has 
been that the words olam, or at least ation and atonios, represent a 
strict eternity ; that this is the radical and inherent force of the terms. 
Prof. Bartlett even goes so far as to say, that, if they do not mean, 
absolutely endless time, there are no words that can be made to mean it* 
Prof. Lewis, on the other hand, is too careful and profound a 
scholar to venture on such a statement, or to be willing to rest the 
doctrine of endless punishment on so frail a foundation. He aban- 
dons the definition of aion so long and so falsely attributed to Aris- 
totle by Dr. Clarke and others, and distinctly declares, as quoted in a 
previous number, that “the preacher, in contending with the Univer- 
salist, or Restorationist, would commit an error, and it may be suffer 
a failure in his argument, should he lay the whole stress of it on the 
etymological or historical significance of the words, aton, atonios, and 
attempt to prove that, of themselves, they necessarily carry the meaning 
of endless duration.” Now on the score of learning and exact criti- 
cism we are willing to set Prof. Lewis against the over-confident 
Prof. Bartlett and the smaller critics that bark responsive to his cry. 
Again, Dr. Lewis says on the Hebrew word in Ecclesiastes i. 3, 
“This certainly indicates not an endless eternity in the strictest sense 
of the word, but only a future of unlimited length.” On Exodus 
xxi. 16, he says, “olam here would seem to be taken as a hyperbolical 
‘term for indefinite or unmeasured duration”; and then contrasts it 
with Deut. xxxii. 40, as “an example of the immense extremes which 
the context shows in the use of the word —“J live forever, spoken 
of God in such a way as to mean nothing less than the absolute, or 
endless eternity. But it ts the subject to which tt ts applied that 
forces to this, not any etymological necessity in the word itself.” 

This is the very ground we have always taken in regard to this 
entire class of words — that their meaning depends upon the connec- 
tion, or the subjects to which they are applied. And Prof. Lewis, 
after stating that olam in Ecc. i. 3 (and the same is true of its Greek 
equivalent avonios) “cannot mean forever in the sense of endless 


sertations on Leading Ideas, together with a New Metrical Version, and an Introduc- 
tion, by Prof. Tayler Lewis, LL.D. Charles Scribner g¢ Co. This portion of the 
volume is peculiarly rich in critical and biblical matter, worthy of the scholarship of 
Prof. Lewis, and sure to reward a careful reading. See pages 44-51 for “ Olamic and 
onian Words." 
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duration,” very properly adds, that “it may be used for such an idea 
when the context clearly demands, as when it is employed to denote 
the continuance of the Divine existence, or of the Divine kingdom.” 
Again, he says on chapter xii. 5, where the Hebrew of “long home” 
is beth olam, “it certainly does not denote an absolute endless eter- 
nity.” 

The proper meaning of the words, according to the Professor, is 
‘world-time ; first, as expressive of “some great period, cycle, or age, 
not having its measurement froni without, but which goes beyond any 
known historical or astronomical measurement ” — second, “in a lower 
or more limited sense, an olam, zon, age, world, or world-time, which 
may be historical; indefinite periods coming, one after another, dur- 
ing the continuance of the same earth or kosmos. Thus we say 
the ancient world, the modern world, the Greek world, the Roman 
world, etc. This would correspond to our use of the word ages, and 
that would make a good sense, Ecc. i. 10, ‘the worlds or ages that 
have been before.’” On Matt. xxv. 46, he says: 


“ Atonios, from its adjective form, may perhaps mean an existence, 
a duration, measured by eons or worlds (taken as the measuring 
unit), just as our present world, or zon, is measured by years or cen- 
turies. But it would be more in accordance with the plainest etymo- 
logical usage to give it simply the sense of olamic or @onic, or to 
regard it as denoting, like the Jewish olam habba, the world to come. 
These shall go away into the punishment (the restraint or imprison- 
ment) of the world to come, and these into the life of the world to 
come. ‘That is all we can etymologically or exegetically make of the 
word in this passage.” 


How then does Prof. Lewis make out the argument for his favorite 
doctrine from this famous proof text? If this is all that can be made 
of aionios (or everlasting); exegetically or etymologically, how does 
he show that this punishment or imprisonment is endless? Let 
us see. 

After warning his ministerial brethren that, in the argument with 
Universalists, they must not rest too confidently on aionios as mean- 
ing endless, lest they “suffer a failure,” he says: 


“There is another method by which the conclusion is reached in a 
much more impressive and cavil-silencing manner. It is by insisting 
on that dread aspect of finality that appears not in single words 
merely, but in the power and vividness of the language taken as a 
whole. The parabolic images evidently represent a closing scene. It 
is the last great act in the drama of human existence, the human 
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world, or eon, we may say, if not the cosmical. It is the sunteleia 
tou atonos, Matt. xiii. 39, the end, the settlement, the reckoning of the 
world, or more strongly, Heb. ix. 26, sunteleia ton aionon, ‘the settle- 
ment of the worlds,’ when ‘God demands again the ages fled.’ Ecc. 
iii. 15. At all events our race, the human avon or world, is judged. 
There comes at last the end. Sentence is pronounced. The con- 
demned go away ets kolasin aionion — the righteous e?s zoen aionion 
4 The two classes so long mingled are divided, no more, as 
it would seem, to be again together. The ‘wheat is gathered into 
the garner,’ the ‘ tares are cast into the fire. The harvest is over; 
there is no more to follow.” 


To this point, then, the argument has proceeded, on the authority 
of Prof. Tayler Lewis. The old ground so long held, and so persist- 
ently defended by Prof. Bartlett and others, that olam, aionios, etc., 
or in English, everlasting, eternal, forever, signify “a strictly endless 
eternity,” and exegetically, etymologically, contain this. meaning in 
themselves, must be abandoned; and the doctrine of endless punish- 
ment must rest, not on the force of these words, but on “that dread 
aspect of finality ” which attends their use, on “the power and vivid- 
ness of the language taken as a whole” —as for example the judg- 
ment scene in Matt. xxv., and the parable of the tares of the field, 
Matt. xiii. 

We have done, then, with the endless talk about “endless” as the 
meaning of olam, ation, aionios. The old anchorage ground of the 
doctrine of endless punishment is abandoned — but what if the new 
ground is found to afford no better anchorage? What if the “dread 
aspect of finality” is only a fiction of the brain, a speculation of the 
Professor, and not in the context, or “the language taken as a 
whole”? ‘Then surely the old dogma must inevitably drift upon the 
rocks, and break up into hopeless wreck. There is no other refuge 
left it, no other shelter to which it can flee from the pitiless storm of 
criticism. 

And we must confess to some surprise that Prof. Lewis should 
make his final stand for endless punishment on this uncertain ground, 
which so many of the best scholars long ago gave up; and which the 
Savior, and the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, have made 
untenable by their own declarations in the context, whenever using 
the words. 

For example, take Heb. ix. 26, which he cites as proof that sun- 
teleta ton atonon refers to “the last great act in the drama of human 
existence.” Does he believe that Christ came eighteen hundred 
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years ago? And was that coming and that period the last great act 
in the drama of human existence? If so, what becomes of the gen- 
eral judgment as the “finality,” “the closing scene”? Did it take 
place at that time? Either it took place when Christ “appeared” 
eighteen hundred years ago, or sunteleta ton atonon means the end of 
the Jewish age or dispensation, and not the end of the material 
world, when “the drama ends, and the curtain drops, and there is no 
more to follow.” 

Beside the world, literally speaking, and the age, are clearly dis- 
tinguished from each other in the context. In verse 26 we have the 
earth, the material world mentioned — “for then must Christ often 
have suffered since the foundation of the world” —kosmos. Now if 
Paul intended to speak of the end of the literal world, which he had 
just here mentioned, why did he change from kosmos to aion? If 
he had in view “the dread finality,” of which Dr. Lewis speaks, it 
was natural, necessary, inevitable, that he should have retained the 
word he had employed a moment before, and which would have 
exactly expressed the thought. But instead of this he carefully 
chooses and introduces another word, showing that he meant another 
thing, viz: the end of the age, and not of the world as commonly 
understood. 

Bishop Bloomfield, in his Greek Testament, says on this passage — 
and with him agree Dr. Whitby, Schleusner and others : 


“Christ offered himself only once, and that at the conclusion of 
the Mosaic dispensation, sunteleta ton aionon.” And on the phrase, 
“upon whom the ends of the world have come,” 1 Cor. x. 11, éa tele 
ton aionon, he says, “It has been fully established by the researches 
of the most eminent commentators (as Grotius, Lightfoot, Scheettgen, 
Wolf, Pearce, Whitby, Rosenmuller, Pott, and Haydn), that this 
does not mean, as is commonly supposed, “the ends of the world”; 
‘ but that there is an allusion to the Jewish method of computing the 
duration of the world, and distributing it into three ons, or periods 
of two thousand years each: 1. The age before the Law; 2. That 
of the Mosaic dispensation; 3. That of the Messiah. Thus the 
sense will be, “upon whom the ends of the xons, or ages, i. e. the 
last won or age, is come,” namely, the age of the Messiah, the last 
dispensation of God to man.” 


This, supported by so many eminent critics, is a very different 
thing from the closing scene in human affairs. So far from this, 
indeed, it is really the beginning of the grandest of the divine dispen- 
sations, the opening of the Messianic zon, the great era of universal 
Redemption. 
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Let us turn now to the “paraholic images” in Matt. xiii. What 
- is there in the parable of the tares, or in the harvest, which necessi- 
tates its application to the closing scene of human affairs? What is 
there in the “language taken as a whole,” that compels us to under- 
stand it of the end of the material earth, rather than the Mosaic eon, 
or Law age or era? Nothing; while there ts something to compel 
the opposite opinion. The Savior, as well as Paul, guards us against 
any mistake on this point by also using kosmos, in the immediate con- 
nection, to designate the world in its literal or common usage — “ the 
field is the world.” Now, if he had intended to declare that the har- 
vest is the end of the world in this sense, i. e., “ the closing scene, the 
last great act in the drama of human existence,” he would have said 
“the harvest is the end of the kosmos” — but instead of this le sub-’ 
stantially says it was not the end of the kosmos, or world, but the end 
of the aion, or age. Is it reasonable to suppose that if Jesus had 
meant one thing he would have used two words so radically unlike to 
express it? Do we, when we say that the harvest is the end of the 
season, mean that it is the end of the field? that “there is no more 
to follow,” no harvest, no year, beyond? 

There is, therefore, nothing whatever in the context or connection 
out of which to manufacture “that dread aspect of finality ” on which 
the Professor depends for proof of endless punishment. It is sheer 
assumption to say here that the harvest is the last act in the drama of 
the “human world,” when the Savior’s own language is in evidence 
that it is only the Jewish or Mosaic world that is meant. Prof. Ful- 
som rightly renders sunteleia tou aionos, “the close of the age” ; and 
Adam Clarke and Hammond admit that it may be “the primary 
meaning.” 

And now for the last example cited, Matt. xxv. 31-44. In this 
passage, too, we have the word kosmos introduced, verse 34, “ inherit 
the kingdom prepared for you from the foundation of the world,” 
kosmos. Now as the Savior had already introduced the beginning of 
the world, how natural for him, if he was about to describe its end, 
that he should have spoken of it with the same plainness and decision. 
If in this parable he intended to picture the “closing scene,” the “ last 
great act in the drama” of this kosmos or earth, why did he not say, 
“ When the Son of Man shall come in his glory, and all the holy 
angels with him, at the end of the kosmos, then shall he sit on the 
throne of his glory,” etc.? Then we should have no controversy 
with Prof. Lewis; then the question of time and occasion would have 
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been put at rest. Then the “dread aspect of finality” would have 
been visible to all, and the Professor’s theory sustained by “the lan- 
guage taken as a whole.” But there is nothing of this in the para- 
ble, or its connection ; and the rational conclusion is, that, as Christ 
did not say anything of this sort, he did not mean anything of. this 
sort; but described the judgment scene at the end of the Mosaic 
economy, to which he had so often referred before. ! 

And this conclusion is established by the positive declarations of 
Christ in this very discourse, which commences with chapter xxiv., at 
verse 34, of which he distinctly says, “this generation shall not pass 
till all these things be fulfilled.” And this is affirmed again with 
equal distinctness when speaking of this same coming in chapter xvi. 
“For the Son of Man shall come in the glory of his Father, with his. 
angels, and then he shall reward every man according to his works. 
Verily I say unto you, There be some standing here which shall not 
taste death till they see the Son of Man coming in his kingdom.” 
Here we have the same coming in glory, and with the angels, and the 
same judgment of works, described in the parable of the sheep and 
goats; and nothing is more certain, if the Son of Man himself is to 
be accepted as authority, than the fact that this coming and judgment 
took place in that generation, while some who heard him were still 
living. 

What becomes, then, of the assumption of Prof. Lewis and his 
brethren, that this parable represents “the last great act in the drama 
of human existence”? What becomes of his argument which bases 
the doctrine of endless punishment not on kolasin aionion, but on 
“the dread aspect of finality which appears in the power and vivid- 
ness of the language as a whole”? The language taken as a whole, 
the connection, the entire discourse of Jesus, prove the very reverse 
of his assumption. 

The question is not whether this parable, and that of the Tares, 
represent a “closing scene,” but the closing of what? nor whether 
they describe “a judgment,” but what judgment? We agree with 
Prof. Lewis that they show clearly that “the catastrophe has come; 
the drama is ended; the harvest is over; the curtain drops”; but 
what catastrophe, what drama, what harvest? He answers, the har- 
vest of the kosmos or earth; Jesus says, of the aion or age—he 
says, the catastrophe of the human race; Jesus says, of the Jewich 
race — he says, the judgment coming on the world; Jesus says, the 


judgment coming on the people of “Judea,” on the holy city and 
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temple. xxiv. 2, 15,16. We need not say whose word and author- 
ity should decide the question with all Christian believers. 

And thus, following the lead of the Savior, we see the latest ref- 
uge of the dogma of endless punishment swept away, and the new 
defence of Prof. Lewis proved, as we intimated, a fiction of the brain. 
The “dread finality,” the “closing scene,” the “last act in the drama 
of human existence,” have no more foundation in “ the language taken 
as a whole,” than the meaning of “a strictly endless eternity” has in 
any truly critical dissection of olam, ation, and aionios. 


Religious World. 


According to the Catholic World, Mohler, who has given special 
attention to the study of Protestantism, shows conclusively that the 
popular judgments respecting the condition of the Church in the cen- 
tury prior to the Reformation are wide of the truth. He refutes the 
opinions of those who attribute to Luther the honor of giving the 
Bible to the people in their own language. Immense works on the 
Bible were produced during the middle ages, and, rapidly following 
the discovery of printing, numerous translations made their appear- 
ance. From 1460 to the first version of Luther in 1521, there were 
printed in Germany at least sixteen Bibles in High German and five 
in Low German. Up to 1524, there were nine editions in France, 
not counting those of Italy, the first of which appeared in 1471. 


— In the article with which this number opens, allusion is made to 
the wonderful increase in the census of Universalist ministers from 
1830 to 1850, and the decline in the score of years following. To 
the details already noted the author adds the following: “'The great 
multiplication of Universalist advocates appears to have occurred 
between 1830 and 1840, or thereabout, and was simultaneous with 
the era of controversy. In 1830, as stated, the list of clergymen 
included the names of one hundred and thirty; in 1835, there were 
two hundred and ninety-four — more than doubling in five years. In 
1843, there were six hundred and fifty-three, again more than doub- 
ling in eight years, gaining four hundred per cent. in thirteen years. 
In the next five years, the growth was in about the same ratio as the 
last few years have shown. Soon after, the lists were sifted, and, the 
warfare against Universalism having become less bitter and open, the 
demand for combatants has diminished, though that for pastors has 
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increased. The present gains, it has been ascertained, show a larger 
percentage of Universalist ministers, than of “ Evangelical.” We 
anticipate a steady increase; and if we were to pursue with the same 
zeal the methods employed by other denominations for the recruit of 
their ministerial orders, we would very soon shoot beyond the highest 
numbers ever shown by our most inflated lists.” 


— It is said that the oldest relic of humanity extant is the skeleton 
of one of the earlier Pharaohs, encased in its original burial robes, 
and wonderfully perfect considering its age, which was deposited 
eighteen or twenty months ago in the British Museum, and is justly 
considered the most valuable of its archeological treasures. The lid 
of the coffin which contains the royal mummy was inscribed with the 
name of its occupant, Pharaoh Mikerinus, who succeeded the heir of 
the builder of the Great Pyramid, about ten centuries before Christ. 
The monarch whose crumbling bones and leathery integuments are 
now exciting the wonder gazers in London, reigned in Egypt before 
Solomon was born, and only about eleven centuries or so after Miz- 
raim, the grandson of Noah, and the first of the Pharaohs, had been 
gathered to his fathers. 


— One of the “ Lost Tribes,” said to have been found in Abyssinia, 
is described by M. Halevy, in a paper laid before a learned society in 
France. .The people are known as the Falashas, and they number 
two hundred and fifty thousand souls. They speak an Agua dialect 
called Falashina, or Kaillina, and into this language they have trans- 
lated a Gheez version of the Old Testament. They do not practice 
polygamy. They circumcise their male children on the seventh day. 
The institution of purification is practiced; the children are taught 
the Bible, the Psalms, prayers, and sacred history. In the syna- 
gogues the sexes sit apart. Incense is burned during the services. 
Their religious hopes are turned to Jerusalem, but their ideas of Mes- 
siah are very indistinct. They are wholly unacquainted with Hebrew, 
and know nothing of the ceremonies instituted after the time of Ezra. 
They have a religious literature; keep the Sabbath rigidly; fast on 
Mondays and Thursdays; keep the 9th of Ab to commemorate the 
destruction of Jerusalem; wash before and say grace after eating; 
have a traditional mode of slaughtering animals for food; and prac- 
tice commemorative sacrifices on the holy days, and also for the 
repose of the souls of the dead; their women enjoy equality with 
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men; they hold slaves, but liberate them after a servitude of six 
years. 


— The following is the formal Declaration of Principles of the 
Progressive Brahmos, or native Theists of Calcutta, made public on 
the opening of their House of Worship. Devotional services during 
the day were followed by a Sermon or Address in the evening by 
Baboo Keshub Chunder Sen, their leader, the subject of which was 
“Truth and Toleration.” There are some things in this extract from 
it worthy of notice from many professing to be Christians: 


“Every day, at least every week, the One only Ged without a sec- 
ond, the Perfect and Infinite, the Creator of all, Omnipresent, 
Almighty, All-knowing, All-merciful, and All-holy, shall be wor- 
shipped in these premises. No created object shall be worshipped 
here. Noman or inferior being or material object shall be wor- 
shipped here as identical with God or like unto God, or as an incar- 
nation of God; and no prayer or hymn shall be. offered or chanted 
unto or in the name of any one except God. No carved or painted 
image, no external symbol which has been or may hereafter be used 
by any sect for the purpose of worship or the remembrance of a par- 
ticular event, shall be preserved here. No creature shall be sacri- 
ficed here. Neither eating nor drinking nor any manner of mirth or 
amusement shall be allowed here. No created being or object that 
has been or may hereafter be worshipped by any sect, shall be ridi- 
culed or contemned in the course of the Divine service to be con- 
ducted here. No book shall be acknowledged or revered as the infal- 
lible word of God; yet no book which has been or may hereafter be 
acknowledged by any sect to be infallible shall be ridiculed or con- 
temned. No sect shall be vilified, ridiculed, or hated. No prayer, 
hymn, sermon, or discourse to be delivered or used here shall counte- 
nance or encourage any manner of idolatry, sectarianism, or sin. 
Divine service shall be conducted here in such spirit and manner as 
may enable all men and women, irrespective of distinctions of caste, 
color, and condition, to unite in one family, eschew all manner of 
error and sin, and advance in wisdom, faith, and righteousness.” 


— During an excavation recently made in Pompeii, the objects 
turned up were a human skeleton, almost perfect, a pair of gold ear- 
rings with pearls, a gold bracelet, and five gold coins, seven hundred 
and eighty-two silver coins, three silver rings, and sixty-seven pieces 
of bronze money. ‘The coins were all of the consular and imperial 
periods.. The jewelry and coins were placed almost immediately in 
the Naples Museum, and the skeleton in the Pompeii Museum, 
together with the human remains previously discovered. 
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— The English Spectator, speaking of Scotland, after stating that 
there are several ministers beyond the Border who preach Broad 
Church principles, says: “The old, narrow Calvinism has been 
attacked in its strongholds. A new and altogether different spirit is 
abroad in the land. It is now quite a common thing to hear members 
of the Presbyterian Churches call themselves ‘ Universalists.’ ” 


— “The Jewish method of distributing relief to the poor in England 
is worthy of consideration by Christian legislators. The Jewish 
guardians prevent the breaking-up of families, wisely reckoning that 
a widow and children cost the parish more than any other paupers. 
There are no Jewish beggars in the towns, and no Jewish vagrants 
along the highways. The Jewish guardians are assisted by a band of 
gratuitous visitors. The Board make a strict investigation into the 
merit of every case that comes before them, and keep a comprehen- 
sive record, supported by their visitors. ‘The relief to the deserving 
is ample. Loans are granted to those who want to. open a little 
trade. The medical relief is complete; and in regard to medicines 
and diet from the Baroness Lionel de Rothschild’s Jewish kitchen, 
perfect. ‘There are poor Jewish families that have been rescued from 
permanent pauperism at an outlay of fifty pounds; and their guar- 
dians, who are reputed to know the value of money and the strength 
of providence, have made-this investment for their community as the 
most saving course in regard to their families. The Jewish guar- 
dians insist on education as a condition of assistance in all their 
doings, wisely looking forward to the time when their protégés will be 
clear of the need for help.” 


CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


Semel 


1. Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates, Relating to all Ages and Nations. For Universal 
Reference. Edited by Benjamin Vincent, Assistant Secretary and Keeper of the 
Library of the Royal Institution of Great Britain; and Revised for the Use of Ameri- 
can Readers. Harper & Brothers. 

It would be difficult, within the limits of a reasonable book notice, 
to set forth the great merits of this volume; its usefulness as a book 
of “universal reference,” its time-saving, its labor-saving character, 
its wonderful condensation of material, its wide range of reading in 
order to gather up the millions of dates and facts, its multiplied vari- 
eties of information in all spheres of knowledge and activity. The 
title conveys but a meagre and imperfect idea of its wealth of his- 
tory, biography, science, philosophy, inventions, important naval and 
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military events, mechanical contrivances, engineering achievements, 
books, libraries, and whatever else pertains to the world’s growth and 
improvement. It is a Cyclopedia in miniature; not a dry table of 
dates and statistics, but brief sketches of subjects under these various 
heads, in which often a single line is equivalent to a page of ordinary 
books. Of course, its tables of dates are numerous and immensely 
valuable, covering all the important events illustrating the subjects 
under treatment. The surveys of various countries—the United 
States, Russia, England, France, China, India, Rome, etc., by these 
tables of dates, are examples showing what an immense amount of 
history may be condensed into three or four pages, and what an 
amount of time and labor is thus saved the student. Almost every 
event of any importance is noted, to find all which would require 
hundreds of yolumes, and weeks of diligent search. Add to these 
such examples as we have under Printing, Railways, Populations, 
Pope, Theatres, Battles, Treaties, Canals, Jews, Astronomy, Inunda- 
tions, Trials, Sieges, Wrecks, Universities, Bible, Northwest Passage, 
(Franklin Expeditions), Plague, Planets, Newspapers, etc., and some 
estimate may be formed of the great convenience of this volume. 

Of course, where the articles are so countless, and on all possible 
subjects, there must be some errors and omissions. Under ible, for 
example, in speaking of the oldest manuscripts, no menticn is made 
of the oldest, the “ Sinaitic,” an omission scarcely excusable either in 
the English or American editor, since it was discovered some ten 
years since. The article on Libraries is very incorrect as regards 
numbers. The Boston Public Library is put at 70,000, the number 
eleven years ago. It is now 152,000. Harvard College is assigned 
123,400, whereas, including all the Libraries, there are 184,000. The 
Library of Congress is counted at 50,000, instead of 185,000. In 
New York, where the American editor resides, greater exactness was 
to be expected, and yet the Astor Library is set down at 100,000, 
instead of 140,000; Mercantile 54,000, instead of 104,000; Union 
Theological Seminary 24,000, instead of 57,000. These errors will 
doubtless be corrected in the next edition. 

Under Richmond we find it stated that, after a siege of 1452 days, 
it was evacuated by the Confederates! Now McClellan did not com- 
mence his march into Virginia until April, 1862, and Grant captured 
Richmond in April, 1865; and if it had: been under siege this entire 
period, it would have been less than 1100 days. The truth is, Mc- 
Clellan’s campaign lasted about four months; and Grant sat down 
before Petersburg June 19, 1864, and entered Richmond April 2, 
1865 — and putting both sieges into one would give not over 410 
days, instead of 1452. It is easy to see that many of the articles 
pertaining to our own country are the product of English pens, espe- 
cially those in regard to the War of the Rebellion. 

With some exceptions of this sort, the book is a storehouse of 
information, and a wonder of convenience to all professions and all 
classes of readers. It is a book which the statesman, the lawyer, the 
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newspaper editor, the public lecturer, the clergyman, and students in 
all departments of knowledge, having once used, will count as indis- 
. pensable, and will always have it lying on the desk for instant con- 
sultation. 


2. Letter and Spirit: Winchester Lectures. By Richard Metcalf. Unitarian 
Association. 

We give this volume a hearty welcome, for it is outspoken and 
manly in letter and spirit, and cannot fail to be a useful auxiliary in 
promoting a knowledge of the truth. The table of contents gives 
the following subjects: The Use of Creeds, One God, the Father, the 
Son of God, the Holy Spirit, Man, the Unquenchable Fire, the Day 
of Judgment, Salvation, the New Birth, the Life that Now is, and 
the Life that is to Come. The Unitarian Association is doing a good 
work in publishing such volumes as this, together with the select reli- 
gious and theological works of their best writers, at such extremely 
low prices. 


8. Ecce Ceelum; or, Parish Astronomy. By a Connecticut Pastor. Eighth Edi- 
tion. Boston: Nichols & Noyes. 

We are something behind time in our notice of this volume; but 
the truth is, we were getting tired of the swarm of Ecces, and did not 
look into it when first issued; but, now, having read it with exceed- 
ing pleasure, we should be unjust to ourselves, as well as to the book, 
not to speak our word of commendation. It deals with astronomical 
problems, not theological, as we supposed; though the “ Connecticut 
Pastor” occasionally lets slip into its pages some of his church 
dogmas. 

As an attempt to popularize the sublime science of Astronomy, to 
bring it within the comprehension of those who have not had the ben- 
efit of a thorough mathematical training, it is an entire success; and 
in this respect it reminds us, more than any other recent work, of 
Prof. Nichols’ admirable books on “The Stellar Universe,” “ Archi- 
tecture of the Heavens,” etc. The grandest truths are put on a level 
which may be reached by the ordinary intellect ; and the profoundest 
problems of the heavens are opened to the comprehension of minds 
little familiar with the intricacies of geometry, and the marvellously 
delicate adjustments of: telescopic observation. We cannot say with 
Dr. Bushnell, that we have gotten from this volume a better idea of 
astronomy than from all other sources ; but we can say that we have 
seldom been so charmed and informed by any one work on this sub- 
ject, as by “ Parish Astronomy.” We cordially recommend it to our 
friends as stimulating and profitable reading. 


4. Manin Genesis and in Geology; or, the Biblical Account of Man’s Creation 
Tested by Scientific Theories of his Origin and Antiquity. By Joseph P. Thompson, 
D. D., LL. D. New York: S. R. Wells. 


Dr. Thompson counts it a groundless assumption that Man began 
his existence at a low stage of barbarism; that he advanced from the 
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“stone age”—the type of this barbarism —little by little to the 
“bronze age,” and then to the “iron age”; these successive stages 
marking the origin and progress of the race. The “stone age” exists 
to-day among certain savage tribes, contemporary with the steam 
engine, railroad, magnetic telegraph, and printing press, types of the 
highest civilization yet attained. 

If we go back two or three thousand years, a similar state of 
things existed. When the Romans invaded Britain, the conquerors 
despaired of teaching the barbarian natives even the art of building 
a stone-wall; while side by side with this was the splendid and luxu- 
rious civilization of Egypt, Greece, and Italy. Suppose one should 
undertake to prove from relics of the Britons, that the world at the 
time of Julius Cesar was in a state of barbarism, or Man in the rude 
helplessness of the stone age? The truth is that the several ages of 
“stone,” “bronze,” and “iron” were contemporaneous; as we have 
seen Indian tribes dwelling on the coast using fite-arms, obtained 
from Europeans, while in the interior dwelt tribes using stone hatch- 
ets or tomahawks, bows and arrows. The stone age may have 
marked deterioration, and have been the end instead of the beginning 
of the series. The “lost arts” are evidence of what may have been 
often repeated in history. 

Dr. Thompson admits that Usher’s chronology is not reliable, that 
the oldest monuments of Egypt cannot be brought within its limits. 
We must either put the Flood much farther back, or admit that it 
was not universal. The unchanged appearance of leading types of 
mankind requires more time. On the Egyptian monuments, two 
thousand years before Christ, the negro is, in color and features, 
exactly the negro of to-day. Languages, if derived from one primi- 
tive root, also demand more time. It is difficult to provide for a nor- 
mal division of tongues from one original within the period of our 
received chronology. 

“Man in Genesis and in Geology” is a candid, though not final, 
statement of many facts involved in the controversy between Geolo- 
gists and the Bible regarding the Antiquity of Man on the earth. 
The author aims to be fair and just to both sides; and while he 
thinks it well to guard against the foolish assumption of immense age 
at every new discovery in archeology, he at the same-time rebukes 
the disposition to cry infidelity and impiety against Scientists when- 
ever they start a theory supposed to be antagonistic to the letter of 
the Bible. 


5. Saint Paul. By Ernest Renan. Translated from the French by Ingerscll Lock- 
wood. New York: G. W. Carlton. 

This third volume of the Renan series is in the same easy style of 
assumption and imagination for which its predecessors are distin- 
guished ; while, at the same time, much useful historical matter is 
worked wp into the argument, and many lively and beautiful pictures 
of the times in which Paul lived and labored, and of the countries 
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and cities which he visited, are scattered through its pages. Some of 
its suggestions and criticisms are as absurd as they are ground!ess; 
others show that the author writes what is uppermost at the moment, 
and that his theories vary with the exigencies of the paragraph he is 
writing. For example, he says it was customary with Paul to “ feign ” 
and “ pretend ” “to be obeying an order from heaven,” and to “attribute 
to a private revelation facts which he had learned from his elders.” 
At the same time he says elsewhere that to Paul himself his vision 
on the road to Damascus “ was a real, personal relation with Jesus,” 
that he was “certain of his miraculous power,” and “seriously 
believed himself to be working miracles.” Now, the impostor and 
the enthusiast are opposite characters, and if Paul was ‘one, he could 
not be the other. 

He says, “ Probably all the converts of Paul in Asia Minor, Mace- 
donia, and Greece, did not much exceed one thousand”; and again, 
“A country was reputed evangelized when the name of Jesus was 
pronounced there, and half a score of persons had been converted.” 
This being the case, how does Renan account for the fact that, during 
Paul’s life-time, the Roman government should condescend to notice, 
and even persecute, such a small company of obscure and unknown 
persons ? 

In his criticism of Paul’s Epistles he rejects Hebrews, the first and 
second to Timothy, and Titus, as spurious, and considers Ephesians 
as doubtful. His reasons are based chiefly on chronological grounds, 
which his theory of Paul’s missionary journeys and labors requires 
him to take. So far as the labors of the Apostle are concerned, 
Renan does not greatly differ from the New Testament records; but 
the character, motives, and theological influence which he aseribes to 
him, are largely fancies of his own, which the intelligent reader of 
the Acts and Pauline Epistles will feel at liberty to reject in whole 
or 1n part. 


6. Outlines of Theology. By Archibald Alexander Hodge, D. D., Professor of 
Didactic and Pastoral Theology in the Western Theological Seminary, Alleghany, Pa. 
New York: Robert Carter & Brother. 1869. 

We have here a very convenient and in many respects a valuable 
manual of Theology. But it reminds us of the Prophet’s figs: “ Our 
basket had very good figs, even like the figs that are first ripe; and 
the other basket had very naughty figs, which could not be eaten 
they were so bad.” In its theology, the volume before us exhibits 
Calvinism in something like its original purity, as we find it in the 
Presbyterian Confession of Faith, of blessed memory, with a variety. 
of modern glosses and modifications intended to conceal, in some 
degree, its native deformity, and~recommend it more readily to the 
Christian conscience. It teaches us in the outset that “the decree of 
God is his eternal, unchangeable, holy, wise, and sovereign purpose, 
comprehending at once all things that ever were or will be, in their 
causes, conditions, successions, and relations, and determining their 
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certain futurition.” In explanation of this broad doctrine our author 
tells us that, “1st. As above shown, the decrees of God are eternal 
and immutable. 2d. No event is isolated. To decree one implies 
the fore-ordination of the whole concatenation of events which consti- 
tute the universe. As all events constitute one system, they must 
have been determined in one purpose. 3d. God decrees all things as 
they actually occur, i. e., as produced by causes, and as depending 
upon conditions, ete. The same decree, therefore, which determines 
the event determines it as produced by its cause and as depending 
upon conditions.” 

But with this vast mechanism our author introduces a human will, 
which “in the exercise of the faculty of volition, or self-decision, 
truly originates action, i.e., acts as the original cause of its own 
acts”; and as a consequence of the wrong action of this will, oper- 
ating in the above infinite mechanism, he develops stn. And, what 
must strike one as a little remarkable, this sin, produced of course by 
God’s eternal decree, is so contrary to God’s laws, and withal so 
exceedingly sinful, that it perfectly justifies God in consigning a large 
part of the human race to hell forever, which had also been decreed 
ten thousand million years before man was created! Indeed, we 
have as pretty a jumble of mechanism and free-will, of sin decreed 
and yet damnable, as one could wish to see in this century of grace. 

Like most works on systematic theology, this adopts an unnatural 
and therefore unfortunate order in the treatment of the subject. The 
author begins with God. discusses his attributes and _perfections, 
enters into the subject of revelation, the Old Testament and the New, 
inspiration, the Trinity, fore-ordination and decrees, the divine provi- 
dence, etc., etc., and then proceeds to the creation of the world, 
angels, and men. Such a method of treatment may be admirably 
fitted for the evolution of Calvinism, but is an outrage on legitimate 


thought, and it is high time that it should be abandoned for the nat- 
ural order. 

In many parts of the work the subjects are handled admirably, 
and in a manner at once so tersely and yet so completely as to leave 


little or nothing to be desired. Altogether it will prove a very con- 
venient and useful manual. : 


The Universalist will find occasion to smile at the infinite ease with 
which our author disposes of the idle dream of the final salvation of 
all mankind. A wave of the hand, the gentlest puff of breath, is 
sufficient to serve his purpose, and leave the field clear for the tri- 
umphant procession of God’s eternal decrees, ending in the final 
damnation of far the larger part of our race. T. J. 8. 


7. The Earthly Paradise. A Poem. By William Morris. Part III. Roberts 
Brothers. 


Mr. Morris is a wonder to us. His imagination and fancy are as 
inexhaustible as they are rich and luxuriant; and, though it must be 
confessed that sometimes the story runs too much into detail, it is 
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marvellous that a man can write some fourteen thousand lines, or 
rather twice this amount in both volumes, without impoverishing him- 
self, without wearying his reader, without losing his power to charm 
and captivate up to the last. But what largely contributes to this is 
the perfect simplicity of thought and style. There is no attempt at 
effect, no straining after superlatives or metaphors, no volcanic out- 
bursts of passion, no cheap sensational scenes or characters. To read 
these poems is like lying down in a grove of pines on a summer day, 
‘and listening to the low chant of the winds among the branches; or 
on the sands, and looking out to sea, watching the fishing-boats rising 
and falling with the long swell, and here and there the white sails of 
ships passing in the distance; or like following a mountain stream as 
it babbles among the rocks and trees, now in the sunshine and now 
in the shade, now leaping: into foam and now moving slowly and 
dreamily through hay-fields and flowery meads. Everywhere there 
is about them a breezy freshness as of the woods, a fragrance of 
orchards in blossom, a love of nature and naturalness. At the same 
time there is a keen, clear sight into the human heart with all its 
infirmities and passions, its fierce conflicts and dangerous impulses, its 
sore griefs and crushed affections, as those who read “The Death of 
Paris” and “ The Lovers of Gudrun” will discover. 

In fact we have a new poet, and a new style of poetry; or, per- 


haps, an old style renewed and improved — Chaucer and Spenser 
reconstructed. 


8. Among My Books. By James Russell Lowell. Fields & Osgood. 


A collection of Prof. Lowell’s Essays from the “ North American ” 
and “ Atlantic,” embracing his famous articles on “ Dryden,” “ Shakes- 
peare,” “ Lessing,” “ Rousseau and the Sentimentalists,” “ Witch- 
craft,” and “New England Two Centuries ago.” It would be a 
waste of time and room to attempt a criticism of these productions of 
Mr. Lowell’s classic pen, with a view to show how worthy they are 
to be read, buth for their value as studies of the English language, 
and their thorough mastery, with an occasional slip, of the subjects 
and personages reviewed. The author is too well known to make it 
probable anything emanating from his rich and fertile mind will 
escape the notice of any one who knows how to read, or wishes to 
know how to write. Nevertheless, we cannot forbear saying that the 


American who fails to read “ Witchcraft,” and “ New England Two 
Centuries Ago,” will be poorer for it all his days. 


9. The Gospel according to Matthew, with Notes: intended for the use of Sabbath 


Schools, Families, and Ministers. By Nathaniel M. Williams. With Illustrations. 
Gould & Lincoln. ’ 


: This volume is written in the interests of the popular creed, repeat- 
ing the old story about Gehenna, Atonios, Diabolos, etc.; and spe- 
cially with a view to proving that immersion is the only true mode of 
baptism, into which question the author enters with earnestness and 
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ability. He has also an occasional shot for Universalists, on the one 
hand, and for Catholics on the other; while he aims some heavy 
broadsides at the Rationalists, et id omne genus. The book is fresh 
with the latest results of inquiry and study in the various departments 
of Biblical science, put into brief and pregnant paragraphs. We 
have been much pleased with many of the notes in this respect; and 
as examples we mention chapters ii. 1,2; v. 44; vi. 18, 27, 28; the 
doxology to the Lord’s Prayer; viii. 28; xi. 21-24; xii. 41; xiii. 
Mr. Williams seems more confident than Prof. Tayler Lewis, that 
aionios is sufficient to settle the question of endless punishment. He 
follows Prof. Bartlett blindly, without question of his infallibility. 
We commend Dr. Sawyer’s review to his reading. 


10. Pater Mundi; or, Modern Science testifying to the Heavenly Father. Being in 
substance Lectures delivered to Senior Classes in Amherst College. By Rev. E. F. 
Burr, D. D., author of “ Ecce Colum.” Vol. I. Nichols & Noyes. 

We have read this first volume with great satisfaction and profit, 
notwithstanding the drawbacks of an inflated style, and a sophomoric 
display of learning. There is real, genuine eloquence in many of 
the paragraphs; but at times, the comparisons, adjectives, superla- 
tives, and hyperboles, are perfectly fearful, and enough to terrify the 
most romantic boarding-school miss in the land. 

But these faults aside, the book is one of great merit, fraught with 
scientific information. strong in argument, sound in its induction, and, 
in most of its premises and conclusions, incontrovertible, as it seems 
to us. It meets a great need of the times; especially when we con- 
sider the material drift of many scientists, and the efforts made to 
show that it does not require the existence of God to solve the prob- 
lem of the worlds—that creation is the result of law, without a 
Lawgiver, the natural, inevitable outgrowth of the inherent forces of 
matter. 

It is impossible to do the work justice within our present limits, 
but we assure our readers that, it is not dry mathematics and logic 
merely, nor a purely scientific discussion ; but a popular statement of 
the grand facts of astronomy in proof of the being and perfection of 
God, presented with such an earnest enthusiasm, and in such glowing 
speech, that it cannot fail to attract, strengthen, and instruct all who 
read. It is a book for every family circle. We can only give one or 
two of the passages marked for quotation : 

“ Just think of an infinite Being working with undecaying diligence through ever- 
lasting years for the best good of his universal creatures — giving to the great enterprise 
all the wealth of his loving heart, all the resources of his unbounded intelligence, all 
the energies of his almighty arm! Is it in the power of such, minds as ours to com- 
pute the value of such an agency as this?” 

Perhaps not, Dr. Burr; but we might safely conclude that, in such 
case, “the best good of his universal creatures” was a tolerably sure 
result. And we fully agree with what is said on page 100, that God, 
having all resources at his command, is “ under infinite obligation to 
do for his creatures according to his splendid opportunities ” — that 
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“their very helplessness in his hands is itself a piteous appeal for 
gentlenesss and tenderness ” — and that “ if he does not meet and ful- 
fill the obligation, if he neglects to play his magnificent réle in all its 
entirety, notwithstanding it involves not the slightest difficulty to 
himself, he incurs an infinite guilt — such another sinner the universe 
does not hold!” 

We commend to the notice of Prof. Cooke, Ruskin and company 
the third and fourth sections of the argument touching the existence 
of evil in Nature. Dr. Burr is far from believing with the first, that 
it is as easy to prove from nature that God is infinitely malignant, as 
to prove that he is infinitely good; or, with the last, that good and 
evil divide, with equal reign, the physical universe. After an -able 
and eloquent argument on this point, he says: 


“ This, then, is the state of the case—on the one side ten suffrages, on the other 
ten thousand — on the one side a good God negatived by a chorus of tears and sighs 
from the night; on the other affirmed by a much grander chorus of smiles and songs 
from the day. What right has anv man to favor the vanquished night-side of nature; 
and record judgment in defiance of the logic of testimony? ‘What right has he to 
—— the books against a good God, when really there is a large balance to his 
credit? ’’ 


11. Annual of Scientific Discovery; or, Year-Book of Facts in Science and Art for 
1870. Edited by John Trowbridge, Assistant Professor of Physics in the Institute of 
Technology, aided by Samuel Kneeland and W. R. Nichols. Gould & Lincoln. 

We always welcome this volume as we would a learned and com- 
municative friend, able and ready to inform us as to the exact pro- 
gress the world has made in all useful knowledge during the years 
past. It records the most important discoveries and improvements in 
Mechanics, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Astronomy, Geology, 
Botany, Mineralogy, Meteorology, Biology, Geography, Archeology, 
etc.; together with Notes on the Progress of Science during the year 
1869, a list of scientific works, and obituaries of scientific men who 
have died during the year. The man who has a full set of these vol- 
umes is thoroughly furnished in regard to the world’s progress for the 
last quarter of a century. The compilers and publishers are entitled 
to the thanks of all scholars and scientific students, all librarians and 
authors, all-interested in the progress of knowledge, and of the pub- 
lic generally, whose benefactors they are. 


12. Hedged In. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. Fields & (Osgood. 
The author of the “ Gates Ajar” has handled, in this volume, a 
most delicate subject in a most delicate, profitable, and acceptable 
manner. When announced, and even after reading the .first two or 
three chapters, we were in doubt; but beyond that we grew hopeful, 
and at the close we laid down the book satisfied not only that Miss 
Phelps had not made a mistake in the choice of her subject, but that 
she has written a very attractive story, and, in writing it, has done a 
needed and noble work in behalf of one of the perishing classes. 
We do not believe in lionizing wickedness, whether male or female 
in the form of its coming, but we do believe in wise and Christian 
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effort for saving the soul and the body of its victims. This book 
will sliow some of the mistakes made in this direction, and offer some 
valuable suggestions as to methods of work. Sin is not cuddled and 
petted as a thing from the stain and curse of which it is easy 'to escape 
by repentance and reformation. It sticks, and clings, and soils, and 
blocks the way of return to the confidence and freedom of social 
intercourse. 

At the same time it shows how circumstances, and an evil birth, 
and a childhood neglected and blasted, are to be counted into the 
measure of guilt and responsibility ; and to be carefully considered in 
the methods and efforts to save. Then there is shown the difference 
every way between the cast-iron routine and machine efforts of Mag- 
dalene “’sylums,” and the elastic and adaptable action of individual 
effort, which can fit itself to all the emergencies and differences of 
character and culture. 


18. The Tone Masters. A Musical Series for Young People. By the author of 
“The Soprano.” Illustrated. Lee & Shepard. 

This pleasant volume gives us a record of the wonderful genius 
and musical compositions of those great Masters, Mozart and Men- 
delssohn, in a way to interest old as well as young people. It is sin- 
gular that in the multitude of juvenile books, this rich vein has never 
been worked before. The volume shows to what profit it may be 
worked, and enjoying its perusal as we have, we are glad to know, 
that it is to be followed by others, furnishing the story of those other ' 
musical prodigies whose works are fountains of delight to all familiar 
with them. 


14. The Writings of Madame Swetchine. Edited by Count de Falloux, of the 
French Academy. Translated by H. W. Preston. Roberts Brothers. 

Full of sweet, inspiring, comforting thoughts from one of the most 
loving and lovable, one of the most saintly, of Christian women. 
The sick, the unfortunate, the bereaved, will find resignation, strength, 
and courage in the sympathy and tender counsels of one who herself 
walked much in the shadows; and the selfish and worldly may learn 
from her what a heaven there is in faith, and love, and spiritual com- 


_ munion. 


15. The Literature of the Age of Elizabeth. By Edwin Whipple. Fields & Osgood. 


This republication of his Lowell Lectures will be very acceptable 
to Mr. Whipple’s admirers. They are distinguished by all the 
marked characteristics of the author’s mind — first, a thorough study 
and complete mastery of the subject to be handled ; then a clear sight 
of the thing to be said, and saying it in brief, nervous, telling sen- 
tences and phrases; sharp analysis of motive, feeling, and purpose, a 
sort of moral and metaphysical dissection of character, putting in the 
knife with a professional zest, aud sometimes with a dry humor; a 
wonderful faculty for portraiture, for showing the man, whether the 


“ 
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imaginary man of Shakespeare, or Shakespeare himself—or Ben 
Johnson, or Bacon, or Webster. 


16. Society and Solitude. Twelve Chapters. By Ralph Waldo Emerson. Fields 
& Osgood. 

We expressed our views of the character, worth, and suggestive- 
ness of Mr. Emerson’s writings in our last number, and need only 
say of this volume that it is the equal of its predecessors, and helpful 
to all who will take the trouble to think. We should be glad to 
quote the entire chapter on “ Books,” though we might take exception 
to his three practical rules for reading. 1. “ Never read any book 
that is not a year old.” In this case Mr. Emerson should have pub- 
lished “ Society and Solitude” a year ago, or he ought not to expect 
it to be read or noticed until a year hence. 2. “ Never read any but 
famed books.” When “ Paradise Lost” first appeared, Waller, who 
was certainly held to be a judge in such matters, wrote to a friend: 
“Milton, the blind schoolmaster, has published a poem called Para- 
dise Lost —if length is a merit, it has that; but it surely has no 
other.” If everybody had followed Mr. Emerson’s second rule, the 
world would have lost something. 3. “Never read anything but 
what you like.” How is one to know whether he will like or not till 
he reads? “John,” said an old lady, “don’t you go into the water 
till you know how to swim.” 


17. Scribner’s Illustrated Library of Wonders. The Sun. By Amedee Guillemin. 
With Fifty-eight Illustrations. Charles Scribner & Co. 

Wonders of Glass Making in All Ages. By A. Sauzay. With Sixty-three Illustra- 
tions. Charles Scribner & Co. 

The Sublime in Nature; Compiled from the Descriptions of Travellers and Cele- 
brated Writers. By Ferdinand De Lanoye. With Large Additions and Forty-five 
Illustrations. Charles Scribner & Co. 

The jirst is a summary of the present state of knowledge respect- 
ing the Sun as the source of light, its influence on animal and vege- 
table life, its chemical action, its physical constitution, the supply and 
radiance of heat, etc.; together with a discussion of the question 
whether it is inhabited? which is answered in the negative. 

The second volume is a very entertaining account of the discovery 
of glass-making, its progress and improvements, illustrated with pleas- 
ing anecdotes respecting the telescope, microscope, mirrors, artificial 
precious stones, cutting and engraving, etc. The story of glass man- 
ufactures among the ancients, in Egypt, Rome, etc., is well told, and 
affords much curious information not readily found elsewhere. 

The Sublime in Nature is an admirable book for school or family 
reading. The descriptions of Mountains, Volcanic Phenomena, 
Rivers, the Ocean, Cataracts, Grottos, Caverns, etc., compiled from 
the most eminent Naturalists and Travellers, are often eloquent, 
always instructive, and eminently fitted to cultivate the devotional 
feelings, helping the reader to “look through Nature up to Nature’s 
God.” 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Lady Byron Vindicated. A History of the Byron Controversy from its Beginning 
in 1816, to the Present Time. By Harriet Beecher Stowe.. Fields & Osgood. [A 
controversy respecting which it may be safely said, whichever side wins, it were bet- 
ter if it had never been started. The very nature of the alleged wickedness is such 
that all details and proofs are offensive to good taste and good morals; and thousands 
of young people, reading this book, will probably for the first time have this loath- 
some crime suggested to them as a thing possible, a horrible reality, instead of the 
dream of a corrupt imagination.] 


The Confessions of Fitz-Boodle; and some Passages in the Life of Major Gahagan. 
By W. M. Thackeray. D. Appleton & Co. 


The Masterly Series. Manual for Learning Spanish. By Thomas Pendergast. 
D. Appleton & Co. [By the author of the Masterly Manuals for French, German, etc. 
His motto for learning languages is the true one— Gutta cavat lapidem NON VI, SED 
SPE cadendo.] 


The End of the World and the Day of Judgment. Two Discourses preached to the 
Music-Hall Society, by Rev. Wm. R. Alger. Roberts Brothers. 


The Natural Speaker. Being Selections to aid the Student in Acquiring a Simple 
Natural, Business-like Style of Speaking. By Joseph Alden, D. D., LL. D., President 
of New York State Normal School. With a Prefatory Note by James M’Cosh, D. D., 
LL. D., President of the College of New Jersey. D. Appleton & Co. [A new Col- 
lection of Pieces from our best authors, admirably suited to the purpose named; pre- 
ceded by some excellent practical suggestions for those who really wish to learn how 
to speak and read in a natural, easy, and attractive style.} 


Appleton’s Journal. a have been greatly interested and instructed by the last 
two or three numbers of this work. It is one of the best managed Monthlies of the 
time, filled with entertaining and useful reading; and many of its scientific, archo- 
logical, and biblical paragraphs are fresh, reliable, and suggestive, and its illustrations 
are often very beautiful and costly. It is rapidly and deservedly taking high rank 
among our periodicals. ] 


Adventures of Caleb Williams. By William Godwin. Fields & Osgood. 


The Sunday School Helper. A Monthly Magazine. Devoted to the Interests of 
Universalist Sunday School ee Edited by S. A. Briggs, Chicago. North 
West Publishing House. [A most useful and much-needed publication, to which we 
give hearty welcome. ] 


The Lake Shore Series. Brake Up; or, the Young Peace Makers. By Oliver 
Optic. Lee & Shepard. [The fifth vclume of the series, afd a capital story, which 
we have read with pleasure, and recommend to ou®-young friends as teaching a most 
excellent lesson, viz: that truth, honesty, goodnessyreligious principle, are the forces 
which conquer at last.] - F 


Dialogues from Dickens for School and Home Amusement.,, Arranged by W. Eliot 
Fette. Lee & Shepard: [Another beautiful volume from: fhis enterprising firm. It 
consists of forty-five selections, giving ample opportunity 4oy every kind of dramatic 
talent, and furnishing abundant material for an evening's rtainment. Of course, 
the great trial scene — Bardell vs. Pickwiek—is among them; but we should have 
left out the “ Romantic Adventure.’’] ; 


Sketches of Creation: A popular view. of some of the Grand Conclusions of the 
Sciences in reference to the History of Matter and of Life. By Alexander Winchell, 
LL. D. Harper & Brothers. [A choice book, of which we shall’ say more in 
our next.] 
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ARTICLE XV. 


Credibility and Inspiration of the New Testament. 


“In the case of most persons educated in the Christian 
faith, their first introduction to the Bible is accompanied by 
an assurance that it was dictated by God, and is therefore 
true; and this is told them at a time when its claims as an 
authentic history, independently of its inspiration, neither are 
nor can be explained to them. This early impression, that 
the Scriptures are to be received as true only because they 
are the word of God, is probably retained, for the most part, 
without question.” 


The above statement, which we take from a very able arti- 
cle on “ Inspiration,” in the Penny Cyclopedia, to which we 
are otherwise much indebted, gives a very just account of the 
manner in which the first foundations of faith in the New Tes- 
tament have been laid in the minds of most of those who now 
believe it. Of course, so far as faith rests on this foundation 
it is purely traditional. No one will claim that such a foun- 
dation is sufficient. 

Again: we find in the New Testament accounts of Divine 
_ interpositions, revelations, and miracles, but these are not the 
‘grounds of our belief in the book, because our belief of these 
accounts depends on our conviction of the credibility of the 
witnesses who give them. We cannot believe them because 
they are in the book, unless we have first learned to believe 
the book. We must not say we believe them, because they 
are in the book; and then that we believe the book, cecause 
it is made up of them. No wise man believes revelations and 
miracles simply because they are alleged in a book, nor a 
book simply because it contains such accounts. 

What, then, is the proper genesis of a valid and scientific 
belief, in matters so ancient as those which constitute the 
basis of the Christian religion? Plainly such a belief practi- 
cally stands on a historical basis. It is the belief of a record 
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—of abook. But let us address the argument directly to 
the reader: 

Suppose that this book has lately, for the first time, come 
to your knowledge, and been-placed in your hands. You 
read it through carefully, and find that it contains a very 
remarkable line of history, comprising Divine interventions, 
miracles, prophecies; the story. of a wonderful personage, 
together with a practical scheme of living, and employing 
our faculties and powers; also a grand system of promises 
and hopes ; and interwoven with all is a series of ideas con- 
cerning God, and a theory of the nature, duty, and destiny 
of man. 

. Now as you lay the book down at the close of your reading, 
would not your first question be properly this: Is this a true 
book? Shall I believe it? Did these things occur as here 
related? But just here is presented a short way to a con- 
clusion. If you believe that the book is miraculously given 
by God, you will believe it true. But on what grounds can 
you believe this? Surely not upon the declarations of the 
book itself, unless you are ready to believe all books which 
make such claims. Not on the ground of its recorded mira- 
cles, unless you are willing to receive all books containing 
such records. Not on the ground of tradition, unless you are 
willing to receive many other things on its authority. And it 
is‘plain that none of the averments of the book can have 
effect upon you until you believe the book or some part of it. 
If a part only is believed, it will be found that the most 
unique and distinctive parts, such as relations of miracles, 
and of Divine interpositions, are the most difficult to believe ; 
as, on the other hand, they are most important proofs when 
they are betieved. 

Now, as real.and philosophical grounds of belief, we offer 
the following: 

I. We find a set of institutions, and a manner of living, 
believing, and hoping, which began with the book, have direct 
and avowed reference to it, and, as in the case of baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper, imply the truth of its statements. These 
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institutions and eustoms have from the beginning had a very 
powerful influence upon men, communities, and the whole 
course of human history, and consequently have not been 
obscure, but have attracted great attention. They could not 
long have existed without attracting the notice of men, and 
by their marked and aggressive character, rippling the cur- 
rent of history ; yet no pretence is made that they existed as 
a system before the time of the New Testament, while imme- 
diately after, we find them making broad and distinct impres- 
sions on society. They have always begotten, and sustained, 
a marked and peculiar regard for truth, honesty, and sin- 
cerity, and in this they are in full accord with the book ; and 
the influence of both has been most salutary upon society in 
sustaining virtue and repressing vice. This combined testi- 
mony is of great weight to prove the book to be true. 

II. Its intrinsic character is proof of its truth. We include 
in this the character and aim of the men who delivered it, 
orally, or by writing; its avowed and apparent purpose and 
aim to establish a pure and unselfish course of life; its idea 
of God; the view given of its central earthly figure, Jesus 
Christ; its fulfilled predictions; its character, as compared 
with other writings of its own school, apocryphal and patris- 
tic; and also with writings of heathen origin. In all these 
its marks are those of a true book and not of a false one. 

III. Its effects; which are easily traced in history, showing 
themselves by distinct and peculiar influences on individuals 
and communities, on arts, manners, and laws, always for 
good ; and also in the institutions it has planted or inspired ; 
and farther, in its present vital and beneficent effects on many 
thousands of human hearts, who are ready to testify that, 
having conformed to its conditions, they have found its prom- 
ises made good in their fullest sense. 

IV. The need for such a book. History, observation, and 
personal consciousness, all agree that such a book was needed ; 
and its appearance, if not expected, could not at least be an 
occasion of wonder. 

Having examined and weighed all these facts, arguments, 
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and proofs, we come to this decision — We must believe the 
Book ; —the God it declares, the Christ it exhibits, the doc- 
trines it contains, the precepts it enjoins, the hopes it pro- 
claims, the manner of living it inculcates, the institutions it 
originates, and the miracles, prophecies, inspiration, and rev- 
elation which it affirms. And this we believe to be substan- 
tially the way by which a well-grounded faith in the Bible is 
reached. It may sometimes be attained, and will always be 
greatly corroborated, by a true and vital experience of the 
power and efficacy of the Christian religion in the heart. 
Yet this, in strictness, can hardly begin, unless there be some 
faith in the book prior to it. 

It will very likely be objected, that none of the proofs we 
have presented above are conclusive ; that exceptions may be 
taken to each and all; and that the book is disbelieved by 
some who know of them all. But, we ask in return, what 
book of any historic value can bring a better array of wit- 
nesses to prove its truth? And if none can be believed 
unless they have better vouchers than this, what is to become 
of history ? 

But again, it is hinted that there are in the book, to be 
seen by properly sharp and critical eyes, certain mistakes in 
scientific matters; errors as to fact; superstitions of a too 
credulous age ; overwrought conceptions concerning a leader ; 
forgetfulness, or fabrication through lapse of time; myths, 
tendency writing. Look at these separately, sum them all 
up, and then answer: Did any or all these errors: or false- 
hoods create this true book? To how many, and which of 
them, does it owe its wonderful power to nurture the pure 
and lovely spirit of truthfulness in its readers; and its almost 
miraculous ability to create in its own, and all succeeding 
ages, the most energetic, intelligent, sincere, and persistent 
faith which the world has ever seen? That a true book, hav- 
ing the contents of the New Testament, should have such an 
effect is entirely natural, but it is much easier to believe that 
there are “mistakes” and “overwrought conceptions” on 
the part of these critics, than that such a book as they 
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describe the New Testament to be, should have such effects 
as we know the New Testament to have produced. 

Claiming that the book is proved true, we are now prepared 
for our next step, which will be to consider its claims as to 
Revelation and Inspiration. 

For the sake of compactness and brevity, we have chosen 
to confine our view of these subjects to the New Testament, 
though we thereby omit some considerations of importance. 

The inspiration and revelation of the New Testament are 
very largely given, or determined, through Jesus Christ. He 
promises to his disciples “the Comforter, the Holy Spirit, 
which the Father will send in my name ; he will teach you all 
things, and bring to your remembrance all things which J have 
said to you.” John xiv. 26. ‘ When the Comforter is come, 
whom I will send to you from the Father, the Spirit of truth 
which proceedeth from the Father, he will bear witness of 
me.” xv. 26. “He will glorify me, for he will receive of 
what is mine, and will tell (show forth, teach) it to you.” 
xvi. 14; see also xv. 27; xvi. 8,9, 10; xvii. 14. And the 
whole testimony of the Apostles, and all the power, hope, and 
glory of the Gospel which they preached, had its beginning, 
its life, and strength, in Jesus Christ and his salvation. In 
him was its revelation. It was the vital force of his nature, 
and his person, which lifted up its early witnesses above the 
ordinary level of human power, and enabled them first to 
preach the Gospel, and then to produce it embodied in this 
book, which stands separate and unique, amidst the entire lit- 
erature of the age. They, with one voice, continually ascribed 
to him alone the merit, wisdom, and efficacy of the whole sys- 
tem. From Peter in Solomon’s Porch, exclaiming, “ Why 
look ye so earnestly on us, as though by our own power or 
godliness we had made this man to walk?” Acts iii. 12; or 
declaring on the next day, “by the name of Jesus Christ the 
Nazarene, whom ye crucified, whom God raised from the dead, 
by him doth this man stand here before you sound,” iv. 10 — 
through the whole course of their preaching and writing they 
refer, one and all, continually, to the grace and doctrine of 
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‘our Lord Jesus Christ.” Their Gospel is revealed through 
him. “ Confessedly great is the mystery of godliness (in him) 
who was manifested in the flesh, justified in the Spirit, seen 
by angels, preached among the gentiles, believed on in the 
world, received up in glory.” 1 Tim. iii. 16. (Here, as 
elsewhere, we follow Noyes’s translation; whose reading 
‘“‘who” is sustained by Oosterzee and Harwood, on the pas- 
sage, in Lange’s Commentary.) So also Rom. xvi. 25: “ Ac- 
cording to my Gospel, and the preaching of Jesus Christ, 
according to the revelation of the mystery which for eternal 
ages was unrevealed, but is now made manifest, and through 
the writings of the prophets, by the command of the ever- 
lasting God, is made known to all the nations, to bring them 
to obedience to the faith.”” We offer these passages to prove 
that the revelation, which Paul and the other apostles preached ° 
and wrote, was through Jesus Christ. For further proof, see 
Rom. i. 16,17; 1 Pet. i. 20; Eph. i. 9 and iii. 4,9; 1 Cor. 
ili. 7,16; 2 Tim. i. 9,10. They had, as we have seen, his 
promise of a peculiar and sufficient assistance in this regard, 
in addition to that knowledge and inspiration which they had 
received by personal contact and communion with him, as is 
declared John xv. 26, 27; where, because they have been 
with him “ from the beginning,”’. they, and the Spirit, are de- 
clared together to be witnesses to him. On the day of Pente- 
cost, they received in part a fulfillment of that promise, Acts 
ii. 835, and it was further fulfilled, Acts iv. 81; viii. 17. In 
one notable instance, at least, a special revelation was made ; 
but here, too, it was a revelation of Jesus and his Gospel. 
It was a revelation, also, by Jesus Christ. Paul writes, Gal. 
i. 11, 12, “ But I assure you, brethren, that the Gospel which 
was preached by me, is not after man, nor was I taught it by 
any man, but it was revealed to me by Jesus Christ.” So 
verse 16, “ to reveal his Son within me, that I might publish 
the glad tidings of him among the Gentiles.” Also Eph. iii. 
3-7, and 9-12; Gal. ii. 2. With reference to Peter’s knowl- 
edge of Christ, see Matt. xvi. 17. 
In all these instances the revelations either came through 
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Jesus Christ, or strictly relate to him, and to his office. 
Beyond him there is nowhere the slightest hint or pretence of 
looking for sources of doctrine, or immediate inspiration. 
Indeed it is evident that Paul, or Peter, or John, would have 
considered any such claim as a fatal departure from the Gos- 
pel. The revelation and inspiration of Jesus Christ was in | 
these men, and so lifted them up as to make them spiritual 
teachers and leaders of men for all time. It qualified them 
so to speak and write as to leave a book, an inspired and per- 
petual standard of Christian truth, and a “lively oracle” of 
the everlasting Gospel; like the ocean, with fixed shores and 
solid headlands, but alive with flowing tides, sweeping cur- 
rents, and never-resting waves. 

It remains, then, in pursuing our subject, that we come to 
speak of the great Head of this-dispensation of grace. From 
him proceeded its inspiration, but he himself claimed some- 
thing beyond inspiration. He says,“ We speak that we do 
know, and testify that we have seen.” John iii. 11,12. “I 
speak to the world what I heard from him.” John viii. 26. 
“‘T speak what I have seen with the Father.” viii. 38. So 
also John v. 20, 39; vi. 51, 57, 68; vii. 17, 39; xi. 25, 26; 
xii. 49,50. As his disciples knew and declared, as eye-wit- 
nesses, what they had seen with him, so he declared what he 
had seen with the Father. In him we have the mind of the 
Father, as in the Apostles we have the mind of Christ. 
1 Cor. ii. 16. 

Consider the fulness of wisdom, power, and grace which is 
contained in this book. ‘ What range of feeling, of reason, 
and of imagination; what extent of perception; what mar- 
vellous divination must we not ascribe to one man to suppose 
that these dogmas of his individual invention, dogmas not 
taught by nature, shall find admittance in every land, prove 
suitable to all times, applicable to all conditions of human 
society, in a word, shall be adequate to constitute, and shall 
in point of fact constitute the religiun of the human race.” 
Vinet Outlines of Theology, p. 88. 

Such do we find to be the revelation and inspiration of the 
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New Testament. Its fount of life and power was in Jesus 
Christ. No one was thought to be a true apostle of its Gos- 
pel, who had not come in personal contact with him, and thus 
become magnetized with that miraculous energy. See 1 Cor. 
ix. 1; Gal. chapters i. and ii.; Acts xxii. 15. And with those 
apostles its supernatural flow of combined inspiration and 
revelation ceased. It reached no farther than the influence 
of the immediate contact with Jesus was extended through 
the medium of those witnesses. In the so-called apostolic 
fathers — Hermas, Barnabas, Clement, Ignatius, Polycarp — 
the fervor of faith and piety may remain, but the original and 
creative power is gone. The great die is cut, the medal is 
struck, the features of the Christian religion are fixed, for 
friend or foe, for every nation, for all time. 

The power of the Apostles, too, was limited to the things 
connected with the religion of their Master; things insti- 
tuted, taught, or inspired by him. Nor have we any reason 
to think that the gift of tongues, or any revelations such as 
are spoken of in 1 Cor. xiv., especially verse 29, led to any 
disclosures of new truths; but rather that they were but 
views and applications of the one only Gospel. Neither apos- 
tle nor “ angel from heaven” could dare to change it, or put 
another in its place, under the penalty of a curse. Gal. i. 8. 

It is neither exhausted nor superseded, but retains in this 
nineteenth century its transforming, organizing, conquering, 
exultant power. Those who believe it, though they be divided 
into corps, divisions, regiments, and companies, are yet an 
army with one common watchword, one clear, intelligent aim, 
and a well-defined theory of life, hope, and duty. While 
those who in Christian lands reject it, are a disorganized drift 
of discordant elements, whose only unity is in their disbeliefs 
and scornings of the book and its Gospel, with no practical 
theory of life, work, or hope, stumbling over the problems of 
the philosophy of thirty centuries ago, and as a body able to 
stand or cohere only as they can lean heavily against the 
imperishable walls of the word inspired and revealed by the 
Redeemer of the world. 
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Men will have a leader. No great positive work; of the 
common mind and strength, has ever been successfully, or 
long, sustained without.' Whom can they, who are so severely 
fastidious and critical as to reject the testimony of Jesus, put 
in his place? Who can satisfy the crucial tests which have 
been so carefully prepared as solvents of faith and agents of 
disintegration? Not the philosopher of Athens, not the sage 
of Concord, not the Swedish seer, who, alas, believed in mira- 
cles and inspiration. Look, then, at the situation and pros- 
pects of those who reject the historic Christ. They proclaim 
him “dead,” and every week their work is to bury him. 
Their creed and ritual is but the service of a prolonged and 
ever-renewed funeral. They can no more fill and close that 
open grave than could the daughters of Danaus fill the penal 
sieves with water. They are laboring to bury what is not 
dead, and cannot accomplish their purpose. But were it 
accomplished, what then would remain for them to do, but to 
look wistfully into each other’s faces, and then go, every man 
to his own house ? 


* 


ARTICLE XVI. 
The Time of Job. 


THE opinion has prevailed that Job lived in the time of the 
patriarchs, or even before; or that the book which bears his 
name was written at a very early period. The evidence in 
favor of a very early date is drawn from its silence respecting 
the passage of the Dead Sea, the destruction of the Egyp- 
tians, the manna in the desert, and other remarkable events 
in the journey to the promised land which might furnish 
illustrations to the doctrinal statements of the several speak- 
ers. It may also be inferred that it was written before the 
time of Abraham, from its silence respecting the destruction 
of Sodom and Gomorrah, and other cities of the plain, which 
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were near to Idumea, where the scene of the poem is laid. 
But evidence of this kind is outweighed by that presented by 
a modern writer who graphically describes the hero and the 
illustrations employed : 


“The hero of the poem is of strange land and parentage — 
a Gentile certainly, not a Jew. The life, the manners, the 
customs, are of all varieties and places. Egypt, with its riv- 
ers and its pyramids, is there; the description of mining 
points to Pheenicia ; the settled life in cities, the nomad Arabs, 
the wandering caravans, the heat of the tropics, and the ice 
of the north, are all foreign to Canaan, speaking of foreign 
things and foreign people. No mention, or hint of mention, 
is there throughout the poem of Jewish traditions or Jewish 
certainties. We look to find the three friends vindicate them- 
selves, as they so well might have done, by appeals to the fer- 
tile annals of Israel, to the flood, to the cities of the plain, to 
the plagues of Egypt, or the thunders of Sinai; but of all 
this there is not a word. They are passed by as if they had 
no existence, and instead of them, when witnesses are required 
for the power of God, we have strange, un-Hebrew stories of 
the eastern astronomic mythology, the old wars of the giants, 
the imprisoned Orion, the wounded dragon, the sweet influ- 
ences of the seven stars, and the glittering fragments of the 
sea-snake, Rahab, trailing across the northern sky. Again, 
God is not the God of Israel, but the Father of mankind. 
We hear nothing of a chosen people, nothing of a special rev- 
elation, nothing of peculiar privileges.” 


The evidence that the poem was composed by Moses is, that 
the writer must have been master of the simple and sublime 
in style; that he must have been minutely acquainted with 
Astronomy, Natural History, and the general science of the 
age; and that he must have been a Hebrew by birth and 
native language, and Arabian by long residence. These 
things all point to Moses, it is said, as the author of the poem, 
since there is no other man known who by birth, education, 
and the circumstances of his life, was qualified to write it. 
Yet it may be urged, from similar considerations, that Solo- 
mon wrote it. 

Again, evidence is found that Moses is the author of Job 
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in the fact that certain views of the creation are presented 
like those taught in Genesis. One or two must suffice: “ And 
God said, Let there bea firmament in the midst of the waters, 
and let it divide the waters from the waters. .And God made 
the firmament, and divided the waters which were under the 
firmament from the waters which were above the firmament.” 
Gen. i. 6, 7. Job says, “He bindeth up the waters in his 
thick clouds, and the cloud is not sent under them. He hath 
compassed the waters with bounds until the day and night 
come to an end.” xxvi. 8,10. A striking similarity in the 
form of expression is found also in these statements: “ And 
God said, Be light: and light was.” Gen.i. 3. “He saith 
to the snow, Be: on earth it falleth, likewise the small rain, 
and the rain of his might.” Job xxxvii. 6. 

There are many forms of expression common to Moses and 
to Job, which may seem to indicate that Moses was the author 
of the poem. Space will permit only one example. In the 
thirty-second chapter of Deuteronomy, Moses gives many 
promises and solemn warnings like the following: “‘ Remem- 
- ber the days of old, consider the years of many generations ; 
ask thy father and he will shew thee; thy elders and they 
will tell thee. He made him to suck honey out of the rock, 
and oil out of the flinty rock; butter of kine, and milk of 
sheep. But Jeshurun waxed fat and kicked; thou art waxen 
fat, thou art grown thick, thou art covered with fatness. I 
will heap mischief upon them ; I will spend mine arrows upon 
them. I will make mine arrows drunk with blood.” 

Expressions and figures of speech very similar to these are 
found in Job: “ For inquire, I pray thee, of the former age, 
and prepare thyself for the search of their fathers: shall not 
they teach thee, and tell thee, and utter words out of their 
heart ?”’ viii. 8, 10. ‘He shall not see the rivers, tke 
floods, the brooks of honey and butter.” xx. 17. “ When I 
washed my steps with butter, and the rock poured me out 
rivers of oil.” xxix. 6. ‘ Because he covereth his face with 
his fatness, and maketh collops of fat on his flanks.” xv. 27. 
“For the arrows of the Almighty are within me, the poison 
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whereof drinketh up my spirit; the terrors of God do set 
themselves in array against me.” vi. 4. ‘ His archers com- 
pass me round about; he cleaveth my reins asunder, and doth 
not spare.” xvi. 18. 

But an equally strong argument may be made in favor of 
Solomon as the author of the book of Job. Some of the most 
eminent of the early Christian writers were of this opinion, 
as well as some in modern times. We must certainly admit 
that Solomon was as competent to the work as any ancient 
Hebrew. For he was a man of liberal culture; he was skilled 
in science; his mind was enriched with the stores of various 
learning ; he was capable of writing on any subject he might 
choose, and he possessed the poetic gift. The productions of 
his genius show conclusively that he was able to write a 
highly finished poem, should he desire to do so. A compari- 
son of Job with the writings of Solomon will show a multi- 
tude of sentiments, doctrines, and forms of speech common 
to both, as it might be expected in the various productions of 
the same author. When speaking of wisdom, Job says: “ It 
cannot be valued with the gold of Ophir, with the precious - 
onyx, or the sapphire. The gold and the crystal cannot equal 
it, and the exchange of it shall not he for jewels of fine gold.” 
xxviii. 16. Solomon says: ‘“ Wisdom is better than rubies ; 
and all the things that may be desired are not to be compared 
to it.” Prov. viii. 11. 

Both use similar language when speaking of the creation, 
showing that their conceptions of it are the same: “ Where 
wast thou when I laid the foundations of the earth? Who 
shut up the sea with doors, when it brake forth as if it had 
issued out of the womb?” Job xxxviii. 4, 8. 

Solomon says of wisdom: “ The Lord possessed me in the 
beginning ;—- when he gave to the sea his decree, that the 
waters should not pass his commandment; when he appointed 
the foundations of the earth.” Prov. viii. 22, 29. 

Very similar views are expressed in these productions 
respecting the state of the dead. Job says: ‘ Man lieth 
down, and riseth not; till the heavens be no more they shall 
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not awake, nor be raised out of their sleep.” xiv. 12. Solo- 
mon says: “The dead know not anything. There is no 
work, nor device, nor knowledge, in the grave whither thou 
goest.” Eccl. ix. 5, 10. 

The omniscience of God is illustrated by similar figures. 
Job says of God: “ Hell is naked before him, and destruction 
hath no covering.” xxvi. 6. Solomon says: “Hell and 
destruction are before the Lord; how much more, then, the 
hearts of the children of men?” Prov. xv. 11. 

The doctrine that God brings upon men good and ill, with- 
out regard to their merits, is taught by Job and Solomon. 
The former says: ‘* He destroyeth the perfect and the wicked. 
If the scourge slay suddenly, he will laugh at the trial of the 
innocent.” Job ix. 23. The other says: “There be just 
men to whom it happeneth according to the work of the 
wicked ; again, there be wicked men to whom it happeneth 
according to the righteous.” Lccl. viii. 14. ‘All things 
come alike to all.” Eccl. ix. 2. 

Moreover, there are several words used frequently in Job, 
and in the writings of Solomon, which are rarely found in 
other portions of the Bible. It is remarkabie that two 
authors, living in different ages, having a different training, 
and surrounded by different influences, should make frequent 
use of certain words and phrases which other writers of their 
nation rarely employ. It is more probable that the works in 
which these words occur with frequency were the product of 
the same mind. 

We submit that the reasons now presented make as strong, 
nay, a stronger, argument in favor of a comparatively late 
date for the book of Job, than for a very early one. Hence 
we conclude that the poem was not written before the time of 
Solomon, and perhaps not for years after his death. 

It may be thought of little consequence whether the book 
of Job was written in the time of the patriarchs, or a few 
centuries before the birth of Christ. It would not, were there 
not certain doctrines of which it is important that we know 
the true order of development. We must regard it a matter 
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of considerable importance, whether certain doctrines were 
accepted by the patriarchs, and cherished by the Jews in every 
succeeding age; or whether those doctrines were unknown to 
the ancient Hebrews, and were adopted in a later age, after 
the Jews came in contact with the religious views of other 
nations. 

There are two articles of faith clearly taught in the book 
of Job, the one of which does not clearly appear, and of the 
other not a trace is found, in the earlier portions of the Bible. 
1f it could be conclusively shown that the book was written 
at a very early date, then it must be admitted that the doc- 
trines referred to were accepted by the venerable men from 
whom the Hebrew people were descended. But if no satis- 
factory evidence can be given in favor of an early, but good 
evidence can be given in favor of a later, date; we may con- 
clude that those doctrines were developed at a comparatively 
late period in the history of the Hebrew church. And if they 
were unknown among the Jews until they became familiar 
with the doctrinal views of other nations, we may infer that 
those doctrines had a Gentile origin, and are not supported 
by divine authority in the sense that Scripture doctrines are. 

One of these doctrines relates to the future condition of 
men. We search the Scriptures in vain for any clear and 
definite statement respecting the condition of man after 
death, before the time of David or Solomon. Jacob does 
indeed say that he would go down into the grave unto his son 
mourning; but this expression conveys no information as to 
the condition of that son. We are also told that certain men, 
who rebelled against Moses, were swallowed up, and went 
down alive into the pit; but there is not the least intimation 
that they were supposed to have any existence in the pit. 
But in the time of David, or a little later, the under-world 
was peopled with the ghosts, or shades, of the departed, pos- 
sessing a dreamy, half-conscious existence, dwelling in dark- 
ness, without enjoyment or suffering. We find traces of this 
doctrine in Psalms, and in some of the prophets; but in the 
writings of Solomon it finds clear expression and statement. 
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He says, There is one event to the righteous and the wicked ; 
to the clean, and to the unclean. They go to the dead. 
“The dead know not anything, neither have they any more a 
reward.” ‘ Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with ° 
thy might; for there is no work, nor device, nor knowledge, 
nor wisdom, in the grave (under-world) whither thou goest.” 
Eccl. ix. 2,5, 10. Job describes the future state as a sleep, 
arest in perfect darkness. ‘ Man,” says he, “lieth down, 
and riseth not; till the heavens be no more, they shall not 
awake, nor be raised out of their sleep.” xiv. 12. Again, he 
says to his friends, ‘“‘ Let me alone, that I may take comfort a 
little before I go whence I shall not return, even unto the 
land of darkness, and the shadow of death.” Here we find 
Job teaches substantially the same doctrine that the wise man 
does, a doctrine which seems not to have been developed 
before the time of Solomon; for we find no statement of it 
in the Pentateuch, nor the history of the kings who preceded 
him on the throne of Israel. But doctrines are continually 
undergoing modification or change. In a few centuries the 
Jews came to believe that the under-world was a place of light 
and activity, of enjoyment and suffering, of peace and of 
unrest. Hence the probability is that the book of Job was 
written not long after the age of Solomon. 

Another doctrine taught in this book is that respecting the 
evil deity of the Persian religion, Satan, who is introduced as 
a being of whom all had knowledge. But there is not a trace 
of this doctrine in that portion of the Bible which was written 
before the Jews were carried captive into Babylonia, the book 
of Job excepted. Now if it can be shown that this book was 
composed at a comparatively late date, we can account for the 
introduction of Satan into the poem in the manner in which 
he appears. But if it is assumed or proved that the book 
was written by Moses, or by some one in earlier times still, it 
must be admitted that the belief in Satan is as dld as the 
Hebrew nation, perhaps older. In this case the doctrine will 
seem to have the divine approval; or perhaps it might be 
affirmed that it was announced by revelation to some prophet 
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or servant of God in the earliest times. But we have seen 
that the evidence is weighty in favor of the opinion that the 
poem called Job was composed at a late date. And the fact 
that there is no trace of a belief in Satan in the teachings of 
any prophet or servant of God left on record in the earlier 
portions of the Bible, may itself be urged as evidence, if not 
proof, that the poem was written at a later period, after that 
belief had become prevalent among the Jews. We know that 
while they were suffering captivity in Babylonia, they became 
acquainted with the religious opinions of the people there. 
Among other things it was there taught that there are two 
deities, a good and a bad; the former was the author of all 
good which men receive; and the other, the author of all evil 
which men endure. The ancient Jewish faith taught the 
unity of God; but in time it was so changed as to harmonize 
with the faith of their captors. This appears from the fact 
that after this captivity they ascribed all adverse fortune, and 
all forms of evil, to Satan; whereas the former doctrine was, 
that God is the author of all things which men receive, both 
good and evil. 

Now if the poem was composed by some one about the time 
of the ‘Babylonian captivity, we can account for the introduc- 
tion of Satan to act the part ascribed to him; and we may 
also find evidence that one object of the writer was to vindi- 
cate the ancient faith which taught the divine unity. It will 
also appear that Satan was unknown to the ancient Jews; and 
faith in him must be traced to a Gentile source. This faith 
was not of native Hebrew growth, but an exotic, transplanted 
from a foreign soil. We have reason to think that if this 
doctrine were true, and men ought to know it, God would 
have declared it, or have made it known by some of his accred- 
ited servants; and not have compelled his chosen people to 
learn it of their enemies, while suffering among them the 
hardships of captivity. It is not probable that God would 
adopt such means to teach his people important truth. It 
seems not to have been. the design of God to reveal to his 
ancient people any knowledge of the future life. He brought 
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life and immortality to light through his Son. But he has 
never, through any of his approved servants, made known the 
existence of an evil deity, or Satan ; and we may believe there 
is no such being, though the Jews received from their Gentile 
conquerors the doctrine which teaches that there is an evil 
being who seeks to divide the throne of infinite power with 
the good and blessed God. 


ArticLE XVII. 
The Septuagint. 


It is common for theological writers to refer to a book bear- 
ing the above name. It is presumed that the readers of the 
Universalist Quarterly understand something of the character 
of the book — that it is a version of the Old Testament from 
the Hebrew into the Greek language, and was made some 
two or three hundred years before the Christian era, by 
seventy or seventy-two Jewish elders, and took its name from 
this last circumstance. 

But there are some things connected with this book that 
are not generally understood; and we propose to supply 
them, by translating a Latin Preface to a Septuagint in our 
possession. The Preface was written by the publishers, whose 
names are not given. It should be received, perhaps, with 
some degree of allowance; though, doubtless, in the main, it 
is a reliable record of facts, as they are gathered from the 
past, concerning the character of this hook. The Septuagint 
was in common use among the Jews, in the time of Christ 
and the Apostles ; and the quotations from the Old Testament 
found in the New were generally made from this version. 
This gives the work an importance, in matters of Christian 
criticism, which it would not otherwise possess, independent 
of its intrinsic merits. 

The Preface to which we refer, we translate as follows. 

NEW SERIES. VOL. VII 18 
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There are some ambiguous passages in it, which we trust are 
not rendered, in our hands, any more ambiguous or obscure 
than we found them. 


“We know nothing certain concernjng the true history, 
and the authors, of the Septuagint version. We will touch 
briefly upon the few accounts which have been handed down 
concerning them. Ptolemy Philadelphus, king of Egypt, 
gave orders to Demetrius Phalereus, prefect of the royal 
library, that with all diligence he collect, in every possible 
manner, and purchase, a copy of all the books in the world. 
When Demetrius Phalereus heard that the books of the Jew- 
ish law, which were extant in the Hebrew language, were 
worthy to be placed in the library, he besought the king to 
make arrangements for having them translated into the Greek 
language. Aristeas and Andreas, two courtiers held in high 
esteem by the king, were deputed to go to Jerusalem, to 
Eleazar, the high priest of the Jews, with presents, desiring 
that he would send into Egypt men that were elders, chosen 
six from each tribe, who had lived an exemplary life, and 
being skilled in the laws, had the ability to translate them. 
Eleazar, therefore, chose and sent to Alexandria, men who 
were well acquainted with the literature of the Jews, and had 
given no small amount of labor to the study of the language 
and customs of the Greeks. 

Demetrius received these men, and went with them into 
the island of Pharos. The men, being assembled in a man- 
sion splendidly built on the sea-shore, and remote from all 
noise and tumult, where all needed things were provided, 
proceeded to complete the version of the law. 

Every day that the elders devoted to the work of the ver- 
sion, they conferred severally with each other ; and when they 
all agreed concerning the true sense, the rendering was 
reported in writing to Demetrins. Daily they convened for 
this study; and indeed it so happened that the version was 
finished in seventy-two days, as if the labor had been appor- 
tioned out with that design. 

The version being completed, Demetrius carefully read it 
to all the Jews assembled in the place where it had been exe- 
cuted; and the translators themselves being present, they 
were received by the multitude of the Jews with the greatest 
applause, as benefactors. They then requested Demetrius 
that he would give a version of the law to their chiefs. But, 
as the rolls of the law had been publicly read, Demetrius 
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commanded the priests present, the translators, the govern- 
ors of states, and the chiefs themselves of the multitude, to 
imprecate curses upon any one who should dare to take any- 
thing from it, or add to it. | 

This history of the seventy translators is taken from a let- 
ter with the name of Aristeas, but which is proved to be sup- 
posititious — to be far from the truth in many things — and 
to have been composed by some Hellenistic Jews, to add to 
the authority of the Greek version of the Scriptures, and to 
increase the estimation of the Jewish nation with the Gentiles. 


Philo Judzus, another story was invented, more splendid 
than the first, concerning the divine inspiration of the trans- 
lators. However reputable the men, or however numerous, 
if they were mere men, they could deceive and commit mis- 
takes ; therefore, that their version might possess the same 
authority as the Hebrew itself, and that a greater veneration 
might exist with the Gentiles for the sacred Scriptures, and 
the Jewish state, they added this figment to the former ones,. 
that the version was made under a celestial and prophetic 
influence. That this fable was believed by the Jews of Alex-- 
andria, in the time of Philo, and among them by Philo him- 
self, is plain from his works. 

From this story of a divine inspiration of the translators, 
circulated among the common people, another new and more 
famous one was hatched, in the next century after Philo, con- 
cerning the seventy-two cells in which the translators, sepa- 
rate from each other, wrought out the version, each’ sepa- 
rately, but agreeing among themselves, nor differing in @ 
single word or point. Justin Martyr, who lived about a hun- 
dred years after Philo, affirms that the vestiges of these 
seventy-two cells were shown to him by the Alexandrians. 
The ancient fathers and writers after Justin, received this: 
fable with too much credulity. 


The following story is narrated by Epiphanius: Two and 
seventy men were shut up in the isle of Pharos, in thirty-six 
cells, that is, two in each cell, with two servants for the pur- 
pose of preparing food, together with scribes, from the first 
light of morning till evening. At evening, being brought in 
thirty-six small boats to the palace of Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
they were seated at his table. Then, in thirty-six couches, 
that is, two in each, they slept, that they might not confer 


Before the year of Christ 40, that is, before the time of 
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together, but translate sincerly and faithfully. Then, when 
all things were accomplished, the king was seated upon a 
lofty throne, to whom thirty-six readers, with as many copies, 
weie brought, with another who held the original Hebrew. 
WlLile, therefore, one of the readers recites, the others dili- 
gently attend, and no variation nor diversity is seen. Epi- 
phenius adds other similar things of the translators, that 
though they agreed in additions and omissions, and always in 
sense, yet differed in some terms. From this source, he 
believes, the various readings of the ancient copies of the 
Septuagint have originated. 

How prone and inconsiderate the Jewish nation has been 
toward fancies of this kind, may be seen from those things 
which they have fabricated concerning the Chaldee Para- 
phrase of Jonathan. They narrate that when Jonathan com- 
posed his Paraphrase, if a fly dropped upon the paper, fire 
immediately came down from heaven and consumed it, lest it 
might be a hindrance to the writer, but without doing any 
injury to the paper, or the writer’s hand; that birds which 
flew above the writer immediately fell down dead ; that angels 
flew down from heaven for the purpose of hearing him, when 
he was not occupied with the Paraphrase. 

It is probable that what is called the version of the Seventy 
‘Translators was made in that interval of time in which Phila- 
‘delphus reigned conjointly with his brother, Ptolemy Lagus, 
‘whom he took as a partner of the empire, a period of about 
two years, being the third and fourth years of the one hun- 
dred and twenty-third olympiad, that is, before the vulgar 
Christian era 286 and 285. The evidence of this is, that 
while many writers agree in Philadelphus, others, and not a 
few; have recorded that the version was made in the time of 
Ptolemy Lagus himself. 

It is a probable conjecture that the translation of the sacred 
‘books was not made by the command of Ptolemy, the king, 
or by the persuasion of Demetrius Phalereus, that it might 
be deposited in the royal library; but by certain Alexandrian 
Jews, either of their own accord, or by the order of the San- 
hedrim, the Hebrew language being nearly obsolete with 
them, and the Scriptures little understood by the greater part 
of them. As afterwards, under Ptolemy Philomater, they 
built a temple for themselves in Egypt, such as the people 
had at Jerusalem, making sacrifices there, and other rites ; so 
now they wished to have readings from their sacred books, in 
their synagogues, in that language which they all understood, 
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as had the people of Jerusalem. That the authors of the 
version were Alexandrians may be argued from the dialect, 
for often there are Coptic words, such as otphi, achi, etc. 
(oigi, at, etc.) 

What is commonly reported concerning the number, seventy- 
two, is a mere fiction; for the Jews were greatly enamored 
of the numbers, seventy and seventy-two, and were accus- 
tomed to fabricate many things concerning them. They dis- 
tribute the earth into seventy or seventy-two nations, and 
place over them the same number of angels. Others relate 
that there were in the same ship with Jonah, the prophet, 
men from seventy-two nations; others, that the angel Gabriel 
taught Joseph seventy-two languages, after he was elevated to 
the government of Egypt; others, that the tower of Babylon 
was seventy-two miles high, that it had seventy-two builders, 
that it had seventy steps on the east, and seventy on the west ; 
and an infinite number of other things of the same kind. 

The Pentateuch only was accustomed to be read in their 
synagogues, in the time of the first Ptolemies; and many 
assert that not the whole of the Old Testament, but only the 
Pentateuch, was translated by those called the “Seventy. 
Other books besides the Pentateuch were translated at differ- 
ent times. That the book of Joshua was translated after the 
death of Ptolemy Lagus, is demonstrated from the word 
gaisos (yaoos), Josh. viii. 18, which was not received into the 
Greek language from Gaul, till some years after his death, 
when the Gauls made an irruption into Greece and Asia. 
That the book of Esther was translated while Ptolemy Philo- 
mater was reigning, may be collected from a historical note 
appended to the end of the book. The version of the Proph- 
ets and Psalms was made at the same time; that of the rest 
at different times. 

It is demonstrated by the diverse and, in any number of 
places, opposite ways of translating, that not only the other 
books, but the Mosaic Law itself, was translated by diverse 
— and without any common examination of the whole 
work, 


Aquila was the first after the Seventy to undertake a new 
version of the Old Testament into Greek, which he did about 
the year of Christ 130. He was from Sinope in Pontus, and 
was a Jewish proselyte. The Hellenists began immediately 
to use the version of Aquila (neglecting that of the Seventy), 
and followed it for many centuries, as coming nearer to the 
Hebrew. 
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Theodotion followed Aquila. He was of Ephesus; others 
say, of Pontus; was of the sect of Ebionites, or a Jewish 
proselyte. He not only followed the Seventy, mainly, in 
translating the Hebrew, but he often adhered to it when it 
differed from the Hebrew. His version of Daniel the Church 
receives (rejecting that of the Seventy), though it is found to 
depart widely from the Hebrew. 

Symmachus, author of the fourth version, published his 
work about the year of our Lord 184. He was by birth a 
Samaritan, afterwards a Jew; not indeed an unbeliever, but a 
semi-Christian, namely, an Ebionite. 

As Aquila, in his version, had translated word for word, so 
Symmachus followed mainly the sense. Aquila, Theodotion, 
and Symmachus are accustomed to be denominated, ‘The 
Three,’ that is, the three translators. 

Other three versions, of certain nameless authors, were 
extant; all which, either by himself or others, Origen first 
discovered and published. Yet these were not of the whole 
Bible, but only of some few books, and were commonly called 
the fifth, sixth, and seventh. : 

In the time of Origen, who lived in the beginning of the 
third century, the version of the Seventy was believed to be 
chargeable with many errors, especially additions and changes. 
He therefore devised a remedy for these, using other editions 
to judge by; and this was the origin of his Hexapla, Octapla, 
and Tetrapla. 

The Hexapla and Octapla were the same work, in which 
the several versions of the Old Testament are placed, in par- 
allel columns, all taken in at a single glance of the eye; 1. 
the Hebrew text, in Hebrew cliaracters; 2. the same text in 
Greek characters; 3. the version of Aquila; 4. of Symma- 
chus; 5. the Seventy; 6. Theodotion; 7. the fifth; 8. the 
sixth; 9. the seventh. But because the seventh version was 
extant only in a few books of Scripture, these volumes are 
called, not the Enneapla, but the Octapla. And because the 
fifth and sixth were not extant in the first books, but only in 
certain later ones, therefore they are named the Hexapla 
(six-fold). 

Lucianus and Hesychius, who flourished at the end of the 
third centuries, have given us copies of these editions. What- 
ever copies of the Greek version are extant entire at the pres- 
ent day, those of Origen, Lucianus, and Hesychius are the 
most prominent. No other is found which shows a text 
pure and uncorrupted; but all are mixed, partly from these, 
and partly from other editions. 
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First of all [in modern times], Cardinal Ximenes ordered 
a Greek version; but before his Complutensian Bible was 
published (though completed, it lay concealed three or four 
years with the publishers, in consequence of the death of Xi- 
menes), Manutius Aldus published another edition in the year 
1518. The Complutensian edition was made from various 
Greek manuscripts. In it, as it was arranged in the Polyglot 
Bibles, the order of certain books and chapters was changed, so 
that it might correspond with the Hebrew text and the Latin 
Vulgate. But in some respects the editors used even greater 
liberties. If anything was wanting in the LXX. which was 
found in the Hebrew, they supplied it from another version ; 
and what was in excess in the LXX. they often rescinded. 
And, moreover, a choice of readings themselves being made, 
and copies being collated, not only of Bibles, but of: Greek 
Commentaries also, where a various reading was offered, they 
retained that which came nearest to the Hebrew, though this 
they did not always do. On account of this agreement with 
Hebrew manuscripts, the Complutensian edition is held in 
great esteem by some; but for the same reason it differs 
more from the ancient Greek version which the fathers used, 
and from other kindred copies. 

The Aldine or Venetian edition came into existence through 
the earnest efforts of Andrew Asulanus, from many of the 
most ancient manuscripts, everywhere sought after; but it is 
an example merely of the seventy elders, and is not pure, nor 
free from all admixture of the words of Theodotion. It some- . 
times follows the readings of Aquila, and not of the Seventy ; 
and various glosses have crept into it. 

Since these editions do not seem to be sufficiently perfect, 
the fathers of the Council of Trent conceived the design of a 
new revision; but nothing was effected by them, nor even 
resolved upon. At last, Sixtus V., while he was yet a Cardi- 
nal, suggested-to Gregory XIII. that the Bible of the Seventy 
Interpreters should be amended, so as to agree with the text 
of the best and most approved manuscripts and copies. By 
Gregory, therefore, the business of making this revision was 
committed to Antonius Carafa, a Cardinal, afterwards Prefect 
of the Vatican Library, who gave orders that the most excel- 
lent copies, in the best libraries of Italy, be sought out, and 
the various readings be copied from them and sent to him. 
These being often examined and compared with the most 
ancient Vatican copy, he discovered, both from that collation 
and the agreement of ancient ecclesiastical writers, that the 
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Vatican copy exceeds others in goodness, as well as antiquity. 
He therefore arranged that the new edition be amended after 
that of the Vatican; or rather, that the latter, now that its 
antiquity is established, should be represented, word for word, 
then carefully reviewed as far as necessary, and enriched by 
Greek scholia. In the judgment of the editors, this codex 
belongs back to the time of Jerome; it surely is not later. 
In all things, except where the characters escape observation 
from age, or the fault of a transcriber is evident, it does not 


vary a hair’s-breadth from the authority of that book (not 
indeed in those places where, if there is no error, there is a 
suspicion that there may be one), except that the whole is 
divided into chapters, after the manner of the Vulgate; for 
there is no division of chapters in the whole codex. Yet ina 
book of four of the Prophets, there appears a very obscure 
distinction, similar to that which Dorotheus describes. The 
books of the Maccabees are wanting; and also that of Gene- 
sis, as far as chapter forty-seven, the parchment being de- 
cayed; also the book of Psalms, from the one hundred and 
fifth Psalm to the one hundred and thirty-eighth, was oblit- 
erated by very great age. In supplying these, therefore, they 
used mainly two other books, which approached indeed near- 
est its antiquity, but nearest by a long interval; the one, the 
Venetian, out of the library of Cardinal Bessarion, being 
written in large letters; the other, brought from Magna Gre- 
cia, which so agrecd with the Vatican in every respect, that 
it may have been copied from the same archetype. Besides 
these, books were much used that were gathered from the 
Medicean Library of Florence, which in many places con- 
firmed or illustrated the Vatican readings. After the labor 
of nearly eight years, the work was published in 1587, dedi- 
cated to Sixtus V., and fortified by his edict, in which it is 
solemnly enjoined that it be received and retained by all, and 
forbidden that any change be made in it. 

The publishers have followed this copy in the present edi- 
tion. They have used the greatest care, that it be published 
in a measure free from typographical errors induced by care- 
lessness. That God may bless this work, to his glory, the 
good of the church, and the progress of letters, is our prayer.” 


Such is the account given us of the Septuagint version of 
the Old Testament. It is evident that the stories which have 
come down to us from the early days of its existence, are not 
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credited, to any great extent, by the authors of the foregoing 
Preface ; and yet we see no reason for harboring an extraor- 
dinary degree of incredulity concerning these statements. 
Substantially we believe they are true. 


Of course they cannot be true where ini are contradic- 
tory, as in some particulars they are. We cannot believe 
there were seventy-two translators, and yet only seventy. 
But the little discrepancy found here is as easily explained as 
references to the number of men composing the Sanhedrim, 
which is given to us by ancient writers indifferently, as 
seventy and seventy-two. No doubt the true and exact num- 
ber, in both cases, was seventy-two; but for convenience the 
round number, seventy, was commonly used, when it was not 
important to be more definite. 

That there were seventy-two translators, we may know, 
because there were six from each tribe; and that would not 
make seventy, but seventy-two. 

Again, one story makes the number of cells seventy-two, 
and the other thirty-six, in which the work of translating was 
performed. Of course one account must be wrong. Both 
may be; but that supposition is not necessary. There is 
much history which is” received undoubtingly, that has less 
evidence than this. The story looks to us exceedingly nat- 
ural, in view of what we know of the times and circumstances 
to which it relates. It is quite natural that the Jews of Alex- 
andria should want a translation of the Scriptures into the 
Greek language, made by men who lived at the fountain-head 
of their religion and literature; and having sent for them to 
do the work in Egypt, it is not unreasonable that they should 
desire to put them under such restrictions as would be likely 
to secure a true and impartial version. That this was brought 
about by the king and his officers does not alter the case; 
since they would be quite apt to consult the views and feelings 
of their Jewish subjects, in a matter of this kind. 

We are told that there are Coptic words in the Septuagint, 
and therefore it must have been made by Alexandrian Jews. 
It seems to us that being made for them would explain the 


? 
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thing equally as well; since, in cases where the Greek of 
Alexandria differed from that of Judea, the translators would 
be quite likely to select the former, rather than the latter, for 
their version. This will at least explain the few instances 
that are pointed out. For though a considerable number of 
Coptic words have been pointed out, besides the two given in 
the foregoing article; yet the number is very inconsiderable 
compared with the whole book, and may easily be accounted 
for on the principle we have suggested. © 

It is generally conceded that the Septuagint version is the 
one made use of by the Jews of Palestine, in the time of 
Christ (the quotations in the New Testament corresponding 
with that version), which is not easily accounted for, if the 
version was made by Alexandrian Jews ; but the fact is easily 
explained if the work was done by the Jews of Palestine ; and 
especially if the other principal circumstances recorded of 
the version did actually occur. On any supposition essen- 
tially different from this, its general acceptance, both in Pales- 
tine and Egypt, is attended with insuperable difficulties. 

lt may be added, in conclusion, that the foregoing is a very 
brief discussion of the subject of which it treats. Much 
more may be found in other works; but the principal facts 
are here given, with strictures that are generally not unrea- 
sonable. The main difference between what is here expressed, 
and what we should have written in an independent article, is, 
that we should have expressed more faith in the historical 
incidents that are recorded, than is done by the authors of 
this Preface. The sceptical tendencies of the present age 
need restraint. ‘It is certain that the faith of every-day life 
is based on but little evidence; and yet in most cases it does 
not lead us astray. There are a thousand truths to one false- 
hood, when men claim to state actual occurrences. The same 
statement may be made concerning the records of the past. 
We believe men are generally to be trusted — we believe they 
have generally reported the truth in the records of the past.” 





THE MORAVIAN MISSIONS. 


ArTICLE XVIII. 
The Moravian Missions. 


Wuat the Jesuits were to Rome in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, the Moravians were to the Protestant Church in the 
eighteenth — its great aggressive arm stretched out toward 
the heathen world. No country was too distant, no climate 
too noisome, no people too intractable to excite their interest 
or enlist their religious sympathy. While there was less of 
the spirit of worldly conquest among the Moravians, they 
manifested the same patient courage and indomitable perse- 
verance for which the Jesuits stand almost unrivalled in the 
history of the world. And while the fruits of their labors 
seem small, it must be remembered that they selected the 
most forbidding fields, that they might not interfere with the 
work of other people engaged in similar enterprises. With 
other Christian sects they felt the necessity of carrying the 
light of the Gospel to those who sat in darkness; and as they 
were forbidden to cherish or propagate their views at home, 
except under the severest restrictions, the work of foreign 
missions appealed to them with peculiar force. 

In the year 1731 Count Zinzendorf, the apostle of the reés- 
tablished church at Hernnhut, went to Copenhagen to attend 
the coronation of Christian VI., King of Denmark. While 
there he made the acquaintance, through his servants, of a 
negro named Anthony, from the island of St. Thomas. From 
him he learned much of the wretched condition of the slaves 
in the West Indies; that they were neglected and over- 
worked, and though of deeply religious natures, had no oppor- 
tunities for spiritual instruction, and therefore ran into all 
manner of superstitions. 

The Count became at once warmly interested. A door of 
great usefulness seemed to open before his church. Return- 
ing to Hernnhut, he introduced the matter to the brethren, and 
inquired who among them would go out and carry the bread 
of life to these wretched people. To his surprise and joy 
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alike, he found two among the leading men of the commu- 
nity, Leonard Dober and Tobias Leopold, ready to depart at 
once. Being warned of the prejudice they would encounter 
among the planters, they expressed their willingness to sell 
themselves into bondage, if necessary, to gain access to the 
slaves. There was some delay in the. preparation, during 
which such information was collected from Anthony and oth- 
ers, respecting their proposed field of labor, as would be ot 
service to the missionaries in their arduous and precarious 
undertaking. 

About a year later, Leonard Dober and David Nitschman 
left Hernnhut, with the devout prayers of the church, for St. 
Thomas ; the latter going, however, as a church official merely 
to examine the field and return. They reached the island a 
few months later and began their work. The utmost discre- 
tion was necessary to yain and keep the good will of slave- 
owners, without which they could do nothing; and besides, 
being but meagrely provided, they were obliged to labor with 
their hands for bread. They found a sister, and afterwards a 
brother, of Anthony, and through them succeeded in inter- 
esting a few other negroes in their mission ; but their progress 
was slow and difficult. 

The time soon came for Nitschman to return to Europe, 
and Dober was left alone. Nothing daunted by the situation, 
he cast about for some means of support that would not too 
seriously interfere with the work for which he came. He was 
offered, and accepted for a time, the position of steward in 
the household of the governor of the island, but soon gave 
that up, and renting a small room and living on the plainest 
fare, devoted himself solely to the interests of the slave pop- 
ulation. 

Nitschman, on his return to Europe, made such representa- 
tions of the condition, and especially the religious needs of 
the people he had visited, as to awaken a deep and lively 
interest in the whole community, and measures were at once 
taken to send out a considerable force of men and women 
fully provided for their work. 
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Meanwhile, a revolt broke out among the negroes on the 
‘island of St. Jan, which spread consternation throughout the 
neighboring islands ; the blacks and whites standing in mutual 
terror of each other. St. Thomas shared the alarm, and both 
famine and contagion followed, carrying off a large propor- 
tion of the population. In the midst of this desolation, Leon- 
ard Dober pursued his lonely mission; striving to quiet the 
apprehensions of the people, and to instill, as opportunity 
offered, some lesson of religious truth. 

Fourteen months later, in the summer of 1734, his heart 
was cheered by the arrival of a vessel bringing a delegation 
of eighteen persons, of whom four were women, from Hernn- 
hut. Their purpose was not only to strengthen the hands of 
Dober at St. Thomas, but to plant a mission also on the island 
of St. Croix, which had recently, after forty years’ abandon- 
ment, passed into the hands of some Danish planters, who 
proposed to reclaim its neglected fields, and who, with a view 
to the instruction of their slaves, sought the service of the 
missionaries as overseers. This attempt was attended with 
the most fatal results, ten of the colonists falling victims to 
the diseases peculiar to the climate before the close of the 
first year. Those remaining withdrew to St. Thomas, and 
the mission at St. Croix was for the time abandoned, though 
occasional visits were made to the island. 

About the same time Dober was recalled to Europe, having 
been appointed Elder in the church at Hernnhut, and the 
work in the West Indies passed into other, but not less faith- 
ful hands. Men and women literally took their lives in their 
hands and went forth from homes of comfort, and from the 
associations of kindred, that they might build up the Redeem- 
er’s kingdom in the desolate and waste places of the earth. 

We have traced the progress of this mission somewhat 
minutely, as it serves to illustrate the character of the labors 
of these faithful messengers of the truth in all that quarter 
of the glove. Their devotion, persistency, and self-sacrifice 
are sufficiently attested by the statement, well authenticated by 
facts, that for every convert made during the first seven years 
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the life of a missionary was sacrificed. As the character of 
these Moravians became known, and their motives understood,. 
their services were sought by planters in various South Amer- 
ican Provinces, and thus missions were planted at several 
points that could not otherwise have been reached. 

But the West Indies was not the only distant field toward 
which the Moravians early directed their attention. During 
his visit to Copenhagen, in 1731, Zinzendorf learned some 
interesting facts concerning the life and experience of Egéde, 
a Danish missionary, who had spent some years in Greenland, 
and he determined as soon as practicable to occupy that field 
also. While he found men in his own community ready and 
anxious to go, the project met little favor at the hands of 
merchants and ship-owners, for the reason that little was . 
known of the character and disposition of the inhabitants of 
that frigid region, and what was known did not promise any 
very satisfactory results to missionary labor. But a deter- 
mined purpose prevails over all obstacles, and early in the 
year 1733 three of the brethren, Christian David — who will 
be remembered as the leader of the first party of refugees 
from Moravia that settled at Hernnhut— with Matthew and 
Christian Stach, sailed from Copenhagen for Davis Straits, 
the waters of which lave the icy borders of South Western 
Greenland. 

They met a cordial reception from Egéde, who, however, 
worn with years of almost fruitless toil, returned a few 
months later to Denmark. They found the people exceed- 
ingly ignorant, speaking a barbarous and difficult tongue, and 
for the most utterly unimpressible. They lived a wandering 
life, according as the reindeer ranged this or that part of the 
country, and the seal frequented one or another portion of 
the neighboring sea. ; 

Upon this unpromising material the Moravians began ; hav- 
ing first, by much pains-taking, provided themselves with a 
passable shelter from the storm, and secured a small supply 
of the unpalatable food which the country afforded. 

Very soon after their arrival a-fearful epidemic broke but, 
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which threatened for a time to depopulate the country, and 
which in the space of eight months actually carried off more 
than one-third of the native population. The missionaries 
were unwearied in their efforts to arrest the spread of the dis- 
ease, and to minister to the wants of the sick and dying; but 
popular superstition connected ‘their coming in some way with 
the advent of the malady, and they labored, therefore, at 
great disadvantage, being barred out of the huts of the suf- 
ferers, or received only with the last degree of reluctance. 
Nor did the difficulties of their situation pass with the abate- 
ment of the disease. Being unskilled in the methods of tak- 
ing fish or game, they found it difficult to obtain food suffi- 
cient to sustain life; and the natives, taking advantage of 
their situation, would sell only at the most exorbitant prices. 
Besides, in passing from place to place in the depth of winter, 
they were sometimes unable to procure shelter for the night, 
and were compelled to keep moving to avoid freezing to death. 

Three years were spent thus, in exposure, in destitution, in 
disappointment, and not a single convert rewarded their 
labors. Some, whose ears they gained for the moment, were 
dull, others forgetful, and still others incorrigible. It seems 
incredible that they should: still have persevered; but they 
did, and two years later baptized Kajarnak, a bright, intelli- 
gent native, with his family, who afterwards became instru- 
ments of great value in their hands. 

Kajarnak was a person of some rank among his country- 
men, that is to say, he was descended through two or three 
generations of skilled and noted seal-catchers, which alone 
entitled a man to the rank of nobility among the Greenland- 
ers. Through him the Moravians were enabled to reach oth- 
ers who had before been deaf to their teachings, and thus the 
way was opened tor their subsequent work. Christian David 
had long since returned to Europe, but others had joined the 
colony and they founded a town on or near Ball’s River, to 
which they gave the name of New Hernnhut, and which in 
1748 contained two hundred inhabitants, with a small church 
edifice. About a hundred years later —in 1852 — there were 
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four principal stations in Greenland, provided with ministers 
and teachers, besides numerous outposts that were occasion- 
ally visited. 

An attempt to establish a mission in Labrador, in 1752, 
failed; but the effort being renewed a few years later proved 
successful. And though the early experience of the mission- 
aries was almost as trying as in Greenland, the subsequent 
result of their work was equally gratifying. Missions planted 
in the course of a few years in South Africa, in Abyssinia, in 
Iceland and Ceylon, and among the Calmucks of Tartary, 
made continual drafts upon the little community at Hernn- 
hut; but the spirit and zeal of the missionary literally pos- 
sessed the whole body, and the new demands made upon them 
were regarded as new doors of opportunity for Christian use- 
fulness, and accepted accordingly. 

The first half of the eighteenth century was a period of 
unusual religious interest in England. It was during this 
time that Whitefield was exerting his marvellous power over 
the multitude, travelling from place to place and preaching to 
vast crowds in the open fields, and that Wesley began the 
arduous and systematic work that resulted in the establish- 
ment of the Methodist Church ; and the enthusiasm awakened 
in Europe extended into the colonies of North America. A 
field of so much importance could not long escape the notice 
of the devoted and resolute Moravians. Zinzendorf, on his 
first visit to England in 1737, had made the acquaintance of 
both Whitefield and Wesley. Aud though they subsequently 
disagreed and parted company, the latter in particular, 
acknowledged with gratitude the influence of the spirit and 
example of the Moravians upon his subsequent life. 

In the year 1734 a deputation was sent out to labor among 
the Negroes and Indians in Georgia in North America. At 
the instance of Gen. Oglethorpe, then governor of the prov- 
ince, they were furnished accommodations at Savannah till 
they could provide quarters on the Ogeeche River, whither 
they removed, that tney might be in a favorable location for 
their work. Tneir expectation seems to have been to codp- 
erate with Whitefield, who had undertaken some time before 
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to establish a kind of mission in Georgia and Pennsylvania. 
It was just at this time, however, that a war: broke out 
between the English settlers in the colony and the former 
Spanish claimants, and as the Moravians refused to take any 
part in the conflict, they were held in suspicion by both par- 
ties. They accordingly gave up their Georgia mission to White- 
field — who afterwards abandoned it—and accepted in lieu 
thereof the mission he had undertaken at Nazareth, Pennsyl- 
vania, near which they founded the town of Bethlehem, and 
this became at once, and has since remained, the headquarters 
of the Moravian‘Church in America. The Indians were found 
more tractable than the peoples upon which their efforts had 
been chiefly expended before ; the location was favorable, and 
they at once devised elaborate plans for extending their work. 
Zinzendorf soon after visited the settlement and inspired the 
feeble colony with something of his own enthusiasm, and 
though a bishop in the church at home, gave himself up for a 
time to the hard, rough life of the savage frontier, that he 
might personally reach some of these people. 

Though the missionaries were here free from many of the 
hindrances that had obstructed their progress in other coun- 
tries, they encountered others scarcely less serious. That class 
of whites who sought to use the Indians for evil purposes raised 
the cry of “ Jesuit,” “ French ally,” and applied other terms 
of suspicion or reproach, while by the Christian community 
they were suspected of close sympathy with the aims and 
methods of the Catholic Church. The savage Indians dis- 
trusted and maltreated the converts because they gave up the 
Indian modes of life and warfare, and so they. were at times 
subjected to the most grievous treatment. 

At Shekomeco, an Indian settlement within the limits of 
the province of New York, a large congregation had been 
gathered, when by a forced construction of a Legislative 
enactment the missionaries were forbidden, as aliens, to visit 
the place; dnd subsequently the Indians themselves were 
expelled from the town on the pretext that the lands had 
been purchased by whites from former owners. So strong at 
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one time did the feeling become, that on petition of the mis- 
sionaries these Indians were given an island in the Delaware 
River as a temporary retreat, and protected from assault by 
government troops. 

The Indians, driven from Shekomeco, went to the vicinity 
of Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, where they established a settle- 
ment known as Friedenhuetten, and soon after removed toa 
chosen spot on the Mahony River, where they built the village 
of Gnadenhuetten, which for several years was a kind of head- 
quarters of the Christian Indians. They were not long 
allowed, however, to enjoy tranquility. The spirit of evil 
seemed to be abroad, and nowhere did it more clearly mani- 
fest itself than in the treatment to which the Moravians and 
their wards were subjected. 

In 1755 an attack by savages upon the mission at or near 
Gnadenhuetten resulted in the death, by wounds, of two mis- 
sionaries, and the burning alive of eleven other persons; and 
a few months later the settlement was utterly broken up. 
The survivors of the ill-fated town crowded into Bethlehem 
and Nazareth, until more peaceful times enabled them to go 
out and establish other settlements. 

The Moravians were constantly extending their explora- 
tions. They crossed the Alleghanies, and as early as 1776 
penetrated the wilds of Ohio and planted a mission on the 
Muskingum River; and the first white child born within the 
limits of the present State of Ohio was of Moravian parents. 
At this settlement on the Muskingum, in 1782, was perpe- 
trated one of the most atrocious deeds of cruelty. Ninety- 
four Indians — men, women, and children — were massacred 
by whites, on the groundless suspicion that they had been con- 
cerned in certain outrages in Pennsylvania. Even this did 
not deter the brave-hearted missionaries from their work. 
They pushed on beyond to Sandusky and Detroit, and as 
early as 1783 reached the borders of Lake Huron. Ten 
years later they had also a flourishing settlement at Fairfield, 
in Upper Canada, where as late as 1812, during the war 
between tho United States and Great Britain, they suffered 
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from pillage by American soldiers because of their suspected 
complicity with the English, and were in turn maltreated by 
the British on account of alleged sympathy with Americans ; 
the simple truth being that they were conscientiously opposed 
to war, and refused, as they had done in Georgia seventy 
years before, to take up arms on either side. 

It would be interesting to follow these people in the details 
of their work, but space forbids, and we must content our- 
selves with a brief summary of results. 

' From the beginning of their work in New York and Con- 
necticut in 1740, to 1808, their records show that nearly four- 
teen hundred Indians were baptized into the Christian Church, 
and numerous settlements established in which the natives 
gave their attention in gocd measure to agriculture and the 
arts of peace. Besides, the Moravians were peacemakers 
between the tribes, and were largely instrumental in securing 
from government the subsidies which, wisely distributed, 
would have prevented many a bloody Indian raid in later days. 
Recent statistics show that they have settlements with 
churches or missions in ten States of the Union, extending 
from Georgia to Minnesota, besides seventy-four missions in 
foreign countries. It is, moreover, a remarkable fact that for 
every forty-nine members of the home church, that is to say, 
in America and Europe, they have one missionary in the for- 
eign field; and though their home membership is less than 
thirteen thousand, they collected in the year 1857 — the only 
year of which we find definite statistics at this moment — 
about ninety thousand dollars for the support of their mis- 
sions and schools. Industrious and prudent, they gradually 
and surely acquire a competency of worldly goods, but 
throughout their settlements it is held merely as a trust, 
which they are to use for the advancement of Christian truth. 

The distinctive characteristics of the Moravians may be 
briefly stated.. 

In doctrine they were at first, popularly speaking, ultra 
orthodox, and are nominally so still; but they give little time 
or attention to dogmatic theology, and the most liberal: opin- 
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ions — provided they are Christian —do not seriously affect 
the holder’s relations or position in the church. 

Their form of church government is Episcopal, and their 
chief anxiety during the suppression of their religion in 
Moravia and Bohemia from 1628 to 1722, was that their line 
of Bishops would be broken. 

They have an elaborate ritual which they employ whenever 
practicable, though much of their service, especially at the 
missions, is necessarily informal. 

Their churches in the time of Zinzendorf were modelled on 
the ideal plan of Spener, the German mystic, that of “ little 
churches within the church”; and their aim was to make 
each settlement complete in itself, and independent, as far as 
might be, of the outside world. 

They instituted “ Love Feasts,” in imitation of the Agape 
of the Apostolic church, and from them the Methodists copied 
the custom. 

They formerly separated the sexes, much after the manner 
of the Shakers of the present day, but with no intention of 
discouraging marriage, that being enjoined upon all, especially 
upoh ministers and missionaries. Longfellow, in his poem, 
‘‘The Moravian Nuns of Bethlehem,” seems to have misap- 
prehended this fact. The misconception probably arose from 
the uniformity of dress among the women, consisting of a 
close-fitting white cap and kerchief, dark dress, and white 
apron — though the unmarried women wore white dresses 
on feast days—which gave them some resemblance to the 
Catholic devotees. 

They have always given much attention to education for 
both boys and girls, taking care that the useful branches of 
science and of domestic economy should be taught in prefer- 
ence to the purely esthetic or merely ornamental. The regi- 
men of their schools also wisely includes physical exercise 
and moral training with intellectual pursuits. Their schools 
at Bethlehem and Nazareth, Pennsylvania, the latter for boys 
and the former for girls, have a wide and well-earned repu- 
tation. 
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Their Bishops, Elders, and other church officers, are usu- 
ally chosen by lot, after the manner of the choosing of Mat- 
thias to the apostleship; and that was formerly a common 
method of selecting marital companions, though this usage is 
now abandoned, and husbands and wives are chosen as among 
other people, save that all believers are earnestly enjoined to 
marry in the church. 

They have numerous “ Feast Days,” which they observe 
with strictness and punctuality. They give much attention 
to music, and encourage some kinds of amusements, but 
dancing is strictly forbidden. They frequently have a full 
band of instruments accompanying the voices in the church 
service, and music is a prominent feature of their social life. 

While staid and devout in their general bearing, they are 
singularly free from asceticism; take cheerful views of life 
and death ; wear no symbol of mourning, and strive to render 
their churches attractive, and even their cemeteries places of 
pleasant resort. 

At Bethlehem, their hbieien in America, they have a 
commodious stone church in the Gothic style of architecture, 
resembling somewhat the massive and venerable edificés of 
the old world. The peculiar character of the Moravian com- 
munity is here in good measure preserved, though the effect 
of popular influence is becoming more and more visible and 
removing more and more the social and religious distinctions 
between them and their neighbors. But even if they cease 
to exist as a separate people, they have a record of heroic 
endeavor and faithful service in the cause of Christian truth, 
which will be occasion of just and honorable pride to the lat- 
est line of their descendants. 





PUNISHMENT. 


ARTICLE XIX. 
Punishment. 


THE law of inevitable, legitimate consequence is the primary 
law of action.. A knowledge of it is the basis of every sci- 
ence. It is both a point of departure and a line of action in 
all investigation, experiment, and practical endeavor. Expe- 
rience of self, no less than observation of external facts, 
reveals its immutable sway in every realm of human exist- 
ence. Planet and plant, both in their individual structure 
and in the mechanism of their activity, disclose intelligent 
purpose and and an impossibility of evasion. Societies, gov- 
ernments, and races of men declare it in the tendencies of 
their principles, and in their tenacity to them. By its con- 
stant instruction they act, individually and collectively, to 
frame institutions, to expand or contract them. The slightest 
act of man is done with expectation of a result. It is 
expected, not as a reward or a punishment of the act, but in 
the necessary succession of events. We discover ourselves to 
be a part of the Divine Order, under laws dictated by a power 
higher than we; not external commands, written statutes, but 
in ourselves. 

An individual maltreats his physical system; the result is 
a derangement of order, and consequent pain. It is not an 
external penalty, but within himself, following the channel of 
his action. Societies or communities act in opposition to the , 
true order of society, and the resulting anarchy and confusion 
discover the unnatural derangement. It is felt by such bod- 
ies more or less sensibly as the result of their act. The com- 
‘mon notion of punishment has led to the general supposition 
that these results of natural law are our pay for such action ; 
just as obedience to the laws of our being and of society, © 
bringing health and prosperity, is considered as rewarded 
merit. 

This idea has no foundation in the action of Divine Law. 
The result is the same, whether the motive be good or evil. 
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They come to all alike. The acts of men and societies bring 
confusion and pain, or health and prosperity, not only to their 
own bodies, but by transmission, in some degree, to their suc- 
cessors ; and no correct idea of justice can permit us to regard 
the pain or the health which the child of the man experi- 
ences, nor the anarchy or the peace coming upon a succeeding 
generation in society, as a reward for obedience, or a penalty 
for disobedience. What is sown is reaped, and the ungleaned 
fruit of a harvest will be the seed to vitiate the crop of a suc- 
ceeding year. Though our successors be pure in their own 
action, though they be wise in knowledge of, and prudent in 
obedience to, law, they may suffer untold misery from our 
disobedience, because we transmit to them unhcalthy condi- 
tions which make the constitution of their physical frame, or 
the fabric of their social system, unsound. 

Think for a moment of the unestimated woe, and pain, and 
degradation which result from the action of the physical and 
moral laws of life. What ships have gone down on the win- 
try ocean, with men of noble life and soulful purpose who 
trod their decks! They sailed away from the land of home 
for the land of strangers. They spread their sails with glad- 
ness and shaped their course with confident hope. Was it a 
penalty to them when the fierce tempest broke up their little 
craft, and cast them away on the wild waste of waters? Was 
it a penalty to the anxious wives and children who waited and 
waited for the footsteps which never came, and listened for 
the voices which never spoke again? The tempest knew 
nothing of the beautiful homes, nor of the noble life of its 
victims. It was stronger than they, and it swept them away. 
What a world of piety and true nobility is crowded together 
and whirled away across continents in palaces of travel! A 
rail snaps, a wheel flies off, and the little world is a hell of 
pain, and fire, and anguish. Is it punishment to those who, 
on missions of love, perchance, have gone forth with trustful 
hearts, and come back maimed and disfigured -and full of tor- 
ture? Is it a penalty to the poverty-stricken family, toiling 
and straitened by generous self-denial that it may give the 
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sufferer some little ease and luxury? And then with what 
angelic patience children grow up, deformed and hideous in 
figure, unable to taste the sweets of the beauteous world out- 
side; while men and women drag weary years away on beds 
of agony, and die, glad to be freed from the tormenting flesh — 
and this not for any sin of their own, but because some care- 
lessness of others, some indiscretion of parents, or neglect of 
guardian, has found its natural consequence. 

What hells our social life reveals — poverty, degradation, 
misery, youth destroyed, homes desolated, integrity despoiled ! 
Is it a penalty to those whose sons and daughters are drawn 
into the vortex? Are their burdened hearts bearing the 
weighty hand of an angry God? Is it our penalty to-day that 
the false conditions of social life in the past have given us 
times of turbulence and uncertainty? Commerce stagnant, 
money fluctuating, government corrupted, character tainted, 
and general decline of moral principle in places of trust — 
are these our penalties for that spirit of caste, that inhuman 
lust of. gold and ease, that selfish love of dominance, which 
the slave-power cherished and unfolded? They are the inev- 
itable results of the conditions of inhumanity, war, and strife 
in the societies of the past. They come to the good and the 
bad in heart, alike, and are penalties to neither. 

These painful conditions are regarded generally as the 
manifestations of God’s anger at man’s iniquities; and the 
theology, of many sects represents them as methods of revenge 
which God adopts. It is upon this singular notion that men 
mete out injustice to one another through their penal statutes. 
A man commits a crime, performs an act which injures his 
neighbor or society. Human laws prescribe a penalty. Its 
purpose is to punish the offender; and false notions of pun- 
ishment beget false penalties. The criminal has disregarded 
the rights of his fellows, he has forgotten their universal rela- 
tion and kinship. The statute permits a return of the com- 
pliment, and invites his fellows to vent their spite upon him 
through the gallows. Vindictive malice glares upon the crim- 
inal from almost every penal code of governments. It is the 
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natural outcome of the old idea that the natural results of 
broken order are the vengeance of the Deity. From core to 
surface the common notion of punishment is false and rotten. 
The mythologic hells of ancient fable are the legitimate con- 
ceptions of such unheavenly minds. Prove to men that an 
earthquake or a hurricane, a disaster at sea, or a railroad 
horror, is a visitation of God’s retributions, and they will be 
unable to find any possibility of love in such a being. A God 
that could crush the good and the holy in the same destruc- 
tion with the evil and corrupt, to punish the sins which the 
evil alone committed, would be fiendish enough to be himself 
the chief of the hells which a false theology has conceived. 
Now the idea of punishment must truly accord with the 
primitive signification of the word. We derive the word from 
the Latin Punio, but its actual origin is in the Sanscrit root 
Pu, which means, to cleanse, purify ; and the Latin word was 
formed originally to express, not mere torture, but correction, 
deliverance from the stain of sin. ‘In Sanscrit,’ says Max 
Miiller, “ many a god is implored to cleanse away the sins of 
men, and it is clear that the conception and naming of the 
Latin Pena reveals a moral and.even a religious sentiment, 
which shows us that in the very infancy of criminal justice, 
punishment was looked upon not simply as revenge and retri- 
bution, but as a correction and removal of guilt.” Is not 
this the true intention of punishment in the Divine Order of 
the universe? Is it not the intelligent purpose of the law of 
cause and effect? Does it not, too, cover all action, physical, 
moral, and spiritual, and make the real hell as many fold in 
its phases as is the nature of man’s necessary education ? 
These calamities in the physical world, so disastrous to life, 
so destructive of peace and happiness, so apparently unavoid- 
able; these earthquakes, and hurricanes on sea and land; 
these railroad disasters, explosions, broken rails, rotten ties ; 
these aches and pains of inherited disease, shattered minds, 
and broken bodies; these falsities of social life, the suffering 
and woe of its unmitigated selfishness—are they not all 
intended as punishments in the true sense of the word? Not 
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malicious inflictions of torment, but correction, education, 
discovering to us the painless path by our experience of the 
agony and acute suffering which a single footstep aside from 
it brings into the being. 

What real hells of pain and suffering Divine Beneficence 
has provided to bring man to perfection! Hells of natural 
law they are, his ignorance of which makes man both devil 
and victim; his knowledge of which gives him divine control 
over himself and them. What acute torture succeeds a phys- 
ical law transgressed! It is a hell of itself, —a physical hell. 
What cries of anguish rise from these hells when wilful diso- 
bedience, or careless indifference, or ignorant stumbling, has 
thrown the victim in! But the suffering is as necessary to 
our true and earnest life, as is correction to the wayward 
child. What would be our physical condition were there no 
physical hell to reveal to us the law of perfect physical being ? 
Remove the agony which now declares a law transgressed, 
and man could never understand the natural order of his 
frame. With no painful instruction, no restraining force, the 
whole human race would descend to swift physical ruin and 
degradation. What would be the moral condition of society, 
were there no disastrous influences and results in immorality ? 
Could the perfection of the social state be realized? Could 
governments be the noble instruments of Divine Order which 
they are intended to be? Like ships without rudders, beaten 
hither and thither by adverse winds, our social fabrics would 
be eternally tossed upon the waves of crime, deceit, anarchy, 
and hate. 

The world learns lessons from these results of law. It dis- 
covers the solid roadway, whether it treads in it or not. 
There is not a calamity in any phase of life but happens by 
some law. The calamity is a means of revealing the law. 
There is not a law which brings calamity but must some time 
be known and understood, so that man may avoid the trans- 
gression and its consequences. Investigation discovers the 
cause of earthquakes, and the zones of volcanic eruption. 
When they are well known, men will cease to build cities on 
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the line of destruction. The laws of winds and the laws of 
physical forces well understood, men will not be swept away 
in hurricanes and tempests with the means of resistance or 
escape in their own hands. Knowing the laws of heat, men 
will cease to induce drought and famine by despoiling the 
earth of all its beauteous verdure. Having experienced the 
unavoidable disasters of slavery, America will not again 
enslave. Knowing the necessity to each other of labor and 
capital, society will cease to bring them into conflict by foster- 
ing class distinctions. Understanding the inevitable results, 
men will sometime cease to violate the laws of their physical 
and intellectual being. 

Let us not fail to note the distinction between the trans- 
gression of these universal laws through ignorance, and the 
transgression of them in wilful desire. In ignorance a man 
exposes himself to the ravages of a pestilential disease, he 
travails in pain and untold misery, but escapes death. The 
suffering he experiences is educational, he is taught wisdom 
and prudence. His ignorance was not sin, but his ignorant 
transgression having shown him the law, a repetition of the 
imprudence would be not ignorance but sin. This is the 
common sense of Paul. “ By the law is knowledge of sin. I 
had not known sin but by the law.” The transgression of 
any known law of the physical body is as heinous a sin as any 
the Romish catalogues can produce. It is a sin against the 
Holy Spirit, the spirit of righteousness within the heart. A 
man does not crucify the spirit when he transgresses igno- 
rantly, for there is no knowledge of right. But when the 
law is known, a transgression of it necessitates an inward 
struggle, a wrestling with the spirit, and an overthrow of it. 
Such an act gives us the spiritual sense of sin, and visits upon 
us the terrible agonies of a spiritual hell. We cannot act 
contrary to our spiritual sense of right without a conscious 
degradation of ourselves. For sensual gratification men riot 
in lawless indulgence, and bring the body, a diseased, decrepit 
thing, to a premature grave. For petty emolument, greed, or 
honor, men wink at the errors of society, state, and church. 
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But no such act is ever performed which does not first battle 
its way against the natural law of right within, the law of the 
spirit. There is not a man nor woman in existence but has 
experienced this conflict, this struggle of the spirit against 
the debased lusts and passions. Our appetites and desires 
led us to transgress the law of right action. Pressed with 
misfortune, exhausted with suffering, we have realized our 
debasement, and in moments of remorse have made the 
noblest resolves to follow the suggestions of the spirit; but 
some new proposal, flattering to our ambition, or some new 
temptation, awakening our passions, has crowded them down 
and renewed the strife within. The spirit points to the pre- 
vious result. We know the law, and desire to follow it truly ; 
but the deceitful promises of ambition or pleasure lead us 
astray, and we transgress again. And then what sorrow for 
our weakness, what regrets and repinings, besides the physi- 
cal pain, and the consciousness of moral injury to neighbors 
and society. These make for us a hell intenser far than 
tongues of flame or forks.of devils. In such results of natu- 
ral law we find hell with us always. Whichever way we fly 
is hell, ourselves are hells. But the torture is always cura- 
tive. How else could it be punishment ? 

But when the wrestling spirit has conquered and main- 
tained its will, what glimpses of heaven have shot into the 
heart, what messages of peace come to us! We stand up, 
conscious of a noble victory, we have gained strength, the 
spirit has expanded itself, we feel our feet treading the solid 
ground. We are able to withstand the rudest attack of pas- 
sion and desire. Victory after victory, and we cannot be 
defeated. Then our natural action is pure, there is no more 
struggle, the spirit is supreme; selfishness, lust, supineness 
are all dead, and we are glorified in perfect manhood. 

Such is the natural action of law. The broken law dis- 
closes hell. The fulfilled law reveals heaven with increasing 
glory. Not one jot or tittle can pass away till all is fulfilled. 
In man’s conscious absence of the good is the principle of 
hell’s destruction. It is the law of Christ-life. It is the idea 
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of Christ battling and instructing; Christ bearing the cross 
and experiencing the crucifixion ; Christ triumphant and glo- 
rified. It is the essential Christ within the man. It is the 
salvation by Christ; not by the sufferings of the man Christ 
for us, but the divine, conquering spirit within, of which he 
is the living substance. While man exists the spirit of right 
within exists. It is the ceaseless prophecy of his perfection. 
It is subject to no conditions of change; it survives death, 
and pursues its lawful life in freer and more enlightened 
realms beyond. We cannot look upon death as effecting any 
other change than the dissolution of the material body. The 
character{of the man is the same, only freed from the animal 
nature. But this freedom from materiality alone must give 
an immense impulsion onward to the deathless spirit. These 
real hells we have' described must come from every wrong 
action after death as before, but they are the same hells of 
instruction and purification that we experience here. The 
Christ within can never cease to work. “If in this life only 
we have hope in Christ, we are of. all men most miserable.” 
We do not presume to be the prophet of the future. We 
only seek to discover in the nature which God has given man, 
in the laws of all action, the means of his ultimate purifica- 
tion and perfection in holiness ; and to show that in the end- 
less eternity mankind are freed from hell and brought into 
heaven, by the instruction which suffering imparts, and by the 
strength of the Christ-spirit within. 
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ARTICLE XX. 


The Historical Exposition of the Epistle to the Romans with 
Especial Reference to Baur’s Theory. 


Paulus, der Apostel Jesu Christi. Sein Leben und Wirken, seine Briefe 
und seine Lehre. Ein Beitrag zu einer kritischen Geschichte des 
Urchristenthums. Von Dr. Ferdinand Christian Baur, Ordentlicher 
Professor der Evang. Theologie an der Universitit Tiibingen. Zweite 
Auflage. Nach dem Tode des Verfassers besorgt von Dr. Eduard Zeller. 
Zwei Bde. Leipzig, 1866-7. : 

Die Paulinische Theodicee Romer ix-xi. Ein Beitrag zur Biblischen 
Theologie. Von Dr. Willibald Beyschlag. Berlin, 1868. 


It must be accounted that modern exegesis has made a 
decided advance toward a right apprehension of the Biblical 
writings in adopting the historical method, and in availing 
itself of the results of the so-called historical criticism, so far 
as the latter is well-grounded and reliable. While the old 
method of interpretation, which examined a Biblical book in 
a dugmatic interest, to find in it a system of theology, often 
missed the sense of single passages and the key to entire writ- 
ings, in overlooking the important circumstances of the his- 
torical relations of the writers or readers, it must be set down 
as the merit of the modern exegesis that it has gained a pro- 
founder insight into the Bible, and thrown a new light upon 
many of its most obscure and perplexing passages, by pro- 
ceeding from the stand-point of historical criticism, and exam- 
ining each book in the light of the peculiar circumstances 
and relations in which it had its origin. In strict accordance 
with the former method, the Epistles of Paul have been made 
the armory of Calvinism, and forced to furnish its defenders 
with their most effective weapons. And even so discrimi- 
nating a scholar as Mr. Matthew Arnold, through failing thor- 
oughly to apply the principles of historical exposition, has 
fallen into the error of charging Paul with a sort of inciden- 
tal Calvinism.! Yet if the Epistles, in which these doctrines 
are thought to be contained, are examined in the light of the 


1In his admirable Essays on “St. Paul and Protestantism,” reprinted in Every 
Saturday. 
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historical circumstances and design of their composition, they 
will be seen not only not to be committed to any sort of Cal- 
vinism, whether principal or incidental, but not even to have 
so entirely and purely a distinctively dogmatic object as has 
been commonly supposed. 

It must be acknowledged as Baur’s distinguished service to 
Biblical science, that he has securely established the principle 
of historical exposition. Expositors, like Tholuck and Meyer, 
have materially modified their opinions under the influence of 
his writings, which may be said to have marked a new epoch 
in the construction of the history of primitive Christianity, 
though furnishing a remarkable example of a man of great 
abilities and vast learning defending, from false presupposi- 
tions, the most extreme and untenable theories. Yet, though 
a true principle may be perverted to most vicious and de- 
tructive uses, it is at once an evidence of its eternal validity, 
and its peculiar merit, that it can he employed as well to 
advance the interests of knowledge. This fact is ilustrated 
in those Commentaries on the Epistle to the Romans, in par- 
ticular, which have been written since the publication of the 
first edition of Baur’s great work on Paul, and in which his 
influence, so far as it is salutary and in the interest of truth, 
is plainly discernible. ‘It is not probable,” he says, “ that 
the Apostle wrote the Epistle to the Romans without any spe- 
cial external occasion, and only with the general design of 
giving a comprehensive and connected exposition of the 
truths of the Gospel.” ‘ Let it not be forgotten that in that 
time everything was in a condition of becoming, in constant, 
quick development; one lived still in the very midst of rela- 
tions just taking form, was carried on step by step by the 
power of events, and could not see himself yet in a condition, 
with calm, collected reflection, without a special external 
impulse, and only for the purpose of a pure, objective exposi- 
tion, to make a compendium of the truths of the Gospel.” 
The judicious application of these principles is the merit of 
the ablest of the recent Commentaries on the greatest of 
Paul’s Epistles. Their perversion by Baur himself consti- 
tutes the fatal defect of his system. 
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Let us now glance at Baur’s theory of the origin and design 
of the Epistle to the Romans. This is constructed with great 
ingenuity and learning in accordance with his peculiar view 
of a fundamental opposition, running back even into the apos- 
tolic times, between the Pauline and Judaistic conceptions of 
Christianity — between the Pauline Universalism and the 
Jewish Particularism, or salvation without the law and the 
circumcision, and salvation only through Judaism — the ori- 
ginal Apostles defending the latter view and Paul alone the 
former. An irreconcilable schism, thus, in Christianity at its 
very beginning. At Rome, Baur argues, this opposition was 
clearly defined and intense, and particularly on the anti- 
Pauline side. To resist this; to assert and defend his pecu- 
liar view of Christianity, and refute the pretensions of his 
adversaries, the Judaizing Christians in the congregation at 
Rome, was the Apostle’s object in the Epistle to the Romans. 
‘“‘ He had not fulfilled his calling as the Apostle of the Gen- 
tiles, so long as the absolute importance which Judaism and 
Jewish Christianity claimed for themselves, was not taken 
from them and degraded to its merely relative worth, as well 
in principle as in its final consequences.” ? As this design 
appears more distinctly in the three chapters ix.—xi., Baur 
regards these as constituting the leading portion of the Epis- 
tle, and remands all the rest to a subordinate position. The 
object of the Epistle is here apparent, to overcome the reli- 
gious scruple of the Jewish Christians, that so long as all 
Israel as a nation had not shared in the salvation of Christ, 
the participation of the Gentiles could only be regarded as 
an injustice to the chosen people, and a violation of the prom- 
ises made to them. In order to. make any show of defense 
for this theory, Baur was obliged to make it appear that the 
congregation at Rome was composed chiefly of Jewish Chris- 
tians. This he attempts to do from the general tenor of the 
Epistle and from separate paragraphs. The Epistle thus 
comes to be regarded only as an elaborate apology for Paul’s 
apostleship of the Gentiles. , 

* Paulus d. Apostel ete. I. 344. 
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The chief questions to be discussed, then, in reference to 
this theory are, first, whether there is sufficient ground for 
the conclusion that the Epistle is mainly a defense of Paul’s 
apostleship ; and secondly, whether the character and compo- 
sition of the Roman congregation were such as to justify the 
assumption that any such defense before them could have 
been deemed necessary. 

A critical examination of the Epistle in reference to the 
first question shows, from the Apostle’s own declarations, and 
his whole tone and manner, that nothing could have been 
farther from his thought than a'defense to the Romans of his 
apostolic mission to others. On the contrary, he asswmes his 
commission as Apostle of the Gentiles as a reason for addres- 
sing them. In i. 13 the words, “I often purposed to come to 
you . . . that I might have some fruit of my labors 
among you also, as among the other Gentiles,” and in xv. 15, 
“as putting you in mind, on account of the grace given me 
by God that I should be a minister of Christ Jesus to the » 
Gentiles,” are inexplicable. on the supposition that he was 
addressing men before whom he must make an apology for 
preaching the Gospel to others. And again those very chap- 
ters (ix.-xi.) which Baur regards as constituting the leading 
portion of the Epistle, and on which he supports his theory of 
its design, are occupied chiefly and almost entirely with the 
discussion of the divine purpose in hardening, for a time, the 
Jews toward the Gospel, while the Gentiles were embracing it 
in advance of them. This is the central thought of that 
much-debated section, and Paul’s Gentile mission only enters 
into it incidentally and by way of subordination and inference. 
Finally, no one can read the first eight chapters, and observe 
the wide scope of the masterly argument with which they 
are burdened; note the comprehensive thought that includes 
the whole scheme of Christian salvation; and mark with 
what ardor he marshals his ideas and sweeps on with his 
resistless demonstrations to the sublime conclusion, without 
the conviction that this noblest production of all sacred liter-, 
ature has a larger significance and a grander scope than 

NEW SERIES, VOL. VII 20 ‘ 
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belong to a personal explanation or apology, and deserves a 
higher rank in the Epistle than that of a mere appendage or 
incident. There is not, on the contrary, the slightest intima- 
tion in all these eight chapters of an intended defense of his 
Gentile apostleship. And who does not know that it is not 
the manner of Paul to hide his meaning with words, and 
leave his opponents to infer his position? The Epistles to the 
Corinthians and Galatians leave no doubt on this point. 

Let, then, so much of Baur’s theory be accepted as its 
germ of: truth against which it were fruitless to waste words, 
that the Epistle is to be apprehended historically, and ex- 
plained from certain concrete historical relations ; that it was 
written, in short, with an especial reference to the circum- 
stances and needs of the Roman congregation. But this 
being granted, is there anything incompatible with this mani- 
festly correct stand-point in the theory maintained by all the 
old commentators, and more recently by Tholuck and De 
Wette, that the Epistle is properly a “ dogmatic treatise” 
intended for the edification of a congregation which had never 
heard apostolic preaching? According to this view it would 
not be necessary, as Baur maintains, to degrade chapters 
ix.—xi. to the position of a mere appendage; for the unity of 
the Epistle, which lies “in the individuality and situation of 
the writer and readers,”’ will not be broken if this section be 
“not included under the ground thought of the preceding 
portion, but be explained, as it must be, from its historical 
occasion.” 8 

The other question, as to the character and composition of 
the Roman congregation, is not so easily answered. The 
great majority of commentators have maintained that it was 
composed chiefly of Gentile Christians, while Baur and oth- 
ers of note have held that the Jewish Christian element 
largely preponderated. While there is much to be said in 
favor of each of these views, and while there are many pas- 
sages in the Epistle itself that seem to favor both sides, the 
resorts of artificial exegesis are perhaps best avoided, and the 


8 Beyschlag, in Stud. u. Krit. 1867, S. 688. 
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school of Baur most effectually answered by the theory 
recently put forth by Dr. Beyschlag,‘ that the Roman congre- 
gation was chiefly composed of Christians who were of Gen- 
tile extraction, but of the Jewish Christian mode of thought ; 
in other words, of Roman proselytes to Judaism who had 
been converted to Christianity. 

We will so far presume on the good will and patience of 
our readers as to ask them to follow us in a brief exegetical 
and historical examination of this hypothesis, promising, how- 
ever, as the result, no undeniable certainty (for it were pre- 
sumption to claim so much), but only that Baur’s assumption 
of an original irreconcilable schism in Christianity shall be 
shown to be at least improbable, so far as it is sought to be 
supported on the Epistle to the Romans. 

And first, in the introduction to the Epistle, the Apostle 
addresses the Roman Christians (verses 5 and 6) as those 
among whom, according to his calling, he ought to exercise 
his office as Apostle to the Gentiles; that is, he addresses 
them as Gentile Christians, to whom he was called to preach 
and not before whom he was to justify his apostolical office. 
The translation, “among all nations,” should strictly be, 
“among all the Gentiles,” as the same word is rendered in 
verse 18. For on no other theory can the words in verse 6 
be explained, “ among whom are ye also,” unless we are wil- 
ling to suppose that the Apostle conld have thought it neces- 
sary to inform the Romans that they belonged to some one of 
the nationalities of the earth! But read it thus, “ the office 
of an Apostle in behalf of his name in order to procure obe- 
dience to the faith among all the Gentiles; among whom are 
ye also,” ‘etc., and the whole is clear, showing that the Apos- 
tle supposed his readers to be, not Jews chiefly, but people of 
Gentile extraction. This position is further supported in 
verse 13, where, in speaking of .his purpose to visit the 
Roman Christians, he adds, “that I might have some fruit 
among you also as among the other Gentiles.” So also in 
verses 14 and 15 the reference to readers of Gentile extrac- 


4 Ibid. S. 626—665. 
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tion is unmistakable: “I am debtor both to Greeks and bar- 
barians . . . 80, according to my ability, I am ready to 
preach the Gospel to you also in Rome.” 

Again, it is worthy of remark that in the entire section, 
ix.-xi., the Jews are not once directly addressed, while in 
chapter xi. 18 the Apostle expressly says that he is writing to 
Gentiles, and verses 17-25 are unmistakably intended as an 
admonition to them. In ix. 8 he speaks of the Jews as his 
kinsmen, and not as the kinsmen of his readers ; and in xi. 1, 
as a proof that God had not entirely rejected His people, he 
adduces not his readers, but himself. These facts must be 
regarded as furnishing a very strong probability that the 
Roman congregation was chiefly composed of persons of Gen- 
tile extraction, while it cannot be doubted that there was a 
minority of Jewish Christians, as appears in particular in 
chapter xiv., where the two parties are admonished to exer- 
cise forbearance and render each other fraternal assistance. 
And here the manner in which the Apostle gives his admoni- 
tion clearly indicates that he was addressing a community 
composed chiefly of Gentile Christians, for he speaks to the 
Gentile portion as the “strong” who should bear with the 
“weak” Jewish Christians whose scruples in respect to holy 
days and the eating of meats they ought to respect. This 
admonition would hardly be deemed necessary for a class of 
men composing an inconsideravle minority, as Baur would 
represent the Gentile Christians. In particular does verse 1 
seem decisive where the congregation is clearly addressed as 
a body, and admonished to “ receive, but not to doubtful dis- 
‘putations,” the Jewish Christian who had scruples in respect 
to food, etc. This language were inexplicable on the theory 
of Baur that the congregation was preponderatingly of Jew- 
ish nationality. 

If we look at the origin of the Roman congregation from & 
historical point of view, the theory seems to have the greatest 
probability that it arose out of the Roman Judaism, or the 
community of the synagogue in Rome. There is ample his- 


torical evidence for the fact that thousands of Jews were 
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inhabitants of Rome from the time of Pompey and Cesar, 
and every ground of probability that numerous proselytes 
may be counted among them. We need only the other highly 
probable supposition that the doctrines of the Gospel had 
‘very early found their way to Rome from Jerusalem in order 
to account for the existence of a Christian community there 
cotemporaneous in its origin with the original Apostle. That 
Roman Jews and proselytes made frequent pilgrimages to 
Jerusalem is extremely probable, and we read in Acts ii. 10 
that among those who were present in Jerusalem on the day 
of Pentecost, were “ Romans who sojourn here, both Jews 
and proselytes.”® Thus the origin of the Christian Church 
in Rome may be quite surely traced back to the very begin- 
ning of apostolic preaching, so that, as Beyschlag says,® the 
old tradition that Peter was the founder of that church has a 
relative confirmation, since in Jerusalem, not in Rome, he, as 
head of the twelve, the Apostle of the Circumcision, was the 
originator of the Roman Christian congregation. 

There being, then, no inherent improbability in such an 
origin of the Christian community in Rome, the peculiar the- 
ory in question (that the large majority were proselytes to 
Judaism, and thus of Gentile extraction) requires but one 
other probable assumption to complete the circle of approxi- 
mate proofs that shall so nearly establish it as may be in such 
a question of probabilities. This supposition is that of the 
“Jews and proselytes”? who were drawn to Jerusalem from 
Rome:to hear the apostolic preaching, the latter constituted 
by far the greater number, and also that in Rome itself after 
the seeds of the Gospel had been borne thither, those God- 
fearing and Scripture-believing Gentiles who had attached 
themselves to the Synagogue were the most impressible recip- 
ients of the new religion.’ Indeed, the entire history of the 
apostolic church furnishes evidence that puts this out of the 
domain of probability, and brings it to a moral certainty. 
For the unmistakable lesson of the history of the Acts of the 
Apostles is that everywhere the Gentiles were far more ready 


5 Noyes’ Translation. * 6 Ibid. S. 651. 7 Beyschlag, ibid. 
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than the Jews to receive the Gospel. This fact is confirmed 
by Paul in this very Epistle when he says that of the Jews 
only a “remnant” had accepted the Gospel. 

Finally, the celebrated passage of Suetonius in his Vita 
Claudii, to the effect that this emperor expelled the Jews 
from Rome because, at the instigation of Chrestus they had 
raised a tumult,’ is quite conclusive for Beyschlag’s theory. 
That this Chrestus was no instigator on the spot, but Christ 
in whose name arose the dispute between the Christian Jews 
and proselytes (who still remained attached to the synagogue), 
and those who still persisted in rejecting Christ, is held by 
most scholars, and admitted by Baur. Now, so far from this 
expulsion being fatal to the existence of the Roman church, 
provided it were composed chiefly of those attached to the 
synagogue, it is rather favorable to the theory which we are 
considering. For while it is probable that the authorities 
would make no distinction between Christian and anti-Chris- 
tian Jews, it is extremely probable that the edict of banish- 
ment was directed only against those who were Jews by 
nationality, and not against Roman citizens who had attached 
themselves to the worship of the synagogue. It only remains 
to admit the very probable supposition that these, after the 
overthrow of the synagogue worship by the banishment, were 
more closely united to each other and constituted essentially 
a Christian congregation. If, in the interim between the 
death of Claudius and the writing of the Epistle to the 
Romans, some of the banished Jews returned and joined this 
congregation, together with some Gentile Christians from the 
east, of the Pauline mode of thought, then the conditions of 
the theory of the origin and composition of this church would 
still be fulfilled —that it was mainly composed of men of 
Gentile extraction and a Jewish mode of thought. 

It appears, thus, that the old commentators have been in 
the right when with an almost unanimous voice they have 
declared for the Gentile extraction of the majority of the 
Roman congregation, and Baur in the wrong with his theory 


8 Judzeos impulsore Chresto assidue tumultuantes Roma expulit.— Vita Claudit 
Cap. xxv. 
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of a preponderating element of Jewish nationality. We have 
now to see whether the former were right in assuming in this 
church a Gentile-Christian or Pauline mode of thought, and 
whether the view of the latter is tenable that there prevailed 
the opposite mode of thought of the strictly and severely 
Jewish type. We believe that the truth will be found to lie 
midway between these two extremes ; and that it can be made 
to appear that the prevailing tendency of thought in the 
Roman congregation was of the Jewish-Christian type, but 
mild, and in no essential antagonism against the Pauline Uni- 
versalism—in fact, such a tendency as might be expected 
from proselytes to Judaism, but not from national Jews with 
all their inveterate prejudices and persistent exclusiveness. 
First, then, it is to be remarked in general that, admitting 
the incontestable principle of historical exposition, that such 
a work as the Epistle to the Romans cannot be supposed to 
have been written without a definite regard to some local and 
temporary interests, to particular conditions and wants, the 
first section of the Epistle, chapters i.—viii., is inexplicable 
except on the supposition that it was written expressly and 
primarily to meet the case of persons of a Jewish way of 
thinking. For what is.the content of these chapters but 
argument upon argument to show that under the new dispen- 
sation of grace the Jew had no advantage over the Gentile ; 
that the law possessed no saving power; that faith and not 
works was the principle of salvation; and that even Abraham 
was not accounted righteous through works, but through 
faith? All through this section there is manifested a con- 
stant purpose to combat and overthrow Jewish prejudices, and 
establish the Pauline doctrine of salvation. And for whom 
but persons of a Jewish mode of thinking could the closely 
argued theodicy of the second section, chapters ix.—xi., be 
designed? To whom beside would it be pertinent to make 
such an exposition of the divine purpose in temporarily 
rejecting the people of Promise until the fullness of the Gen- 


tiles should come in?® Unless, then, we are willing to sup- 

® Beyschlag has very ably defended the purely temporal scope of Paul’s argument 
in this section, against both the Calvinistic and Arminian views. — Die Paulinische 
Theodicee, etc. 
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pose that Paul either directed the force and weight of the 
Epistle to a minority in the church at Rome, or merely wrote 
haphazard without any especial design, it is necessary to 
assume that the great majority of his readers were known by 
Paul to be of the Judaizing Christian tendency. 

Most decidedly is this view sustained by two passages in 
chapter vii., when he says, “ For I speak to those who know 
the law,” where, as Beyschlag correctly maintains, he cannot 
have reference to a class among the congregation, but to the 
great body of his readers, since in the former case he would 
not have omitted the article, but would have written co 
ywooxover instead of the simple yooxovor, If it be objected 
that Gentiles might be supposed to know the law, verses 4-6 
are entirely decisive: “‘ Ye also were slain to the Law through 
the body of Christ.” ‘ But now are we delivered from the 
Law . . . that we might serve in the new life of the 
spirit and not in the old way of the letter.” 

If, then, Baur’s position must be admitted as tenable that 
the prevailing way of thinking in the Roman congregation 
was of the Jewish type, it remains only to be considered 
whether it was of the strict and severe sort, or of a milder 
cast ; in other words, whether it was of such a character as 
to furnish support for Baur’s theory of an irreconcilable 
antagonism among the earliest Christian teachers and their 
followers. As before, we must look into the Epistle itself for 
the decision of this question. And it is to be observed in 
particular, that the manner in which the Apostle addresses 
his readers excludes, at the outset, all notion of any funda- 
mental antagonism between him and them. Baur himself 
admits, in the second edition of his ‘“ Paulus,” that no such 
opposition to Paul can be supposed in the church at Rome, as 
existed in that of Galatia or of Corinth. This may be seen 
by comparing Rom. i. 8-13 with Gal. i. 6-10. If we consider, 
in this connection, the statement of’ Paul in Gal. ii. 1-10, 
that on his visit to Jerusalem to confer with the original apos- 
tles in reference to the ministry to thg Gentiles, he received 

10 Noyes. 
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the right hand of fellowship and full permission for such a 
ministry, from James, Peter, and John, “ who were reputed 
to be pillars,” there can be no doubt that the anti-Pauline 
parties in Galatia and Corinth, and their founders and insti- 
gators did not by any means represent the Judaizing Chris- 
tianity of the original apostles, but a violent perversion of 
that tendency, carried to an excess of rigidness and fanati- 
cism. Now the entire tone and spirit of the Epistle to the 
Romans lead to the conclusion that the Jewish Christian ten- 
dency prevalent among them was of that milder sort which 
had not yet “ thoroughly released Christianity from the per- 
ishable shell of Judaism in which it had ripened according to 
the ordering of Providence,” and not the severer type, which 
certain fanatical Judaizing teachers had introduced into the 
churches of Galatia and Corinth. From these considerations 
the theory of Beyschlag acquires a probability that almost 
reaches to a demonstration, that the Roman congregation 
owed its type of Christianity to Peter as he was before he had 
become of a freer tendency through his experience with Cor- 
nelius and his contact with Paul; and that Paul, regarding 
it as no denial of the Gospel of free grace, but only a relative 
vailing of the same, felt called upon, not so much to contend 
against it, as to come to an understanding with it. And 
“this peaceful and friendly leading of their faith upward to 
the free heights of Pauline knowledge, on which was opened 
an unlimited, universal horizon of vision for the viewing of 
the world, and for the contemplation of history, and every 
danger of a relapse into the old state of Judaism was over- 
come — that is the ‘spiritual gift’ which for years he had 
desired to communicate to the Romans, ‘for their confirma- 
tion,’ and which, through the most. powerful of his Epistles, 
and chiefly through the most forcible portion of that, he had, 
as far as in him lay, communicated to them.” 

The immediate occasion of writing the Epistle to the 
Romans appears from chapters i. 10-12, xv. 22-24, and Acts 
xix. 21. It was-undoubtedly written in Corinth just before 


11 See Acts x., and Gal. ii. 11—21. 
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the Apostle’s journey to Jerusalem “ on a service of relief to 
the saints” (xv. 25), and the passages above referred to show 
that he desired and intended soon to make a journey to Rome. 
Now what is the connection between this proposed journey 
and the writing of the Epistles? The opinion of Mangold ® 
seems well supported that the Apostle, intending to make a 
missionary tour to the west (xv. 24), regarded it of the high- 
est importance that in the church in the capital of the world, 
the only church in the whole west, his peculiar doctrine of 
universal grace on which alone a Gentile mission could be 
established, should be thoroughly grounded. Rome would be 
the central point of his western missionary operations, and it 
. was a preliminary step of essential importance that he should 
come to a full and unreserved understanding with the church 
in that city, and that he should not only find there no opposi- 
tion of Jewish Christian prejudice, but have rather hearty 
codperation in extending the Gentile mission. Now that the 
Epistle was written with the design of securing these ends by 
means of a thorough exposition of the Pauline doctrine of 
salvation, is apparent from even a rough sketch of its con- 
tents. Chapters i—viii. are such an exposition of this doc- 
trine, and a demonstration of the like need of salvation on 
the part of Jew and Gentile, of the nullity of the pretended 
privileges and precedence of the former, of the new scheme 
of salvation through Christ, as was adapted to the correction 
and instruction of a church in which prevailed a Jewish 
Christian mode of thinking. In particular does the section 
chapters ix.—xi., which has been fitly styled a crua interpretum 
et dogmaticorum, find an easy exegesis and fall into its place 
in the design of the writer, when viewed in the light of a true 
historical exposition. For thus viewed, it can no longer be 
regarded as a dogmatic treatise on eternal election to endless 
bliss or misery, but simply as a “ historical explanation, occa- 
sioned by the experiences of the apostolical age, of the tem- 


12 Der Romerbrief u. die Anfinge der romischen Gemeinde. Eine Kritische Unter- 
suchung. Marburg, 1866. 
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porary neglect of Israel in favor of the Gentiles in the grad- 
ual process of the conversion of mankind.” 

It cannot but be seen that the questions which we have 
considered are of no small importance with regard to a knowl- 
edge of the early historical development of Christianity, in 
its wider and more general relations, but in particular in ref- 
erence to the theory of Baur and his school. For we hope to 
have shown, with as much certainty as such a historical ques- 
tion admits of, that the theory of an irreconcilable conflict 
between Paul and the original apostles cannot be supported 
by the Epistle to the Romans, but rather to have made it 
appear that the Roman church was characterized by that 
milder type of Jewish Christianity, in consistency with which 
James, Peter, and John could give the right hand of fellow- 
ship to the great Apostle of the Gentiles, and bid him God- 
speed in his ministry. If, then, it appear highly probable, as 
we hope to have succeeded in showing, that the Roman Chris- 
tians to whom Paul wrote are to be regarded as constituting 
an original Petrine church, deriving its mode of thought and 
feeling from the chief apostles in Jerusalem; and if the 
whole tone and character of Paul’s argument and exhortation 
to them show that no essential antagonism to his doctrine can 
be supposed in them, then it may be concluded that, consid- 
ering the wholly different style of the Apostle’s address to the 
Galatians and Corinthians, the fatal defect of Baur’s theory 
consists in confounding the Judaizing Christianity of the ori- 
ginal apostles with a later anti-Pauline Judaism, which 
appeared in its most hostile form in Galatia and Corinth, and 
was combatted in the Epistles to those churches. 





THE VESTRY, AND ITS USES. 


ARTICLE XXI. 


The Vestry, and Its Uses. 


In the erection of our churches at the present time, it is a 
noticeable fact that the arrangements for vestry accommoda- 
tions are deemed quite as important as those pertaining to 
any other part of the church edifice. There is a significance 
in this which claims the special attention of our people, and 
which, in connection with other considerations, has induced 
us to offer certain thoughts in these pages on the vestry and 
its uses. 

The word Vestry, as employed at the present time, has 
three significations: “ First, A room appendant to a church, 
in which the sacerdotal vestments and sacred utensils are 
kept, and where parochial meetings are held. Second, In the 
Church of England, a parochial assembly, so called because 
held in a vestry. Third, In the Episcopal Church of the 
United States, a committee chosen annually by the parish, 
who, in conjunction with the Church wardens, manage its 
temporal concerns.” 

We use the term here in the first-named sense, as signify- 
ing a room or apartment appendant to a church, where meet- 
ings are held such as may not require the opening of the main 
house of worship, but which may be promotive of the interests 
for which the whole church edifice was reared. A place is 
made significant by the uses or associations connected with it. 
The vestry itself may be very soon compassed and described, 
so far as it has any importance in itself alone. Its purposes, 
therefore, may be very properly, and we will hope profitably, 
here spoken of. How are these purposes to be considered in 
their connection with the Christian cause ? 

1. In speaking of the Christian Vestry, we may notice its 
use as a place for conductiug the business meetings of the 
parish or society. The Christian society, to be effective and 
prosperous, must have a proper financial basis. This is indis- 
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pensable, as human customs now are. Churches cannot be 
kept in repair and supply, the ministry supported, and benev- 
olent movements inaugurated and sustained, without organ- 
ization and action according to the well-tried and approved 
rules of business life. Judicious officers, generous-hearted 
and watchful members, are to see that the business reckonings 
of the society are rightly kept. There are some societies 
with well-meaning members, whose officers have not in them 
the life that is needed. There are others with able officers, 
who themselves really constitute the society. There are oth- 
ers where most of the members are officers of the readiest 
and most faithful kind, as the military commander said of his 
regiment, that its privates were all captains. The latter 
description comes nearest to the right. The prosperity of a 
society rests with its members. The good society will see 
that its fiscal arrangements are in accordance with that 
Christian honesty and propriety everywhere enjoined in the 
instructions of the New Testament. The business interests 
of a society should awaken and keep awake quite as much 
interest on the part of its members, as should the business of 
any corporation where men bind themselves together for a 
pecuniary work and income. A society’s committee should 
be a committee of vigilance, of safety, of ways and means, 
often conferring together as to the best course for the society’s 
prosperity ; not deferring all special thought on this subject 
until a conference of their body is called, and they meet in a 
great measure unprepared for their work; but ready to sug- 
gest or mature such plans as may seem to them to involve 
the welfare of the society. This, in brief statement, is one 
of the purposes for which the vestry of the church may be 
properly used. 

2. The vestry is also an appropriate place for meetings hay- 
ing in view the promotion of social sympathy and attachment 
among the members of the society. The individuals compos- 
ing a religious society should regard each other, not as strang- 
ers, but as members of a common household. If there is not 
an interest in the society like this, in some good degree, there 
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is not in it the assurance of a healthful growth. A society is 
one thing, a congregation another. A popular preacher may 
draw together from Sunday to Sunday a multitude of hearers 
who may have but little interest in the society, and still less 
in each other. They will be a congregation while some spe- 
cial pulpit attraction holds them; but a society they may 
never be. There may be, too, the society of ample financial 
resources, and of good pulpit ministrations and a fair attend- 
ance upon them, where the duty of acquaintance and social 
sympathy among its members is regarded with indifference 
and neglect. They may appear well outwardly, but they can 
never have much Christian warmth within. Their lack of 
social vitality is chilling to them, and to others who would 
come near them. As one writer said in plain words of his 
own denomination, in reference to this fear of compromising 
its dignity by unbending itself and acting naturally in the 
cultivation of its social sympathies, ‘We die of excessive 
decency.” 

The vestry cannot be more wisely appropriated at certain 
times, than in its use to this end, the acquaintance of the 
members of the society and congregation with each other. It 
ought to be a kind of social exchange for the mutual benefit 
of the minister and his people. It is easier for most of the 
society to meet him and one another at once, occasionally, 
than for him to go from family to family and visit them as 
often as he or they might desire. Although the faithful pas- 
tor may often bear in mind what Dr. Chalmers has so lacon- 
ically said, that “a house-going minister will make a church- 
going people,” yet the people may not only lighten his work 
in this social action on their part, but render his calling upon 
them all the more agreeable and profitable from his conscious- 
ness of the fact of their friendly interest in each other. So 
far as the vestry is properly devoted to these social uses, hav- 
ing for their end the increase and permanence of fraternal 
acquaintance, sympathy, and union, so far does it become a 
desirable and honorable apartment in the Christian temple. 

8. Again, the church-meeting may very properly claim its 
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place in the Christian vestry. The Christian church institu- 
tion is one of special importance, if we accept the New Tes- 
tament teachings respecting it. By it we understand a body 
of believers in Christ, united together for the promotion of 
his cause, by individual example and effort and by concen- 
trated action; who in their religious faith and pretensions, 
are, in the appropriate figure of the New Testament, “ built 
upon the foundation of the apostles and prophets, Jesus 
Christ himself being the chief corner-stone.” 

The Christian church is a positive institution. It has been 
justly termed “a philosophical necessity.” The Master of 
Christians knew that such an institution was needed. And 
he gave special instruction respecting it, at the close of his 
earthly mission. His disciples were to profess him before the 
world; were to be united in his name and spirit; seeking 
through their associate influence to build up his kingdom in 
human hearts. We need to have right views of the uses of 
the church. It is not an “ark of safety” against eternal 
woes. Its certificate of membership is not to be sought 
chiefly as a passport to heaven hereafter. Such is not its 
office. It is a school, for the training of the spiritual powers 
of our nature. It is “an organized order of pupilage under 
Christ.” If the intellect needs training through means of 
schools, books, teachers, opportunities for its rightful devel- 
opment; if the affections need the institutions of marriage 
and home for their proper exercise and culture, the spiritual 
nature of man needs a church and its means for spiritual 
development. They who reject the church, or fail to embrace 
its opportunities, seem to be as unwise as they who in the 
midst of schools refuse to use them as a means for mental 
advancement. 

The first apostles were special believers in the Christian 
church institution. They sought to build it up. Wherever — 
they went they were earnest in their efforts to plant churches. 
The Book of the Acts, and the Epistles, — Corinth, Ephesus, 
Philippi, Sardis, Thyatira, Philadelphia, Rome, all bear tes 
timony to the truth of this statement. And this primitive 
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church was something more than a promiscuous congregation, 
although the word church in the New Testament is sometimes 
used in this other sense. But an assembly was not always a 
church. There might be many in it who were. disposed to 
hear Christian truth, who had no further special interest in 
it. The church proper consisted of those who had this com- 
mon interest,— faith in Christ and his mission, a mutual 
desire to promote his cause, Christian sympathy, fellowship, 
and love. They had privileges in common, mutual watchful- 
ness and care, and the observance of Christian ordinances, 
especially that of the Lord’s Supper. These churches were, 
in one sense, families; Christ was their head; they were fra- 
ternally sub-divided under him, and their business was to do 
his work, to perfect themselves and one another in his char- 
acter, to grow up into him in all things. 

There is the church universal, and there are its parts or 
branches. In this greater church we count all ‘“ who love 
our Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity.” In this “ broad church” 
do we fully believe. ‘* Whosoever,” saith Jesus, “ doeth the 
will of my Father, the same is my brother, and sister, and 
mother.” Not the mere partisan of a sect, but the worker of 
righteousness in Christ’s name and spirit, is the favored mem- 
ber of this household. There is really a one and universal 
church of this character to-day. No denominational lines 
can enclose it. No one asks another if he may or may not 
join it. No manor men can excommunicate another there- 
from. The soul may excommunicate itself through error, 
doubt, and sin; but not otherwise, if Christ be in the soul, 
can there be excommunication. Channing recognizes this 
fraternity in his noble words: ‘“ You may exclude me from 
your Roman Church, your Episcopal Church, and your Cal- 
vinistic Church, on account of supposed defects in my creed 
or my sect, and I am content to be excluded. But I will not 
be severed from the great body of Christ. Who shall sunder 
me from such men as Fenelon, Pascal, and Borromeo, from 
Archbishop Leighton, Jeremy Taylor, and John Howard? 
Who can rupture the spiritual bond between these men and 
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myself? DoTInot hold them dear? Does not their spirit, 
flowing out through their writings and lives, penetrate my 
soul? Are they not a portion of my being? -I am bound to 
them by thought and affection; and can these be suppressed 
by the bull of a pope, or the excommunication of a council ?” 
Such, then, is the church universal. It is the one Christian 
heart and its life, wherever on the earth these make them- 
selves manifest. 

The church in particular is a branch of this broad, catholic, 
universal church. It is essential to the whole, as tie rills are 
to the rivers and the rivers to tne sea. The better we make 
our particular churches, the better this universal church will 
be. The more of spiritual power we have in the lesser, the 
stronger and more efficient will the greater institution become ; 
the more will it accomplish of that divine leavening which is 
to go steadily and surely on until this whole humanity is 
assimilated to its Leader and Redeemer. As we prize our 
holy faith, and would have it pervade human society — have 
it improve and sanctify and save the world, so should we 
become living, earnest members of the church of Christ, and 
regard this institution as ordered in infinite wisdom for the 
present and eternal blessings of our race. In our theological 
contests, as a denominational fraternity, with the forces that 
have arrayed themselves against our faith in the churches, we 
have not always given that attention to this interest which it 
so evidently demands. But it is ours; it. belongs to us as to 
all other Christians; no less to us than to them; but more to 
us than to them, practically, if our faith in God and Christ 
shall be stronger, deeper, farther reaching, more purifying 
and exalting. We need, as a religious fraternity, more light 
on this subject, and more practice im it. It is time, with us 
all, that the primitive church institution be more generally 
examined and understood, more clearly set forth and devoutly 
respected. Our spiritual wisdom is not superior to that of 
the apostles. What they needed, we need ; all the lights and 
aids provided by divine grace in the work of Christian truth 
and salvation. . 

NEW SERIES. VOL. VII 21 
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4. The Christian Prayer and Conference Meeting has inti- 
mate connection, also, with the uses of the vestry. This 
instrumentality, although one in which the ministry is to take 
interest, has chief and special reference to the laity. These 
words of apostolic wisdom and faithfulness apply to them: 
** Let the word of Christ» dwell in you richly in all wisdom, 
teaching and admonishing one another in psalms and hymns 
and spiritual songs, singing with grace in your hearts unto 
the Lord.” We should not have had such counselling as 
this, had a system been adopted by the primitive church 
wherein all teaching and exhortation must come from the 
minister. All through the New Testament we find recog- 
nized the right and duty of the main body of the Christian 
household to exercise its power in the personal gifts of its 
members. There are places for all; there is some work for 
all; there is a common work to be wrought out by individual 
contribution ; as the apostle states it: ‘The whole body fitly 
joined together and compacted by that which every joint sup- 
plieth, according to the effectual working in the measure of 
every part, maketh increase of the body unto the edifying of 
itself in love.” The minister and people have a work in 
common; and one party cannot do the work of the other. 
All are to have heart-fellowship, are to speak often one to 
another, exhort one another, confess their faults one to 
another, pray for one another. 

Will the more simple and uneducated thus presume to be 
teachers, and will this detract from the dignity of pulpit 
instruction, and open the door to much that may be unedify- 
ing to the more refined tastes of those who wait upon the 
usual Sabbath ministrations? We answer; the plain-minded, 
the uneducated may have free participation in Christian wor- 
ship and action, and the vetter will it be for the cause of 
Christ that they do. The work of Christianity is a practical 
one. We do not find our best incitements to it through any 
mere theorizing, — from the most eloquent statements of it 
that may be made. Soul needs conference with soul, heart 
with heart. Prayer, praise, exhortation, to be promotive of 
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best ends, often, must be social, sympathetic, fraternal. The 
more into common life you can bring these — the more of the 
experience of common life you can bring into them, the bet- 
ter. Business men confer, professional men debate, ail 
classes of mankind fraternize in reference to other interests 
of life. Why should Christians make an exception to this 
rule in their great spiritual work for themselves, for others, 
for the world? They will not if they read the New Testa- 
ment aright. “What must I do to be saved?” How can I 
be a Christian? What are my spiritual needs and aids? 
Who has thought as I have on these great themes of life and 
holiness, of God and immortality? And who can give me 
direction or edification as I seek to deepen my own experience 
in them? These are questions which come alike to all minds, 
and respecting which it is one of the highest privileges of 
mortals to confer with each other, that they may draw their 
spiritual supplies from a common and unfailing source, “ the 
unsearchable riches of Christ.” It will not lessen the dignity 
of the pulpit to have the people ask and answer them. 
Blessed is the minister who can be true in his teaching to this 
plain direction of the New Testament, true in his encourage- 
ment of this indispensable work of those who wait upon his 
ministry ; but more blessed is he, if in response to his teach- 
ings he can have around him those who in this work of Chris- 
tian grace are ready to be helpers of his joy, to aid him in 
making full proof-of his ministry by adding that of their 
own. A distinguished English writer of the Methodist 
Church has said, “A minister surrounded with bands of 
lively members, who, with glad and single heart, say with the 
Psalmist, ‘Come and hear, all ye that fear God, and I will 
declare what he has done for my soul,’ has at hand ‘living 
epistles,’ which he may send any inquirer to read; has prac- 
tical demonstrations of his pulpit doctrines, by which he may 
at once convince and enlighten the doubter. One who seeks 
no such auxiliaries, who permits or encourages the frigid 
habit of walking, each one with a sealed bosom, rests all hi 
hopes of success on the words of his own lips, and that with 
out scriptural sanction.” 
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We need this conviction in all our churches, and never 
more so than at the present time. Great sermons are too 
often looked for as the all in all of the Christian church ser- 
vice. The minister is expected to be to his waiting congre- 
gation what the popular lyceum lecturer is to the audience 
who wait upon him for a literary or scientific repast. The 
intellectual power rather than the spiritual unction and faith- 
ful direction and application of the discourse to the aciual 
needs of the hearers, has been the main consideration. But 
this process is not to do the great work of a church, a society, 
a Christian sect or fraternity. A church full, a land full of 
intelligent believers in Christianity, looking to the pulpit for 
mental refreshment and edification chiefly, will not do the 
work of Christ. A church cannot be rightly and thoroughly 
alive with only this instrumentality in it, or this as the prin- 
cipal one. The minister will become chilled under it, spirit- 
ually, and so will the people. They may have a respectable 
appearance of life and action, and be quite as respectably 
dead. They must do their religious work. Plainer fare, and 
more direct spiritual dealing from the pulpit, will best do for 
them the service they need. And their response to the 
teacher thus seeking to be faithful there should be, prayer in 
his behalf, encouragement of his efforts, words of spiritual 
good cheer and devotion, with which they may bless both 
themselves and him. Without this he is single-handed, and 
may do much of his word-ministering, however intellectual 
it may be, “as one that beateth the air.” With it he is 
“thrice armed” and constantly renewed and invigorated, as 
he feels that he and his people are “ striving together for the 
faith of the Gospel.” 

It seems to us that as the work of religious culture is now 
recognized in most of our Christian churches, no sect claim- 
ing a place among them can make effectual headway in the 
work which Christianity demands of it, that has not as a part 
of its operative influence, the active religious codperation of 
the people with the ministry. Whatever its other qualifica- 
tions, if this one be left out, it will fail to prove itself a regen- 
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erative spirit and power. Dr. Channing long ago said of the 
fraternity which he so brilliantly represented, that he feared 
they were failing to reach the masses. It did not unbend, did 
not come down from its intellectual elevations, take fire, and 
diffuse itself among the people. This has been too true of 
the Unitarian churches. A livelier interest has been more 
recently awakened among them, and a heartier and more fer- 
vent work on the part of their ministry has been called for. 
To this end Sunday evening, “ Theater,” and mass meetings 
have been instituted as a means. of doing a more direct and 
effective work with the many who are not attendants upon 
the ordinary Sabbath services in the churches. So far this 
work may be a just and commendable one. But it needs to 
be followed up by the weekly vestry conference and prayer- 
meeting, where the laymen can aid in carrying forward the 
work of which the Sunday evening popular meeting was only 
the indicator. Mass meetings and other sensational gather- 
ings of large congregations upon the Sabbath, experiments in 
blending church work and amusements, well meant and well 
working as these instrumentalities may be, will not suffice to 
meet the spiritual wants of those who are to be most truly 
blest by the influences going out of the churches. There is 
a vestry work, or that which is equivalent to it, in the train- 
ing of souls in Christian truth and the growth of souls in the 
Christian life, which no sect or church can lightly esteem, 
and have enduring Christian prosperity. The sects and 
churches that have most of this prosperity are those who give 
most heed to these instrumentalities. And what we here say 
of our Unitarian brethren, we say of our own churches also. 
We all need a great increase of our vestry power; and by 
this we mean an increase of religious interest on the part of 
our laity. We want our earnest, efficient business men in 
our prayer and conference meetings, just as heartily engaged 
there in the every-day work of Christian improvement and 
devotional culture as they are in the material and secular 
interests which are so constantly calling them. When this 
blessing is secured to us, we shall realize a denominational 
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gain of more value to us than the addition of millions to our 
financial resources. 

5. Specially and intimately connected with the vestry and 
its uses, do we account the Sabbath School. And to no 
holier purpose can this apartment of the Christian church 
edifice be consecrated. 

The Sabbath School is one of the divine instrumentalities 
of the present age for the religious enlightenment of the 
young. They need to know the truth, and Christian truth is 
adapted to their capacities, their moral wants and powers. 
They can be instructed in Christian doctrine, and led into the 
Christian life. There is much small talk, as we think, in 
these days, against teaching children doctrines. But are not 
doctrines, i. e., principles and rules, in science taught and 
insisted upon in our schools for the mental culture of our 
youth? They are of still greater consequence in morals, in 
the spiritual rearing, advancement, and perfecting of souls. 
Simplified indeed may these doctrines be, and freed from 
hard abstractions; but doctrines still they are, and most 
attractive and convincing may they be rendered through the 
teacher whose soul has itself been instructed in “ the sim- 
plicity that is in Christ.” 

The Sabbath School seems to have become a fixture among 
Christian institutions at the present time. It is almost unan- 
imously approved by the sects of Christendom. ‘“ The child 
of the church,” says one of its faithful advocates, “it may be 
doubtful whether the church has more reason to rejoice in 
such a child, or the child in such a parent. It has grown in 
beauty, and so girded itself with strength, that it stands forth 
the most efficient helpmate in the spread of the Gospel.” It 
is even so. And its claims are obvious. We are thankful 
when mature minds come out of darkness “ into God’s mar- 
vellous light”; and, this is well. But this instrumentality is 
constantly pointing to that which is better —a thorough edu- 
cation of the young mind in the truth of Christ; the rearing 
up from tender age hosts of well-armed souls, “ strong in the 
Lord and in the power of his might.” It was a fault found 
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with a pastor in a Western State, that he failed to fill the 
church as readily and completely as his people desired. His 
reply was, “If you will grant me time, and aid me patiently, 
I will fill up your church with the rising generation.” This 
proselytism is worth something, and ought to prosper and pre- 
vail with us. We talk of the conversion of the world to 
Christ, of the instruction of all minds in the divine science 
of Christianity. But how is this to be accomplished? Not 
by startling miracles, without human effort, but by the faith- 
fulness of those who labor in God’s name and love to enlighten 
and redeem men. In this work of such unspeakable magni 
tude, the Sabbath School is an effective power, and should 
find in every believer in Christianity a ready helper and 
friend. 

The history of the Sabbath School in our own denomina- 
tion is significant of its value to us. Where the institution 
has been set-up and fostered, where it has had faithful and 
judicious friends, it has told its own story. It has increased 
in attraction. It has helped to keep our youth with us; it 
has promised to give something to the cause in coming gen- 
erations. It has served to enlist new friends, to deepen reli- 
gious convictions in teachers and pupils, to raise up new 
teachers, and superintendents, and ministers, and people, in 
the advocacy and support of the truth. It is in some places 
the only public indicator of our faith where a stated ministry 
is not enjoyed, but where faithful, devoted teachers call 
together the little school on the Sabbath day, and impart to it 
the knowledge of that “God who is the Saviour of all men, 
especially of them that believe.” We cannot dispense with 
this power ; we must uphold and sustain it. 

We want our children trained to be Christians. We ought 
not to take a lower view than this. To make mere talking 
theologians of them is not enough: They come to the Sab- 
bath School to be taught their duty to the Christian church, 
what the church is, what they owe to it, how they may con- 
tribute to its health and strength; that they indeed belong to 
it, and should never regard themselves in any other light 
than its children, its helpers and benefactors. 
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We would have our children acquainted with the Bible— 
that divine light of our fathers in the past; that oracle from , 
which the defenders of our faith, now living or dead, have 
drawn their strongest arguments in its defence and promul- 
gation ; that book so full of reforms and revolutions, and yet 
in its principles immovable as the Rock of ages; that coun- 
sellor for all time, that guide to immortality. Now, as in the 
past, there are false and vain philosophies at work in cpposi- 
tion to this messenger of the Father’s grace. Now, as in the 
past, there are those who would question its authority, and 
lessen its claims with the uninstructed mind. A new crop of 
Bible questioners and contemners spring up with every gen- 
eration. They are around us now, under different names, 
and with all shades of pretension ; an indication not that the 
Bible is in danger, but that men are not safe in the truth of 
it. Nothing do we need more in all our denomination, than 
an acquaintance with the just claims of the Bible; its divine 
authority, — what we mean by this; its simplicity and agree- 
ment with reason ; its adaptedness to man in every condition 
of his earthly life. We believe that the claims of the Bible, 
as we in the light of our faith may present them, are unas- 
sailable; and that it is our duty to make this apparent, in 
part, through the agency of the Sunday School. It is because 
of the reasonable revealings of the Bible that we claim for it 
the most attentive study and investigation. It is not because 
of what we can do for the book, but because of what the book 
can do for us and for the world, that we would have our chil- 
dren blest with their share of its “durable riches and right- 
eousness.”” 

Again, we want our children and youth fitted to be the 
world’s aids and benefactors. This great world is full of 
want, moral want, spiritual want; seeking rest in its false- 
hoods, shams, and vanities, and finding none. Even amid 
what we hear of “ the spirit of the age,” there comes up the 
question, How much of this is in accordance with the spirit 
of God? There is a wisdom which teaches, “Be not con- 
formed to this world; but be ye transformed by the renewing 
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of your minds, that ye may prove what is that good and 


geceptable and perfect will of God.” This is our safety, 
whatever the world or the age may know or pretend. The 
world’s truest progress is to come, not chiefly of material or 
mental improvements. Gold will not increase its spirituality, 
nor railroad facilities make any royal way to godliness, nor 
ocean cables for communicating thought run like net-work 
all over this rolling globe, insure the coming in of the millen- 
nium. This greater good must be realized of the practical 
acquaintance of individual souls with the redeeming and 
purifying faith of the Gospel. 

Furthermore, the generations to come are to be made up of 
beings having influences drawn from the lives and characters 
of those living in the present. What these generations shall 
be, depends in some measure on the exertions of the faithful 
and true now bearing the lights of Christianity among their 
fellow-men. We can foresee something of the future; how 
full of mental action it will be, and through what changes it 
may pass. We can foresee, too, its greatest need — Christian 
growth and culture, fixedness in divine truth, sanctification 
by the power of the Gospel. And this is a work for the 
Christian Sabbath School. It is a work for the minister, who 
should have the interests of this his spiritual nursery near his 
heart; it is a work for the teacher, who, although in one of 
the humblest of earth’s stations, should remember that here 
he may be rearing up not merely soldiers, politicians, mer- 
chants, artizans, but men, — men and women in God’s image, 
after the similitude of Christ; men and women who may be, 
in themselves, armies, hosts, powers of the Lord Almighty ! 
It is a work for the church and society, whose members 
should regard it as their treasure to be kept and improved ; 
a work, too, for the home, where the school should be remem- 
bered, its members prayed for, and hearts and minds prepared 
to give character to it, and render it a blessing to such as 
enter it from homes destitute of the influences of Christian ' 
truth and love. 

While we award to the Sabbath School as a Christian 
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agency all that we have here spoken respecting it, we would 
express at the same time our conviction that this agency is 
but just entering upon its most effective work. It calls for 
great improvements in its means and methods of instruction, 
great increase of mental exertion and spiritual power, to 
answer the true ends of Christian culture. But this is a field 
of discussion upon which we cannot now enter. We fully 
endorse the timely words on this subject presented in the last 
number of the Quarterly ; and are thankful that higher views 
of the objects and ends of Sabbath School instruction are 
now taken in all the churches than ever before. We are sat- 
isfied that much of the Sabbath School work in our own 
demands a most thorough revision. To this work the vestry 
is especially adapted. Means for illustrating lessons, and 
facilitating the studies of the classes, may here be arranged 
and perfected, such as the main church-room cannot properly 
afford. 

Such, then, are the principal uses of the Christian vestry 
May these uses be more clearly realized and secured by all 
our churches in the future; that the power going out of our 
vestries may prove a means of quickening grace to needy 
souls, and that they who habitually seek them for Christian 
culture and devotion, may find them indeed the inner courts 
of divine grace, the holy places of the presence of the Most 
High. 


ARTICLE XXII. 


Universalism a Practical Power. 

UNIVERSALISM A PracTicaL Power; exhibited in a series of discourses. 
By Evprince Gerry Brooxs. New York. 1867. 12mo. pp. 348. 
THE discourses in this volume will remain a lasting monu- 

ment of the author’s ability, energy, activity, and fidelity in 

his field of labor. They speak in no indecisive or uncertain 
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tone, but with clearness and power, on the deepest and most 

+ vital themes, such as the attributes, character, and purposes 
of the Creator; the nature, duty, and final destiny of man- 
kind; the purpose, scope, and results of Christ’s mission ; 
the law of regeneration; the benevolent aim and limited 
duration of retribution ; the connection and harmony of pun- 
ishment and forgiveness; the conditions and methods of sal- 
vation; and in the beginning, middle, and end of these dis- 
courses, two thoughts, or rather, trains of thought, seem ever 
uppermost in the author’s mind and foremost on his tongue, 
viz., the universal love of God, which shall finally reconcile 
all things to itself, and the elevating and sanctifying influence 
of Christianity as Universalists understand it. The spiritual 
and redeeming power of our faith in God as the Father, and 
in Jesus Christ as the Saviour of all men, is argued and urged 
with great earnestness and force, according to the promise of 
the title-page. And these several topics are discussed with 
all the fullness of argument and illustration compatible with 
the limits of the volume, and in a way to give the careful 
reader, though previously unacquainted with Universalism, a 
fair understanding of its distinctive peculiarities. 

Though this book was noticed in these pages when first 
published some seven years since, and copious selections made 
from it to exemplify its salient points and justify the high 
estimate placed upon it, yet no critical examination of it, so 
far as we are aware, was attempted then or has been at any 
time since. A more rigorous and careful scrutiny of some 
features of the book, of its style and general execution, and 
of some points of doctrine therein set forth, we judge may be 
useful, if it only serve to stimulate a spirit of inquiry and 
promote among our people a more thorough -acquaintance 
with the grounds and reasons of the hope that is in them. 
Our purpose is no other than the laudable one which prompted 
our friend to publish his discourses, viz., to help men to a bet- 
ter knowledge of the truth, to clear away the rubbish of error, 
traditional prejudice and educational bias, which hinders the 
access of light to the human understanding and the legitimate 
operation of truth on the heart. : 
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The first thing which strikes the reader as he enters upon 
this book is its doctrinal character, which was of course to be 
expected. Its prevailing tone is controversial throughout, 
though not offensively, not objectionably so, for the argument 
is earnest, candid, and dignified. And at the same time, 
what seems specially praiseworthy, the author’s appeals to 
believers are plain, pungent, and close, nailing his argument 
by its application to life and conduct, and keeping in view the 
mixed character and varied composition of his audiences. 
We would emphasize our satisfaction with his direct and 
faithful manner of pressing home upon men’s hearts and con- 
sciences the motives to personal piety and consecration to 
God’s service which are furnished by the Gospel of Universal 
Grace. A leading purpose of the author is to show, by 
appeals to the Scriptures and the common intelligence and 
common experience of his hearers, the validity, consistengy, 
and superiority over all other systems, of the Universalist 
Faith, its practical efficiency as an agency for reaching and 
reclaiming the fallen by awaking into action their better 
nature, for training up the young in the path of sobriety and 
purity, and for promoting the spiritual elevation and general 
well-being of society. 

This book may be regarded as one of the water-marks, so 
to speak, showing our standing in this hundredth year.of our 
distinct existence as a people, with reference to the sects 
around us, and the prevailing attitude of our religious body 
with respect to theology, philanthropy, general culture, and 
the tone of spiritual life among us. | 

From the day of Murray’s landing on this continent and 
sounding the notes of distinctive Universalism, to the pres- 
ent, a vast stride has been taken in reforming the creeds 
and liberalizing the spirit of Christendom, and not by the 
American people only, but there has been a simultaneous and 
almost equally marked movement across the Atlantic. The 
fathers of our denomination had, of necessity, to maintain an 
attitude of controversial warfare against the incessant opposi- 
tion from the established sects; and the controversial style of 
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discussion in the pulpit and through the press seems to be 
inherited as a part of the temperament of the denomination, 
as witness the book under notice; nay, it cannot be aban- 
doned, though less necessary in some sections of the country 
than in others; that is to say, controversy on the old topics 
and the old issues. But changes are going on in public opin- 
ion, new forms of error, new phases of unbelief, of worldli- 
ness, of vanity and ambition, are taking root in the world, 
and to fight “ the good fight of faith’? seems to be an ever- 
recurring duty. But at any rate Universalists have passed 
through one important stage of their denominational history. 
They have broken the main force of the opposing hosts, and 
won for themselves firm standing ground; and having taken 
quiet possession of the field, that field they must needs culti- 
vate with all the means and uppliances of spiritual culture 
and practical and experimental religion, by the application to 
life and conduct of their benign faith, which throws off the 
whole brood ot Calvinistic chimeras, and the no less untena- 
ble Arminian scheme, that denies, indeed, that endless pun- 
ishment was decreed for a large portion of our race, but admits 
that it was foreknown by the Deity, not considering that with 
God ‘‘ knowing is decreeing.”” And now, in getting rid of the 
horrid incubus of original sin, vicarious atonement, and end- 
less woe, there is incumbent on us a great work of developing 
our better faith into better lives, of human enlightenment 
and improvement, which is a matter of life and death to us; 
of life, if we bend our energies wisely and resolutely to the 
building up of the temple of the living God; of death, if we 
remain content with pulling down the house of Dagon. 

The author of the book before us well appreciates our 
denominational position and ‘responsibilities, and has made a 
valuable contribution to the defence of our distinctive doc- 
trines and of their practical power for good in the work of reli- 
gious culture. It is no part of our present purpose to quote 
extensively from his pages, but to call attention to some 
points of especial interest, and to indicate some things which 
seem to us to be blemishes that impair its value, and to notice 
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some points which seem to us not adequately treated and 
that need further elucidation. 

If we were to specify any one topic as having received spe- 
cially thorough and satisfactory treatment in this volume, it 
would be that of Forgiveness (the ninth discourse in order), 
wherein it is shown conclusively that as God exercises for- 
giveness, it does not annul, suspend, nor in any way conflict 
with the law of retributive justice, as the current orthodox 
doctrine maintains. We quote a few paragraphs: 


‘“‘ Forgiveness is the overlooking, or non-remembrance, of 
our sins, and our acceptance with God, through repentance, 
as if we had not sinned. Hence the constant representation 
of forgiveness, or pardon, as a blotting out of our transgres- 
sions ; as when God says, ‘1f the wicked will turn trom all 
his sins, and keep all my statutes, and do that which is lawful 
and right, all his transgressions that he hath committed, they 
shall not be mentioned unto him.’ (Hzek. xviii. 21, 22.) Or, 
as when the Apostle says that ‘ God was in Christ, reconciling 
the world unto himself, not imputing their trespasses unto them.’ 
(2 Cor. v.19.) The idea is, that when sin is forgiven, it is 
forgotten, as an occasion of separation between God and the 
soul; and, his sin being overlooked, the sinner is reéstablished 
in those relations of filial acceptance and communion, which 
sin has broken and destroyed. In one sense, indeed, it must 
be conceded that there is in this view of forgiveness a remis- 
sion of something of the penalty of sin. The punishment 
that a continuance in sin would ensure, of course, is not 
inflicted, and the relations forfeited — and might still be held 
as forfeited — on account of sin, are restored. The man sent 
to prison until he reforms, for example, when he reforms, is 
spared the further confinement which his continued perversity 
would require. And, released from prison, on satisfactory 
eviderce of his reformation, he is, ¢7f forgiven, released also 
froma the penalty of exclusion from the confidence and com- 
xanionship of the’virtuous, which his crime has involved, and 
is thus restored to the same social standing and relations, as 
if he had not offended. There can, of course, be no forgive- 
ness of sin without a remission of the penalty of sin to this 
extent. But this is no forgiveness or remission of punish- 
ment in any such sense as the common doctrine affirms.” 4 


1 Pages 242, 243. See further to the same effect on page 275. 
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This seems to us a clear and correct statement of a point 
which has always been a vexed one, even a subject of debate 
among our own brethren within a half dozen years, and in 
regard to which some usually correct thinkers have fallen 
into the confusion of arguing that forgiveness of sin involved 
the remission of the deserved and accrued penalty of sin; 
which is palpably contrary not only to Scripture, but also 
to common experience. Remission of punishment already 
incurred is precisely the distinguishing dogma of the churches 
of our day that call themselves especially evangelical, and 
exclusively orthodox ; and it is that dogma which more than 
any other differentiates all other forms of Christianity from 
Universalism. 

Remission of deserved punishment there must be, in the Cal- 
vinistic and Arminian systems, or there could be no soul saved 
‘from the endless woe which those systems agree in holding, 
by.a sort of verbal legerdemain, to be the just punishment of 
sin. But waiving now the amount and duration of the pun- 
ishment which the sin of a finite being may deserve, the 
remission of such punishment, properly speaking, cannot take 
place without the dislocation and dismemberment of the 
whole system of moral government under which we live; 
without a reversal of all those laws of nature of whose inflex- 
ible operation we have so steady and uniform an experience, 
and concerning which we could not be in doubt even if the 
Scriptures were less explicit and emphatic in assuring us that 
God “ will by no means clear the guilty,” that “ the soul that 
sinneth it shall die,’ and that “he that doeth wrong shall 
receive for the wrong which he hath done.” 

Such statements as these are too numerous, and clear, and 
strong, to be set aside or overruled by any seeming antago- 
nism of passages usually relied upon as authorizing or coun-. 
tenancing the forgiveness of the punishment of sin. This is 
not one of the cases where transcendental metaphysics is 
involved, or a necessary antinomy irresolvable by the finite 
mind, or where the truth is concealed from view at some 
unknown point between apparently contradictory propositions, 
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as in the case of divine and human agency, or foreordination 
and free will. The case lies in a nutshell. God does forgive 
sin, when it is repented.of; he does not, in any proper sense, 
forgive punishment. The one capital error and prolific source 
of error on this subject has been the confounding of divine 
forgiveness, by the cleansing of the heart from sin, which is 
purely an inward, subjective, and spiritual effect, with the 
remission of the external penalty of crime by human author- 
ity, which is purely outward, objective, and formal, not affect- 
ing the real character of the person pardoned, but presumed 
to be for the correction of some error in the trial, in the sen- 
tence of the Court, the finding of the jury, the bias of the 
witnesses, or at least to guard against the liability of doing 
wrong through fallible human judicatures. Executive par- 
dons are a leaning toward mercy by imperfect men to remedy 
errors or prevent injustice being done under legal: forms; to 
relax the rigidity of law, and adapt it to the infinite diversity 
of guiltiness in the same infractions of law. But executive 
pardons are often granted unwisely and to the detriment of 
the public, because they have no necessary connection with 
real character, and are often obtained by dissimulation and 
craft from the undiscerning, easy good-nature of magistrates. 
It is impossible that executive pardons should be other than 
the remission of so much prescribed penalty. But when God 
forgives sin, it is something else, something essentially differ- 
ent, that is done. It is not to correct any error, any injustice 
or undue severity in the divine administration, or to annul, 
or suspend, or evade any divine law; but it involves what the 
Greek word aphiemi really signifies, viz., to send away, to dis- 
miss, to deliver us from sin, from the shame and condemna- 
tion it has brought upon us, from the feeling of guiltiness, 
and our restoration to communion with God as if we had 
never sinned. All this is set forth by Dr. Brooks with admi- 
rable clearness and force, so that he who runs may read; and 
if he will read with candor and with care, may get a just, 
correct, and consistent idea of the Scriptural doctrine of for- 
giveness. We-do not mean that the views of Dr. Brooks are 
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new in our denomination ; they are in fact the views put forth 
by our fathers in the early part of this century. ? 

We have given to this subject a space relatively large, not, 
however, disproportioned to its importance, for it is the pivot 
on which all the controversies on the subject of vicarious 
atonement always turn. If it be true that evil-doers receive 
in themselves that recompense of their error which is meet, 
and that without respect of persons, then forgiveness can 
never come to any man except through repentance; in fact, 
the one involves the other. Christ’s suffering may truly be in 
our behalf and for our benefit, yet he could not suffer punish- 
ment in our stead, because he never suffered punishment at 
all. There is a clear and sharp distinction between volunta- 
rily laboring and suffering reproach and hardship “ for the 
elect’s sake, that they may be saved,” as Paul did (2 Tim. 
ii. 10);’ and suffering, in their stead, by substitution, the 
penalty due to their. sins. 

With the first of these ideas, the experience of all martyrs 
and philanthropists, nay, many a father and mother, who 
have had prodigal sons to break their hearts, are too familiar ; 
but the proper punishment of sin is as incapable of being 
transferred from the guilty to the innocent, as filial affection, 
or any other attribute inherent in our personality. 

Punishment, in the New Testament sense (holasis, from 
kolazo, to prune, to moderate, to chastise, Rob. Lex.), is correc- 
tion, a restraining and remedial agency of the divine econ- 
omy, tending to the final good of those who endure it, and to 
the moral and spiritual benefit of society in the aggregate ; 
and on this ground the whole system of Christianity — its body 
and soul, its purpose and end — is different from what it would 
be on the theory of the so-called orthodox churches of our day. 

We now pass to notice what we cannot but regard as faults 
and blemishes in the book under review, both in respect to 
style and the interpretation and use of Scripture. The style 

2 See Streeter’s “ Familiar Conversations,” Con. x. The same views, in substance, 


are developed in Universalist Expositor, i. 148—161, Universalist Quarterly for July, 
1866, and Paige’s Note on Matt. vi. 12. 
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is inartificial and inelegant, often, and sometimes awkward 
and involved. We notice, also, obsolete words, or authorized 
words in an obsolete sense, or with an obsolete orthography, 
when our current vocabulary is ample for all purposes. For 
example: “Integrity to Christian convictions” (p. 344) may 
be good in Shakespeare, but it is antiquated. “ Potential” is 
not synonymous with powerful (p. 132). “ Ministeries”’ is 
not in good use (p. 248). “Crime” is scarcely predicable 
of doctrines, but, as we suppose, of persons only (p. 55). 
“Who is it that speak” (p. 826), seems to be taking an 
unwarrantable and unnccessary liberty with English gram- 
mar, though it may be the types that are “ criminal ”’ in this 
case. The style would be more pleasing, more forcible, more 
conducive to the author’s purpose, if in innumerable instances 
he had substituted, for owr doctrine, and our faith, and our 
God, the direct, dogmatic form, this doctrine, or the true doc- 
trine, the Gospel faith, the true God; i. e., if he had custom- 
arily assumed Universalism to be the truth, instead of his 
modest, deferential, apologetical form of statement, which 
occurs a hundred times or so, as an eyesore to the reader who 
believes our doctrine to be true doctrine, and believes that Dr. 
Brooks has grandly shown it to be so. 

There is a superfluous and wearisome repetition of the dif- 
ferent genders of nouns and pronouns which encumbers, and 
weakens the force of, not a few passages. As, e. g., “‘ These 
are the questions which every thoughtful person finds himself 
or herself instinctively asking” (p. 43); “I appeal to you 
my brother or sister” (p. 41); “It is.enough for me to ask if 
there is an intelligent man or woman to be found” (p. 78) ; 
“The wise father or mother, if he or she finds it necessary to 
threaten a child, thinks more of always meaning what he or 
she may say”’ (p. 192); ‘“* We know what happens to a man 
or woman, and what is the direction of his or her path” (p. 
246); and so on, in thirty-five instances. On p. 155, this 
cumbrous iteration occurs four times in as many lines: 
“This gives us to understand that no person can be a reli- 
gious man or woman except as his or her whole life is con- 
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formed to the demands of the Christian law. The regenerate 
man or woman, it tells us, is he or she only who gives evi- 
dence,” ete. Now this is contrary to good taste and good 
usage, and weakens passages otherwise strong and impressive. 
It is not required for perspicuity; if it were, any amount of 
circumlocution or repetition would be allowable, for perspi- 
cuity is the first requisite of a good style. And there are 
occasions, doubtless, for addressing the sexes separately and 
particularly in regard to their peculiar and exclusive func- 
tions and duties, but we see no such occasion here. The 
terms man, his, him, perform two functions: they are used for 
males; they are also, by common consent and good usage, 
used in the common gender, to denote either male or female, 
where the matter in hand equally concerns them both. “ God 
created man in his own image.” ‘ Man is mortal.” “ By 
man came death.”” In these cases, man is a short term for 
mankind, or humankind; for the reason, perhaps, that the 
male sex is the stronger of the two; for the same reason that 
man is called “the head of the woman.” How intolerably 
cumbrous it would be to repeat the whole formula, man and 
woman, in such cases! 

Man, his, him, then, are by general consent and approved 
usage, often employed in the common gender, whether the 
true reason can be assigned for it or not; so that in present- 
ing religious truth, and urging moral duties, it is often a 
superfluous repetition to use both the masculine and feminine 
forms. 

The next point we have to notice is Dr. Brooks’ objection 
to the phrase “ For Christ’s sake,” in Eph. iv. 32 (“¢ Even as 
God for Christ’s sake hath forgiven you”). He: observes 
(p. 244) that “we are not forgiven ‘for Christ’s sake,’ but 
for our own sake.” We cannot see the pertinency or justice 
of the criticism. We infer that Dr. Brooks must labor under 
some misapprehension of the valuation and force of the 
phrase “ for Christ’s sake.” We have often seen in the news- 
papers of our denomination a similar criticism, and: therefore 
notice it in order to show why we think it a piece: of fastid- 
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iousness not well founded. It does not seem to us to teach, 
nor hint at, the vicarious theory of atonement, but to be per- 
fectly innocent and unobjectionable as a translation of the 
Greek, en Christo, in the passage referred to, and a fair 
expression of the Apostle’s great idea running through all 
his epistles, that God forgives and saves us, in, by, through, by 
means of, or for the sake of, Christ; for we see no essential 
difference in these several expressions. Compare Eph. i. 
8-7: “Who hath blessed us with all spiritual blessings in 
Christ (en Christo) ; according as he hath chosen us in him 
(en auto) . . . . having predestinated us unto the 
adoption of children by Jesus Christ (dia Jesou Christou) to 
himself, according to the good pleasure of his will; to the 
praise of the glory of his grace wherein he hath made us 
accepted in the Beloved (en to agapemeno) ; in whom (en ho) 
we have redemption through his blood (dia tow haimatos), the 
forgiveness of sins, according to the riches of his grace.” 
We do not doubt the Calvinistic bias of King James’ trans- 
lators, but we see no occasion for offence in their rendering of 
Eph. iv. 82. “For Christ’s sake” is a very flexible form of 
expression, and is used in the Bible to translate forms which 
in the original are equally flexible. It is used in the Old 
Testament no less than a hundred times, and in the New Tes- 
tament it occurs about seventy times, being employed to 
translate and represent some half dozen forms in the Greek, 
containing the following prepositions : 

1. Dia, which may be used of the standard by which any- 
thing is judged; by; according to; as 1 Sam. xii. 22: “ For 
the Lord will not forsake his people for his great name’s 
sake’ (dia to onoma autou). 

2. Huper, for; in behalf of; for the sake of ; about; con- 
cerning ; as (John xiii. 38), “ Jesus answered him, Wilt thou 
lay down thy life for my sake?” (huper emow theseis). 

8. En, used in a great variety of senses, for in; on; by; 
within; in respect of ; of the occasion or ground in, on, or 
upon which anything rests, exists, or takes place ; or the means 
or circumstances by the aid‘or intervention of which anything 
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takes place or is done; or in; by; through; by means of ; as 
(Ps. xxxi. 16), “ Save me for thy mercies’ sake” (en to eleed 
sou). 

4, Anti, means against ; over against ; opposite; before; as 
(Ex. xxi. 26), “For his tooth’s sake,” where it means an 
equivalent, in exchange, or in consideration of. 

5. Heneken or heneka, meaning on account of ; for the sake 
of ; because of ; by reason of; for this cause; e. g., “For 
righteousness’ sake” (Matt. v. 10, heneken dikatosunes). 

6. Besides the foregoing there is another form: Karis 
(gratia), in favor of ; on account of ; as (Titus i. 11), “ For 
filthy lucre’s sake” (Rob. Gr. and Eng. Lex. of the N. T.). 

All these do not exhaust the variety of Greek forms ren- 
dered “for the sake of” in our version of the Scriptures. 
We confess we do not understand what Dr. Brooks means by 
saying that God forgives us for our own sake. Certainly we . 
do not believe that God forgives us on account of anything in 
Christ’s atonement that is vicarious or substitutionary, or 
that Jesus Christ appeases his Father’s wrath and satisfies his 
justice, and induces God to be merciful and forgiving. Neither 
is this sentiment necessarily or properly conveyed by the 
common rendering of Eph. iv. 32. But, then, it is beyond 
question that God forgives us en Christo, which may. well 
mean through the intercession, mediation, or influence of 
Christ, as the manifestation of God’s infinite placability and 
overflowing love; and as “forgiveness of sin” and “ salva- 
tion from sin” are convertible terms, according to the same 
apostle (“In whom we have redemption through his blood, 
the forgiveness of sins,” Eph. i. 7), how can there be any 
heresy hidden in the phrase, “for Christ’s sake,” when that 
phrase signifies here, “‘ through Christ’s instrumentality, by 
his mediation, by his manifestation of the grace and truth of 
God”? Is not this a doctrine of Scripture? It seems so, to 
our humble apprehension. What difference is there in prin- 
ciple between “ God hath forgiven us for Christ’s sake,” and 
“The Lord blessed the Egyptian’s house for Joseph’s sake” 
(dia Joseph, Gen. xxxix. 5), or “The Lord will not forsake 
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his people for his great name’s sake” (dia to onoma autou, 
1 Sam. xii. 22), since Jesus Christ stands for and represents 
the name and the mercy of the Lord? Though God forgive 
us for Christ’s sake, that does not forbid our believing that he 
may at the same time, consistently, forgive us by reason of 
his own spontaneous grace; since David says, “For thy 
word’s sake, according to thine own heart, hast thou done all 
these great things, to make thy servant know them” (2 Sam. 
vil. 21). And Nehemiah says (ix. 31), “ Nevertheless, for 
thy great mercies’ sake (en oiktirmois) thou didst not utterly 
consume them nor forsake them.” Compare, also, Ps. xxxi. 
16: “Save me for thy mercies’ sake” (en to eleez), i. e., on 
account of thy mercy. Think now of the impropriety of say- 
ing, in respect to such passages, —God does not save us for 
his name’s sake or his mercies’ sake, but for our own sake; 
and what a misapprehension of such passages, or astonishing 
inadvertence, such a criticism would betray! We should like 
to be informed wherein the formula, “ Forgive us for Christ’s 
sake,” differs in principle or conveys any different idea from 
1 John ii. 1: “If any man sin we have an advocate with the 
Father, Jesus Christ the righteous,” or from 1 John ii. 12: 
‘‘ Because your sins are forgiven you for his name’s sake,” 
i. e., says Clarke, ‘On account of Jesus Christ who had died 
for them and was now their mediator at the right hand of 
God”? How does it differ in principle from Christ’s own 
words, “ Whatsoever ye shall ask the Father in my name, 
that will I do, that the Father may be glorified in the Son”? 
(John xiv. 13), or from what Peter says (Acts iv. 12), 
‘“‘ Neither is there salvation in any other; for there is none 
other name under heaven given among men whereby we must 
be saved’? Wakefield, indeed, renders the last clause of 
Eph. iv. 32, “on account of his name”; but how this differs 
in sense from “ for Christ’s sake,” we cannot perceive. The 
preference of one form instead of the other is a matter of 
taste, not of principle or of doctrine. In 2 Cor. xii. 10, 
‘Therefore I take pleasure in infirmities . . . . for 
Christ’s sake,” is‘changed, in the last clause, to “ endured for 
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Christ,” by Conybeare; and to “in behalf of Christ,” by 
Noyes; but it all amounts to the same thing, whichever of 
these renderings we adopt. Eph. iv. 32 is rendered by Noyes, 
‘Even as God in Christ forgave you’’; and by the Baptist 
Bible Union, “ As also God in Christ forgave you.” These 
renderings may be more modern, more literal, more precise, 
but we cannot see that the common rendering of this passage, 
when compared with other passages containing the same con- 
struction, conveys any gross error, or is in any way bettered 
by Dr. Brooks’ amendment. 

On page 171 occurs the following passage:.“ The fear of 
the Lord is only ‘ the beginning of wisdom,’ we are told; and 
that which appeals to our fears, or to any corresponding ele- 
ment of our nature, is the very lowest and meanest of all the 
appeals that can be made to us.” We read this passage with 
pain. We think the author mistaken in the interpretation he 
puts upon the phrase, “ the beginning of wisdom.” The mar- 
ginal rendering of it, in Prov. i. 7, is, “the principal part.” 
That arche sophias (Sept.) and principium sapientie (Vul.) 
are not to be understood in the lowest sense, of the coarsest, 
rudest sort of wisdom, but of the chief or principal part, 
seems clear. It is true that arche, in Greek, denotes, prima- 
rily, a beginning, what is first in time and place; but secondly, 
by metonymy of a person, the first in rank, dignity, honor, 
power, as prince, magistrate, potentate ; and in composition it 
generally has the force of chief, as Arch-angel, Arch-bishop. 
Christ is‘ the beginning, the first-born from the dead” (hos 
estin arche, Col. i. 18), ‘that in all things he might have the 
preéminence.” Hence the propriety of one of the noblest 
passages in that sublimest of all the books of Scripture (Job 
xxviii. 28): “ Behold, the fear of the Lord, that is wisdom ; 
and to depart from evil is understanding”; where “ The fear 
of the Lord” and “to depart from evil” are parallel and 
equivalent expressions. If, then, the fear of the Lord is the 
same thing as to keep his commandments (Ps. cxi. 10) and 
to hate evil, it seems not correct to say that such passages 
appeal to what is lowest and meanest in our natures, and we 
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fear that such a statement, so unqualified and so unguarded, 
will encourage a shallow flippancy in such as are little inclined 
to reflection. Christ is not the beginning of the Creation of 
God (arche tes ktiseos, Rev. iii. 14) in the lowest, but in the 
highest sense ; he is the first and the last, the beginning and 
the end, the Alpha and the Omega; and so is “the fear of 
God” among human acquisitions, for it embraces the whole 
of religion. When Job says (xv. 4): “ Yea, thou castest off 
fear, and restrainest prayer before God,” the two clauses are 
equivalent. In all the passages referred to, the word in the 
Greek, for fear, is phobos, which has two recognized and 
clearly distinguishable meanings: Ist, literally, fear, terror, 
affright ; and 2d, reverence, respect, honor, e. g., towards per- 
sons, hence religion, piety. So in the Hebrew, the word cor- 
responding to phobos means, first, to tremble (radically) ; next, 
to fear, to be afraid; then, to be upright, pious. And .Gese- 
nius shows (Heb. and Eng. Lex.) that “in like manner in 
Syriac and Arabic, verbs of fearing are also transferred to 
religion and piety.” 

These different senses occur sometimes in very close con- 
nection, yet are easily discriminated, as in 1 Sam. xii. 20-25: 
* And Samuel said unto the people, Fear not [i. e., be not 
_ disheartened, despair not]: ye have done all this wickedness ; 
yet turn not aside from following the Lord, but serve the Lord 
with all your heart . . . . Only fear the Lord [i. e., 
honor, reverence, and obey him], and serve him in truth with 
all your heart. But if ye shall still do wickedly, ye shall be 
consumed, both ye and your king” [Saul]. Did the fear of 
the Lord, as the Bible uses that phrase, indicate the lowest 
and meanest motive to a life of piety, what must we think of 
Peter’s exhortations to maintain “a chaste conversation, 
coupled with fear,” to “ honor all men, love the brotherhood, 
fear God, honor the king”? (1 Pet. iii. 2, ii. 17). Was Peter 
addressing low motives to men, giving them mere initial, 
rudimentary lessons in virtue, dealing out milk for babes; or 
was he not rather giving to men of mature minds, instruction, 
good then, good now, and good for all time? If not, what 
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are we to think of Paul’s idea, “ Having therefore these 
promises, dearly beloved, let us cleanse ourselves from all 
filthiness of the flesh and spirit, perfecting holiness in the fear 
of the Lord”? “Wherefore we, receiving a kingdom which 
cannot be moved, let us have grace whereby we may serve 
God acceptably with reverence and godly fear” (2 Cor. vii. 1, 
Heb. xii. 28)? Itis true in Zacharias’ thanksgiving at the 
birth of John the Baptist, he prays that God “would grant 
unto us that we being delivered out of the hands of our ene- 
mies might serve him without fear,” aphobos, i. e., without 
fear of men; that they might be delivered from the fear of 
their enemies as well as out of their power (Luke i. 74). 
Zacharias, says Paige, “speaks as a Jew; and, in common 
with his countrymen, rejoices in hope of a speedy deliverance 
from the oppressor, and liberty of conscience to worship God 
without fear.” Aphobos here signifies “ with confidence” 
(Rob. Lex.). In the same sense, evidently, this original 
word is used in 1 Cor. xvi. 10: “If Timotheus come, see 
that he may be with you without fear”; i.e., says Clarke, 
“That he may be treated well and not be perplexed with your 
jealousies and divisions.” And also in Phil. i. 14: “ And 
many of the brethren in the Lord, waxing confident by my 
bonds, are much more bold to speak the word without fear,” 
i. e., with confidence, boldly. But in Jude (12) we havea 
different usage, where the Apostle speaks of the filthy dream- 
ers of his time as “ feeding themselves without fear” (apho- 
bos), i. e., without reverence for God, without regard for the 
consequences, without religious scruple, or consideration for 
health, prudence, or reason. And when Peter says (1 Ep. 
iii. 15), “ Sanctify the Lord:God in your hearts, and be ready 
always to give an answer to every man that asketh youa 
reason of the hope that is in you with meekness and fear,” we 
must think it not a low or unworthy feeling which it is recom- 
mended us to cherish, and that, when not to fear God means 
(as it does in the Bible) to harden the heart and run riot in 
sin, happy is the man that feareth alway (Prov. xxviii. 14). 
We do not doubt that there is a low and unworthy fear, a 
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“fear that hath punishment” or torment, and that perfect 
love casteth out such fear. There is, too,a true and noble 
and wholesome fear, synonymous with reverence, as Helen 
expressed her respect for her father-in-law, Priam: 

** Dear second father, whom at once I fear and honor” 
(Iliad, ix. 215, Bryant’s version). 

The different uses and shades of meaning of the word fear 
are to be ascertained from the wsus loquendi, the court of final 
appeal. There are many injunctions in the Scriptures against 
the fear of men, and for an obvious reason. Thus (1 Pet. 
iii. 14), “ Be not afraid of their terror, neither be troubled,” 
literally, “fear not their fear.” This is quoted, apparently, 
from Isa. viii. 12, 18, which is a very instructive passage: 
“Say ye not a Confederacy to all them to whom this people 
shall say a Confederacy; neither fear ye their fear nor be 
afraid. Sanctify the Lord of hosts himself, and let him be 
your fear and let him be your dread” (Compare i. 7-12). 
Our Saviour himself, whom we cannot suspect of urging upon 
men the lowest and meanest of motives, while dissuading his 
disciples from the fear of men which bringeth a snare, ex- 
pressly enjoins it upon them to fear God (See Matt. x. 28, 
and Luke xii. 4, 5). 

There is another class of passages to be noticed, wherein a 
totally different original word is translated fear in the New 
Testament; a word never applied to God at all, and always 
used in a bad sense. As, “ God hath not given us the spirit 
of fear (deilia), but of power, of love, and of a sound mind” 
(2 Tim. i. 7). “Let not your heart be troubled, neither let 
it be afraid” (deiliatos, John xiv. 27). ‘ Why are ye fearful 
(deilot), O ye of little faith?’ In Rev. (xxi. 8) the fearful 
(deilois) are associated in condemnation with “ the unbeliev- 
ing and abominable.” But since it is said in Acts ix. 31 that 
the Christians then “had rest throughout all Judea and Gali- 
lee and Samaria, and were edified, and, walking in the fear of 
the Lord ( phobo tow kuriow), were multiplied,” we think it 
will be a sad day for any man when there is no fear of God 
before his eyes; and, morever, that all the sentimental and 
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emotional love in the world that has not in it a rib of firmer 
material, a backbone of reverence, respect, honor (called fear 
in the Bible), cannot fulfill the whole law of any family or 
state on earth, nor of the Lord on high. We conclude what 
we have to say on this head with an apt and forcible passage 
from Archbishop Leighton : 


“The fear of God turns other fears out of doors; there is 
no room for them where this great fear is ; and though greater 
than they all, yet it disturbs not as they do, yea, it brings as 
great quiet as they brought trouble. It is an ease to have but 
one thing for the heart to deal withal, for many times the 
multitude of carnal fears is more troublesome than their 
weight, as flies, that vex most by their number. Again, this 
fear is not a terrible apprehension of God as an enemy, but a 
sweet, composed reverence of God as our King, yea, as our 
Father ; as very great, but no less good than great; so highly 
esteeming his favor, as fearing most of all things to offend 
him in any kind. His children fear him for his goodness; 
are afraid to lose sight of that, or to deprive themselves of 
any of its influences; desire to live in his favor, and then, for 
ts _ they are not very thoughtful” (Note on 1 Peter 
iii. 15). 


On page 241 Dr. Brooks quotes Isa. xl. 2, and comments 
on it as follows: “Speak ye comfortably to Jerusalem, and 
ery unto her, that . . . . her iniquity is pardoned, for 
she hath received of the Lord’s hand double (a strong eastern 
expression for a full equivalent) for all her sins.” Now we 
have strong doubts of the appositeness of this passage to his 
purpose, and even of the correctness of his interpretation of it. 

In the first place, it would be more exact to say that “ the 
Hebrews used the word dowble to express plenty of anything” 
(McKnight on 1 Tim. v.17). Thus, “The elders who labor 
in word and doctrine are worthy of double honor.” Elisha 
prayed that a double portion of Elijah’s spirit might rest on 
him (2 Kings ii. 9). It was said of spiritual Babylon, 
*¢ Double unto her double according to her works; in the cup 
which she hath filled, fill to her double” (Rev. xviii. 6). 
And by Jeremiah the Lord said, “I will recompense their 
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iniquity and their sin double. Let them be confounded that per- 
secute me ; bring upon them the day of evil, and destroy them 
with a double destruction” (xvi. 18, xvii. 18). Notwith- 
standing these passages, which seem to bear out Dr. Brooks’ 
interpretation of Isa. xl. 2, yet we think the last-named pas- 
sage refers to a very different subject. The whole tenor of 
this part of Isaiah’s prophecy is consolatory, comforting the 
Jews with the assurance that God had bestowed on them not 
a double punishment for all their sins, but a double measure 
of mercy, favor, and blessing. It is true that Kimchi, in the 
twelfth century, indulged in the fanciful supposition that 
‘“‘double”’ here refers to the two captivities and emigrations 
suffered by the Israelites ; the first, the Babylonish Captivity, 
and the second, that which they are now enduring; but his 
supposition is of little value, because unsupported by evi- 
dence. Bishop Lowth says the Hebrew word rendered “ sins,” 
in our version, often signifies “ punishment for sin,” and that 
‘it is more agreeable to the tenor of this consolatory message 
to understand it as a promise of ample recompense for the 
effects of past displeasure, on the reconciliation of God to his 
returning people.” He further’says that the expression in 
the Hebrew is elliptical, and translates the latter clause thus: 
*‘ She shall receive at the hand of Jehovah [blessings] double 
to the punishment of all her sins.” Now Adam Clarke quotes 
the observations of Lowth with approbation, and says, more- 
over, that his “ translation of Isaiah is by far the best that 
has ever been made of this sublime prophet; as he thor- 
oughly understood his language, so he entered deeply into his 
spirit.” 

The passage under notice is illustrated by Isa. lxi. 6, 7: 
“‘ But ye shall be named the priests of the Lord; men shall 
call you the ministers of our God; ye shall eat the riches of 
the Gentiles, and in their glory shall ye boast yourselves. 
For your shame ye shall have double [i. e., “‘ double glory,” 
Orton’s Note], and for confusion they shall rejoice in their 
portion ; therefore in their land they shall possess the double : 
everlasting joy shall be upon them.” Lowth renders the last 
verse thus: , 
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“Instead of your shame, ye shall receive a double inheritance; 
And in your ignominy, ye shall rejoice in their portion: 
For in their land a double share shall ye inherit; 
And everlasting gladness shall ye possess.” 

Compare Job xlii. 10: “The Lord gave Job twice as much 
as he had before”; marginal rendering, “added all that had 
been to Job unto the double” ; and Zech. ix. 12: “Turn you 
to the strongholds, ye prisoners of hope; even to-day do I 
declare that I will render double unto them;” i. e., says 
Poole, “‘ Hither more than thy fathers ever received, or double, 
that is, twice as much good enjoyed, as ever was thy evil suf- 
fered, as Isa. xl. 2”; or, as Adam Clarke says, “I will give 
unto them an abundance of peace and salvation”; and no 
other sense can agree with the context. (See verses 12-17.) 
From all these authorities, from the import of passages paral- 
le) with Isa. xl. 2, and from the tenor of the connection in 
which it stands, it must, we think, be regarded as a prophecy 
of abundance of future good, of enlarged prosperity, and 
enduring peace, such as should throw the former miseries of 
the Jews into insignificance. It is a proclamation of abun- 
dance of blessings over and above all that they had suffered 
in consequence of their sins.® 

We have space to notice but one other topic which we think 
has received inadequate treatment by Dr. Brooks, and that is 
the Fatherhood of God; which is not set forth with that 
clearness and discrimination which is desirable in a standard 
work on Universalism. Every reader of the Scriptures is 
aware of the different senses in which God is called our 
Father and we his children. Mankind are all children of 
God by descent and creation, irrespective of moral character ; 
and as the terms son and child are sometimes, nay, very 
often, used in their secondary sense, to denote a relation of 


8 A friend communicates the following translation from the German of some obser- 
vations of Delitsch on Isa. xl. 2: “ The third sentence repeats in a more elevated and 
fuller tone the contents of the preceding. . . . Gesenius, Hitzig, Ewald, Umbreit, 
Stier and Hahn understand the “ double’’ of the double grace which Jerusalem shall 
receive, instead of the double punishment which she has suffered. It is not to be 
taken judicially, in which case God would appear over-just, and therefore unjust. 

The turning-point from wrath to love has come, and as this wrath was two- 
fold, so with like intensity will his long-restrained love now break forth.” 
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dependence, resemblance, likeness, so it often happens that man- 
kind, by perversity and alienation of heart, are said to have a 
parentage the opposite of the Divine. All this we suppose is 
plain. Now it will not do to say that God is the universal 
Father, in both senses at once. The point is manifestly 
important, and ought to be stated and argued with a just dis- 
crimination of the different senses in which, both in the 
Scriptures and in common parlance, we use the terms Father- 
hood of God and the sonship of men. There is considerable 
allowance to be made for the free play of these terms in their 
spiritual and secondary sense, but they are never to be con- 
founded with mere natural descent. Dr. Brooks says (p. 125), 
we are all “alike children of the same God,” which is true. 
When he-says (p. 121), “No sin can strike its corrosions 
deep enough to make a child of God anything but a child,” it 
seems to us that the language is liable to misconception, 
that it is liable to convey a false or true statement ac- 
cording to the different definitions his words are capable of 
receiving. He surely cannot mean to deny that sin can strike 
its corrosions deep enough to make a man a child of the devil. 
He may say that he is speaking of natural sonship by crea- 
tion, which cannot be destroyed by any act of the creature 
(though this is an admitted truism, and not much to the pres- 
ent purpose), and that he is not speaking of the special and 
spiritual sonship spoken of by Paul in Rom. viii. 14, “ For as 
many as are led by the Spirit of God, they are the sons of 
God.” The sweeping assertion referred to, and some others 
similar to it, are liable to cause those ignorant of Universal- 
ism to trip and stumble, by giving them an impression that 
we disbelieve in the idea of sonship by a new spiritual birth, 
and that we do not admit that men may by sin forfeit their 
right to be called the children of God and become the chil- 
dren of the wicked one. With regard to the Fatherhood of 
God, that truth stands “ without variableness or the shadow 
of turning,” whatever may be the fact in regard to our son- 
ship. Judging from imperfect human examples, from what 
we know of the paternal relation as it exists among creatures 
like ourselves, 
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“ We know that if there be any love which is unmindful of 
all merely selfish aims, and centers singly upon its objects, it 
is this. We know that if there be any sentiment which tri- 
umphs over all obstacles and rejoices in personal sacrifices ; 
which animates all our labors day by day, and all the day, 
and wakes and watches by night; which gains new intensity 
from the trials it is called to endure, and new fervor, depth, 
and tenderness from unwelcome and forbidding events ; which 
outlasts the absence, outlives the life, and survives the unwor- 
thiness of its objects,—it is parental love. We know that 
words are cold and powerless to describe it, that there is 
more felt in any single pulsation of a parent’s heart, that 
there is more seen in any single glance of parental affection, 
that there is more heard in any single tone of parental endear- 
ment, than the most gifted tongue can tell. And yet this 
sentiment, strongly and purely as it exists in human bosoms, 
is but a faint and shadowy emblem of our heavenly Father’s 
love. It only gives us some intimation of the nature of the 
sentiment, but falls as far beneath the great reality as the 
earth is beneath the heavens.” 4 


As a counterpart and corollary of the Fatherhood of God, 


we justly emphasize the brotherhood of mankind, that is, 
their organic unity and descent from a common Father. 
Here is our strong and invincible ground on which to main- 
tain the universal Fatherhood of God; but it is clear that 
though he can never be to us other than a Father, in the full- 
est and highest sense, in his own character and disposition, we 
may and do alienate ourselves from him and cease to be wor-- 
thy of his love. Hence the paradoxical language of Christ, 
in Matt. v. 45, “Love your enemies . . . . that ye may 
be the children of your Father which is in heaven.” Allow 
for the metaphorical use of the word “ children,” and all is 
clear. If, then, “‘ As many as are led by the Spirit of God, 
are the children of God,” the negative implication plainly fol- 
lows, viz., that as many as are not led by the Spirit are not 
the children of God, i. e., in the highest and best sense; and 
in order that they may become such, something must take 
place beyond and better than mere descent and creation. 


4 From “ Divine Influence,” by the late Rev. John Brazer, D. D. 
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God is then the Father of men in two different senses; as the 
Creator and Benefactor of all mankind, he is the Universal 
Father ; but he is the Father of the just and pure man ina 
higher sense. Those. who have been born of the Spirit, 
regenerated, redeemed, having their sins blotted out and their 
persons accepted in the Beloved, and united to Jesus Christ 
by a living faith, may cry “ Abba, Father,” with child-like 
confidence and with a propriety unknown before. To be the 
children of Abraham by natural descent is one thing; to be 
reckoned “ with faithful Abraham,” as heirs of the promises, 
is another. For the Gentiles, who were aliens from the Com- 
monwealth of Israel, according to the flesh, are by faith 
adopted into the spiritual family of Abraham, while the nat- 
ural stock was cut off. It was said, “I will call them my 
people which were not my people.” As, then, some are truly 
called, in Scripture language, the children of Belial, no man 
should say that God is the Father of such, except in the pri- 
mary sense of the term, and to do so is to play and trifle with 
language, for it is absurd to say that men can have two 
fathers in directly opposite senses; or, what is equivalent, 
that a man can bear diametrically opposite characters at the 
same time. God is the Father of an impenitent, ungodly 
man in one sense, while he is the Father of the penitent 
believer in two senses. To address all sorts of men with the 
appellation “ Dearly beloved brethren in the Lord,” without 
distinguishing between the godly and the ungodly, seems to 
be the offence of those in the olden time “ who discerned not 
between the righteous and the wicked, between those who 
serve God and those who serve him not” (Mal. iii. 18). It 
seems like flattery and falsehood to address the besotted and 
sensual blasphemer, as a dear brother in the Lord. We may 
pity him; we ought to do him all the good in our power, for 
that is what we are commanded to do, and thus imitate our 
heavenly Father’s ceaseless and impartial beneficence, ‘ even 
to the unthankful and evil.” But then we are not to cast 
pearls before swine, nor ignore the distinctions between right 
and wrong, virtue and vice; for how can that benefit a bad 
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man? Nor is anything gained by any ambiguity in setting 
forth any truth. We are instructed by the voice of inspira- 
tion to have no fellowship with the unfruitful works of dark- 
ness, but (and here is a passage we would emphiasize, because 
it is a sample of innumerable others), “Come out from 
among them and be ye separate, saith the Lord, and touch 
not the unclean thing, and I will receive you, and will be a 
Father to you, and ye shall be my sons and daughters, saith 
the Lord Almighty ” (2 Cor. vi. 17, 18). 


ARTICLE XXIII. 


Contributions to the History of Universalism. 


Unper this head we propose hereafter to bring together 
such facts, opinions, and notices, as we may chance to meet 
in our reading, or as our correspondents may furnish us, 
relating to the history of Universalism, or bearing, whether 
more or less directly, upon our denominational faith. It has 
been an object with the Quarterly heretofore to give some 
attention to this subject, though less perhaps than its impor- 
tance might seem to demand, and in a form less distinct than 
might be thought most desirable. As our heading indicates, 
we do not propose to write chapters of history; our object is 
much humbler; it is to furnish materials for history, and 
place them where they will be accessible to some future writer 
who may have leisure and ambition to put them in better 
form. Of course we shall attempt neither chronological order 
nor any degree of completeness. Sometimes we may give a 
brief biographical sketch, at others a translation from some 
foreign work. Sometimes we shall be able to do no more 
than present a mere notice, or possibly a simple reference. 

There is a very general impression in the religious world 
about us that Universalism is either quite new—a thing 
unheard of in ancient times—or that it has been believed 
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only by a few ignorant and immoral persons, wholly unworthy 
of notice, whether we consider their opinions or their lives. 
It can, therefore, do no great harm to the intelligence or the 
charity of our religious opposers to be informed that our great 
doctrine of the final victory of Christ has been neither novel 
nor contemptible, whether we speak of ancient or modern 
times. In the early Christian church, say for four or five cen- 
turies, many of the brightest names, both for their learning, 
their piety, and efficient Christian labors, were, with us, 
believers in the final salvation of the whole human race. In 
respect to their intelligence, Doederlein, a distinguished Ger- 
man theologian of the latter part of the former century, 
assures us that “the more eminent for learning any one was 
in Christian antiquity, the more he cherished and defended 
the hope that punishments must finally come to an end.” In 
no age has there been a more humble, earnest, devoted, o¥ 
laborious Christian than Origen, — “no saint,” says Dr. Jor- 
tin, “ but worth a hundred saints that might be named,’ — 
ai once the greatest scholar of his times and an avowed Uni- 
versalist. As Clement of Alexandria, his predecessor in the 
Theological School of that city, was one before him, so a 
great many of Origen’s scholars followed him in the same 
faith, and that too while they rose to the highest dignities and 
filled many of the most important places of the church. Nor 
was Universalism confined to the East, where the language of 
the New Testament was the native tongue of Christians; but 
it was widely believed in the West also, where the Latin lan- 
guage was spoken. Gieseler, in his Church History, tells us 
that “‘ the belief in the inalienable capacity for improvement 
in all rational beings, and the limited duration of punishment, 
was so general in the West that, whatever may be said of its 
not having risen without the influence of Origen’s school, it 
had become entirely independent of it.” And it is well 
known that Augustine, about the year 400, while insisting 
upon the eternity of punishment, which was a favorite doc- 
rine with him, still frankly confesses that there were ‘‘ some, 
nay, a great many — quam plurimi”’ — in his day who rejected 
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it, and in the language of the Psalmist asked, as well they 
might, “Hath God forgotten to be gracious? Hath he in 
anger shut up his tender mercies ?” 

In the Ancient History of Universalism, by Dr. Ballou, 
will be found a brief account of the controversy that ended 
about the middle of the sixth century, in the final condemna- 
tion of our blessed faith. In this work, envy and malice had 
more to do than love of truth or love. of Christ, and worldly 
policy was far more influential than the spirit of our holy reli- 
gion. From that time to the present the doctrine of inter- 
minable torments has been in the special care and keeping of 
the Roman church, which has industriously used it, as Nebu- 
chadnezzar did his fiery furnace, for its own aggrandizement 
and the extension of its spiritual power; and to-day that ter- 
rikle doctrine is the tower of strength to the papal church. 
As might be expected, the fear of hell has signally failed to 
produce, in that communion, and every other we are ac- 
quainted with, more than a very moderate degree of intelli- 
gence or virtue, and but for the infallibility of that venerable 
church, it might seem high time to adopt some better motive 
to make men good, noble, and happy. 

During the dark ages, as they are ee called, we find 
only occasional traces of Universalism, and most of them 
were soon blotted out in blood. According to Du Pin, him- 
self a learned and candid Romanist, they had few heretics for 
several centuries, and these, as we may imagine, were easily 
disposed of; meanwhile, a part of the community yielded 
“implicit faith” to whatever the rulers of the church dic- 
tated, and the remainder, though still Catholics, “ abandoned 
themselves to gross sensualities for the gratification of their 
brutal appetites, rather than the vices of the mind, to which 
none but ingenious persons are liable.” Long before the 
Reformation, however, a better day was dawning. In opposi- 
tion to the dry and worthless subtleties of the schoolmen, and 
the mere externalism of the church, which embodied all reli- 
gion in forms and ceremonies, there arose in the bosom of the 
church a school of mystics which exerted a powerful influence 
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in keeping alive the spirit of Christianity, and finally became, 
under the providence of God, the most potent means of pre- 
paring the way and introducing the Reformation. Their his- 
tory has never been written, though Dr. Ullmann, in his 
‘ Reformers before the Reformation,” has given some admira- 
ble sketches of a few of the most important of them. They 
were quiet men, more inclined to contemplation than to 
action, and therefore better qualified for sowing the seed than 
reaping the harvest. Some of these, it appears, a century 
before Luther, had recognized Universalism, and most of 
them, it may be assumed, held truths which would naturally 
ead to that doctrine, if in fact they did not necessitate it. 
This readily helps us to account for the early development of 
Universalism in the Reformation, and the tendencies of both 
Luther and Zwingle to very moderate views respecting the 
damned, and everlasting punishments. 

Of Universalism since the Reformation, there ought to be 
little occasion to speak. Notwithstanding its condemnation 
in the Augsburg Confession and the Confessions of other 
Protestant churches, it has found many advocates in every 
Protestant country, and reckons among its friends some of 
the wisest and best Christians of every generation. And the 
fact cannot be disguised that the number is becoming greater 
and greater. Every step the world takes in civilization and 
in humanity, every discovery it makes of new instances of 
the divine wisdom and goodness, in its tireless activity in the 
realm of Nature, every softening influence Christianity itself 
is exerting upon the individual or society, upon institutions 
and laws, brings men more and more towards the great doc- 
trine we have received and profess,,and renders the tremen- 
dous dogma of endless hell-torments so much the more abhor- 
rent, and to the Christian mind and heart at once inconsistent 
with the whole spirit of that benign religion, and in a universe 


created and governed by a God whose nature is love, simply 
impossible. 
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The Hebrew Constitution on National Education. 


Ir has become fashionable of late among a certain class of self- 
supposed wise men, to speak lightly of the Bible records, and espe- 
cially to question the authenticity and genuineness of the books of 
Moses, and to challenge the wisdom and beneficence of his institu- 
tions, the political soundness and morality of his laws. We have 
thought, therefore, that it might be profitable and acceptable to our 
readers to devote a few pages, from time to time, to the discussion of 
these questions. 

_ In doing this we shall make liberal use of the materials furnished 

by the book whose title is given below. Years ago we read the work 
with exceeding interest, and greatly to our instruction. We regard it 
as one of the most learned and useful works on the Hebrew Consti- 
tution and legislation, and the best exhibition of the wisdom and 
statesmanship of Moses, which has ever been produced. It is an 
honor to American scholarship, and deserves not only respectful 
attention from theologians and Biblical students, but also, in connec- 
tion with the laws of Moses, the profound study of statesmen and 
legislators. We cordially commend the volume to our clergy, assur- 
ing them that they will never regret its purchase, but will find them- 
selves enriched by its perusal far beyond its cost. The subject 
selected for the ‘present article is 

The Provisions made for the Education of the People by the Mosaie 
Law, or the Hebrew Constitution. 

The wise men of Ameriga, the founders of the several states of 
our confederation, were not the first of mankind to see the importance 
of general education, or the bearing of it on the usefulness and hap- 
piness of the people, and on the stability of their institutions and the 
proper administration of the laws. Moses understood, as well as the 
Pilgrim Fathers, that an ignorant people cannot be a free people; 


Commentaries on the Laws of the Ancient Hebrews; with an Introductory Essay 
on Civil Society and Government. By E. C. Wines, D. D., LL. D., President of the 
City University of St. Louis. Presbyterian Board of Publication, Philadelphia. 
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that intelligence, knowledge of, the laws and institutions, and of the 
constitution under which they live, and of the responsibilities growing 
out of them, are essential to the maintenance of their liberties. 

Maimonides, a learned and distinguished Jew of the twelfth cen- 
tury, in his work on the study of the Law, says, “ Every Israelite, 
whether poor or rich, healthy or sick, old or young, is obliged to 
study the law; and even if so poor as to be maintained by charity, if 
he have a wife and children, he must devote some time to daily and 
nightly meditation of it.” In the sixth chapter of Deuteronomy we 
have this: “ Now these are the commandments, the statutes, and the 
judgments, which the Lord your God commanded to teach you, that 
ye might do them in the land whither ye go to possess it: that thou 
mightest fear the Lord to keep them, thou and thy son, and thy son’s 
son, all the days of thy life; and that thy days may be prolonged. 
And thou shalt teach them diligently unto thy children, and shalt 
talk of them when thou sittest in thine house, and when thou walkest 
by the way, and when thou liest down, and when thou risest up. 
And thou shalt bind them for a sign upon thine hand, and they shall 
be as frontlets between thine eyes. And thou shalt write them upon 
the posts of thine house, and upon thy gates.” 

These directions witness to the exceeding diligence with which the 
law provided for the instruction of children and youth, and their 
growth in political and civil knowledge, as well as in the doctrines 
and precepts of religion. At home and abroad, in the domestic cir- 
cle, and journeying by the way, morning and evening, the Jewish 
parent was to see to it that his children had learned their daily les- 
sons, and were growing up in useful knowledge. Even the walls and 
gates of his house were to contribute to the work of instruction. 
Important precepts, and leading statutes, and laws or commandments 
essential to the social well-being or political integrity of the people, 
were written about the house in places most likely to attract atten- 
tion ; so that the young people might have constantly before them the 
words of wisdom and experience, the statutes of the land, and the 
testimonies of the Lord. The same thing in spirit we see now in 
the large letters, words, and sentences on the walls of Sunday School 
rooms. 

Of course all this implies, of necessity, the previous teaching of 
reading and writing. The parents could not be universally com- 
manded to write, or the children to read, if these arts of reading and 
writing were not as common as the command is general. The fact 
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seems to be obvious from this very law, that these elementary 
branches of what we call a common ‘school education, were as gener- 
ally taught among the Jews, three thousand years ago, as among us. 
There is no doubt that the Jewish nation was far beyond all other 
nations of antiquity in these useful accomplishments, and in the gen- 
eral information consequent upon them. 

Then there was a series of national festivals intended, as one among 
other things, to commemorate great events in their history, as the 
fourth of July or the twenty-second of February with us. And par- 
ents were required to instruct their children into the meaning of these 
festivals, and to acquaint them with the events out of which they 
grew. rod. xiii. 14. The Passover was to remind them of their 
deliverance from Egypt; the Pentecost of the giving of the Law; 
the Feast of Tabernacles of their hardships, and of the Lord’s help, 
in the wilderness ; andthe monumental stones at Gilgal of the pas- . 
sage of the Jordan. All these kept the people and their children 
well informed in the leading facts of the national history, and so far 
educated them. 

A significant fact is mentioned in the account of the reformation 
attempted by Jehoshaphat. He seems to have understood the excel- 
lent wisdom of the Mosaic policy in regard to education; and one of 
the first steps he took was to send the priests and Levites throughout 
the country, from city to city, to teach the people in the laws of the 
land, and in the knowledge of God, to explain to them the character 
of the government and of the national worship, and their duties in 
these respects. 

These facts are sufficient to show that the state under the Hebrew 
constitution looked as carefully to the interests of education, and 
made, all things considered, as ample provisions for instructing the 
people, and their children, in the civil, political and literary knowl- 
edge of the times, as was made by our Pilgrim ancestors, or as is 
made by the State of Massachusetts to-day. Moses intended that 
the masses should have part in the management of public affairs. 
Each man was to feel that he was a part of the state, and that in him 
resided a proportionate part of political power, to be employed 
through the agency of his vote. To this end every man must know, 
and feel the responsibility attached to power, and his obligation and. 
accountability to God for the right use of it. We say every man, for 
we must remember that democratic equality and action were funda- 
mental to the Hebrew constitution. All stood on the same level, all 
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had the same rights, and all were bound by the same duties and 
responsibilities. 

It was great praise to Rome that children were to be instructed in 
the laws of the twelve tables; but practically this applied only to the 
higher and wealthier classes. But Moses legislated for all ranks and 
conditions, and it was a settled policy with him that no one, however 
humble or poor, should grow up in ignorance. Not only were the 
means provided, but legal care was taken that the means should be 
used, and every child properly educated so that he might become a 
capable, useful, and virtuous citizen. 

The facts already presented, scanty as they are, discover to us that 
the idea and substance of our system of universal education have 
been anticipated by some thirty centuries. It is true the Hebrews 
had not our common schools, but their education, though mostly con- 
ducted under the family roof by parents, was yet as truly national as 
ours. And it implies ability and acquirements on the part of parents, 
to impart the instruction required by law; which is certainly more 
than can be predicated of all parents, even now, in this country, with 
all our variety of schools, and the supervisory care of the state. 

But there is another important. feature of Hebrew education wor- 
thy of notice. It embraced the moral and social elements of our 
nature, as well as the intellectual. The law required an early and 
constant culture of the disposition, judgment, manners, and habits of 
the child, and a thorough discipline of the passions and appetites. 
The greatest pains were taken to inform the youth of Israel of their 
duties to themselves and to each other, of their obligations and 
responsibilities as citizens of the commonwealth, as well as of their 
rights, personal and political. 

Beside this, they were to be taught faithfully and with seriousness, 
of the great doctrines of the Law; of Jehovah, his unity and suprem- 
acy, his relation to them as their sovereign and their God, their sub- 
jection to his righteous laws, and the certainty with which he rewards 
righteousness and punishes wickedness. They had no Sunday 
Schools, in which this duty was transferred to others; but it was the 
sacred duty of parents, a work to be done at the hearthside, morning 
and evening, faithfully and affectionately; not as a task, but as a 


1 How long have we had a truant law? And how far with this are we in advance 
of Moses? These comparisons will be likely to take somewhat from the boastful 
spirit of modern times, and will lead us to a more just estimate of the institutions of 
the old Hebrew Republic, and of the practical wisdom of Moses. 
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thing the parental heart should delight in, and choose out of love 
and an anxious desire to assure the future welfare of the child. 

We are not over-confident that Christian parents of .the nineteenth 
century after Christ are, in this part of education, greatly in advance 
of Jewish parents of the tenth century before Christ. The home of 
the child, the sanctuary of the domestic affections, is the place where 
the heart must be educated, the moral nature developed, the feelings 
trained, the early seed of religious truth planted, nursed ‘into life, and 
watched over from day to day until they have ripened into the fruits 
of a good life. 

We may learn something from the old Hebrew Law, and be prof- 

ited by the wisdom of Moses and the example of the Jews. The 
work of moral education must be parental in order to be effective ; 
and to this end there must be religious culture on the-part of parents 
themselves, a reverence for God and his law, a recognition of our 
common dependence on his bounty for all we are, and all we possess ; 
some show of gratitude and faith toward him; some evidence, open 
to the children, that God really is believed in, and worshipped, and 
loved. 
This the Jewish republic sought .to accomplish by making the law 
of God the “higher law,” supreme over the state and the individual ; 
by causing that law to be read as a daily lesson to the people, by 
making obedience to that law the first duty of the citizen, political as 
well as religious; by compelling the parent to educate his child in 
the knowledge of that law, which, as we have said, requires prior 
knowledge on his part, in order to teach it. 

So did the Mosaic institutions look to the education of the whole 
man, mental, moral, and spiritual, and thus prepared the way to 
make the child a blessing to his parents, and the man a blessing to 
the state. If we do not imitate the example, we must at least honor 
the practical statesmanship and political foresight of the Legislator. 

We think it true statesmanship, and very convincing evidence of 
political wisdom, to educate the youth of a country in a knowledge 
of its laws, its civil and social institutions, of their political rights, 
privileges, and duties; but we have the highest evidence of these 
qualities, when we find them educated, at the same time, to know and 
feel that these rights and privileges are to be enjoyed, and these 
duties and responsibilities are to be discharged, in the fear of God, 
and in the love of man. Liberty only stands firmly when it rests on 
the everlasting foundations of knowledge and religion. 
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Let the Bible, then, be the daily reading-book of our children. 
Educate them in the knowledge of its truths. Teach them to rever- 
ence its precepts, to be obedient to its spirit, that they may live long 
in the land which the Lord their God hath given them; that they 
may guard the civil and religious institutions of the country from for- 
eign conspiracy and aggression, and from treason and rebellion at 
home and hand down to those who shall follow them, the inestimable 
and glorious*heritage received from those who went before them in 
the knowledge, and the fear, and the love of God. 


Discovery of a New Manuscript of the Pentateuch. 


WE take the following account of an important discovery in Bibli- 
cal literature from Appleton’s Journal, a magazine of whose merits 
we have spoken elsewhere. If Dr. Levishon is right in his conclu- 
sious, we have what may be regarded as a sensation in the Biblical 
world —a copy of the Books of Moses written when the first temple 
was in its glory! If, as proposed, the manuscript is reproduced in 
fac-simile, we trust that some of opr public libraries will secure cop- 
ies. ‘The learned Professor says he has noted “ten thousand varia- 
tions” from the Hebrew text, though he says nothing as to their 
character. Time will show whether or not these will lead to any 
important corrections of the received text. We can hardly doubt 
that they will, and that some of those passages which now embarrass 
the critic, the scientist, and the historian, may by some various read- 
ing be relieved of all difficulty, and reveal at once the exact thought 
of the sacred writer: 


“The Samaritans —a mongrel people who inhabited Samaria after 
the ten tribes had been carried away, with very little Israelitish blood 
in their veins, but who mixed up Judaism and idolatry, worshipped in 
a temple on Mount Gerizim, which they built in opposition to the 
one on Mount Zion — received, it is said, through a Levitical priest, 
sent to them from Babylon, a copy of the Pentateuch written in the 
old Hebrew character. This manner of writing they ever preserved. 
It appears now on coins, medals, some minor writings, and in the 
Samaritan Pentateuch in Walton’s celebrated Polyglot. The latter, 
however, is not considered pure. There are also, in the British 
Museum, several volumes of Samaritan, that include the Pentateuch, 
and some liturgies and ceremonials. Of their age we cannot speak ; 
but they are all in the ancient character, which, Havernick says, 1s 
‘identical with the old Hebrew.’ 
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Owing to the exclusiveness of the Samaritans, and the jealous 
spirit with which they have always secluded their writings, until 
within the last twenty years, it has been a difficult matter to obtain 
any of their manuscripts. Within the period referred to, however, a 
change has come over the spirit of the Samaritans; 3nd the volumes, 
now in the British Museum, have been obtained. Germany, like- 
wise, has procured some manuscripts through Prof. Petterman, of 
Berlin. Among them is a Pentateuch. But, a few years since, a 
discovery of great importance was made. Dr. Basilius Levishon, a 
distinguished member of the Russian establishment in Jerusalem, - 
‘got hold,’ we are informed, ‘of a large-sized vellum Samaritan Pen- 
tateuch, defective in a few leaves at the beginning and end, and 
which he believes to have been written during the days of the first 
temple, which was destroyed B. C. 588” The London Atheneum 
gives the following as the reasons which induced Dr. Levishon to 
assign so remote a date to this valuable codex: 

1. ‘The extreme reserve with which the priestly family in Nablous 
have guarded it from the knowledge even of their own sect, and the 
assertion of the priest from whom it was obtained. 

2. The fact of its not being divided into chapters, or sections of 
any kind, except as books, such as Genesis, Exodus, etc. 

3. The names of several priests found in marginal scraps about 
the volume, recording occurrences connected with its preservation — 
the names coinciding with the priesfly genealogy in his possession. 

4, The express statement, in a marginal observation, that the vol- 
-ume had escaped a peril of fire during the time of Zerubbabel, 
B. C. 530. 

Dr. Levishon, who, though a member of the Russo-Greek Church, 
is of Hebrew origin, and familiar with the Samaritan, as well as with 
the Masoretic Hebrew, aided by a learned assistant, devoted much 
time to his highly-prized manuscript, and, we believe, proposes to 
reproduce it in fac-simile for the benefit of the leading European 
libraries.” 


Antiquarian Discoveries. 


Every year brings to light some new facts indicating how little, 
with all our researches, we know of the history of the past; how lit- 
tle we know of the peoples who have preceded us as occupants of 
the earth, of the ages in which they lived, their civilization, arts, lit- 
erature, political and social condition. How imperfect the knowledge 
of our own continent, of the races who held possession centuries 
before our coming; centuries, perhaps, before the wild Indian began 
his roving life here. It may turn out yet that this continent is the 
Old World instead of the New, old historically as well as geologi- 
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cally. It is very certain that evidences are steadily accumulating in 
proof of the fact that a portion of Western North America was, in 
the far-off centuries, inhabited by a race very different from the rov- 
ing Indian tribes whom Europeans found here at the time of their 
arrival. 

Some time ago, Capt. Adams, of the United States Army, returned 
from the Colorado River, whither he had been sent for the purpose 
of exploration and discovery, and made his Report to the Govern- 
ment, which will probably in due time be printed, and fill about one 
thousand pages. In this he has presented some astounding facts in 
proof of the position he assumes, that Arizona, and indeed the entire 
West, was evidently inhabited by a civilized, enterprising, and culti- 
vated people some seven or eight hundred years ago. He found 
numerous and extensive ruins of cities, and towns large and small, 
which he thoroughly explored; tools of the most excellent and artis- 
tic construction were found in quantities in and about the various 
mines; gold, silver, iron, coal, and lead mines were discovered, and 
all of them gave unquestioned evidence of having been worked by 
expert artisans. Capt. Adams says there is no doubt that the great 
wealth of this country lies burfed in its mines. He found many 
thousand acres of barley, wheat, rye, and corn growing wild. His 
report will be embellished with numerous maps of the scenery and 
plates of the discoveries made during his explorations. , 

In addition to this we have, from a correspondent of the Cleave- 
land Herald, writing from Arizona, an account of some very interest- 
ing observations made by a party from the military post at Camp 
Verde, in the vicinity of which are found numerous caves among the 
hills that give evidence of having been occupied by a race now prob- 
ably extinct. It is supposed that this ancient people preceded the 
Aztecs of Mexico. The explorations were in the neighborhood of 
what is known as “ Montezuma’s Well,” and the following is from the 
description given of these Caves: 

“The openings are built up with masonry through which are left 
small entrances and loopholes for protection. The walls overhead 
are blackened with the smoke of their fires, now so old that it will 
not rub off. The plastered walls show the prints of their hands as 
plainly as if they were made but yesterday. Corn cobs, pieces of 
gourds, and seeds are found in the plaster, which is conclusive proof 
that they were an agricultural people; and for a similar reason it is 
believed that they were a manufacturing people, as a good article of 


cloth and pieces of common twine have been found in these caves, 
and which were preserved in the same manner. 
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To-day we discovered a new cave which no white man had ever 
seen before; it was evidently the Gibraltar of this ancient city — the 
name of which to us is forever lost. Upon entering the great front 
room, in every direction were seen little rooms, where niches in the 
rocks had been built up with loopholed walls, forming, as it were, 
counterscarp galleries, as interior lines of defence, impregnable to 
any enemy except starvation. 

These caves are a strange place to live in; some of them are up 
almost perpendicular walls of rock to a considerable height. And 
under extreme difficulties, with an incredible’amount of labor, they 
have carried great rocks, immense timbers, and other building mate- 
rial, where it is almost impossible now for a man to go. 

Stone, metals upon which they ground their corn, acorns, and mes- 
quit beans, pieces of broken ollas in which they cooked their food, 
and pieces of pottery, painted and glazed, are found everywhere. It 
seems as if every inhabitable place teemed with life, and that this 
country was once as densely populated as any of the Eastern States 
of the Union are to-day. 

The most perfect of any of these ruins, and which is in the best 
state of preservation, is in a cave on Beaver Creek, about one mile 
and a half from Camp Verde. It is in a perpendicular wall of rock, 
between two and three hundred feet in height; the lower entrance is 
over one hundred feet above the valley below. It is four stories in 
height, and, like all of the others, has its interior lines of defence. 
The floors are elahorately constructed of small timbers covered with 
straight sticks placed closely together, and upon this is placed the 
cement for flooring, usually six inches thick. ‘The upper floors seem 
to have been constructed entirely for defence. A wall breast high 
overhangs the whole structure, from which can be seen the entire 
surrounding country, and from its giddy height a stone can be thrown 
into the river, one hundred and fifty feet below. 

The excellent state of preservation of the wood and materials used 
in these caves is due to their sheltered position and the dry, hot cli- 
mate of the country. Were it not for this, nothing would have béen 
known of these people, as everything perishable which has been used 
in the construction of these houses has decayed whenever it has been 
exposed to the weather. 

Much has been said of these ruins, and many speculations have 
been made as to the builders; but it is all speculation, as no one 
knows who they were.” 


It is plain enough that the people described in this account are a 
different race from those whose remains were explored by Capt. 
Adams. The one lived in cities and towns, built houses and temples, 
and were highly civilized; the other lived in caves, and were mani- 
festly barbarous. Which of these peoples were the older? which 
preceded the other? Did the civilized race drive out the barbarous 
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tribes? and did these take refuge in the caves, and fortify themselves 
against further attack? Evidently their elaborate defences indicate 
that they were exposed to enemies stronger than themselves, and 
whom they greatly feared. But this being the case, what became of 
their conquerors, the builders of Capt. Adams’ cities, the people who 
opened the mines of gold and silver, iron and lead? Were they in 
turn invaded and conquered by the savages who roamed the Western 
wilderness when Columbus discovered America? And then the prior 
question which presses for answer — Whence came this civilized peo- 
ple? Were they a primitive, indigenous race, coming up slowly 
from the savage state to civilization? or did they enter the country 
already civilized, and possess themselves of it by the right of might? 
If so, from what land, or continent, did they come as a civilized peo- 
ple? Were they the Aztecs, or contemporary with them? or were 
they the predecessors, or the successors of these? ‘These questions 
must remain for the present unanswered. Future researches may 
gather up new and important facts, from which it may be possible to 
frame a satisfaetory theory as to the origin and true character of these 
ancient ruins, these fragments of perished peoples. 

Then there is Haster Island in the Pacific Ocean, in latitude 27.10, 
longitude 109.30, thirteen miles by ten, some fifteen hundred miles 
from any inhabited land, with the exception of Pitcairn Island. The 
island has lately been visited, for the first time almost since Capt. 
Cook discovered it. It contains about nine hundred inhabitants, who 
are fast dying out, being in the most destitute and helpless condition. 
“ About four years ago,” says the officer who furnishes this account, 


“the Peruvians kidnapped eighteen hundred of the men, and this in 
a measure accounts for their present wretched state; the women and 


children and old men left not being able to cultivate the land.” They 


speak the same language as the Marquesans, or nearly so. He pro- 
ceeds as follows: 


“ Capt. Cook alludes to the large stone images he saw here. Bear- 
ing this in mind, we organized a search, and met with great success. 
We found at least one hundred and fifty, and no doubt there are 
many more. Some of them are enormous, over thirty feet high by 
nine wide. I saw one twenty-two feet long and fourteen wide. 
They appear to have been cut or carved with stone chisels, and are 
believed to be the work of a former race, now perhaps extinct. At 
any rate, it is strange to find such remains on an island so entirely 
isolated, inhabited only by savages, apparently, quite unable to con- 
ceive the idea of making anything of the sort. Most of these images 
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have been thrown down on their faces, and so remain ; but in the side 
of the crater of a large volcano at the far end of the island there are 
sixteen, all standing upright; outside the crater there are also a num- 
ber of others all in the same position. This desolate crater, guarded 
as i@Mvere within and without by these hideous, still, stone men, is a 
spectacle almost worth the voyage. It is clear that once the place 
must have been densely populated, because some of these images 
weigh between twenty and thirty tons, and, besides the quantity of 
work in carving them, it must have been an immense labor, and have 
required great strength, to carry them for miles over a rugged and 
difficult country, and rear them upright where they stand.” 


Where are the people who wrought these strange, huge monu- 
ments, transported them over the rugged country, and up the sides of 
the volcano, and set them up there as a testimony to after genera- | 
tions of their superstitions, their art, and their mechanical skill? 
Did they perish on their island home, as the present race is perish- 
ing; or did they abandon it, and go elsewhere? And if so, in what 
kind of ships or boats? And in what kind of craft did the savages 
now inhabiting the island reach it, and whence came they over the 
wide waste of waters? Or, if they are the descendants of those who 
made the images, how long has it taken to fall away int their pres- 
eat barbarism? And, before all other questions, when and how was 
this lonely little spot, of less than one hundred and thirty square 
miles, and fifteen hundred miles away from any inhabited land, ori- 
ginally peopled ? 

But the tracks on the top of “Enchanted Mountain,” so called by 
the Indians, in North-eastern Georgia, suggest questions which go 
back still farther. Here in the solid rock, it is said, there are what 
appear to be the prints of human feet and hands, to the number of 
one hundred and thirty-six. The smallest foot-track is four inches in 
length, and of perfect shape; the largest is seventeen inches in 
length and nearly eight inches wide, and, unlike the others, has 
six toes, 

“One of the Andian traditions is curious, for it shows that they 
had a vague idea of Noah’s flood before the advent of the white man. 
The story has been handed down among the aborigines that it was 
the landing-place of the great canoe, after the deluge, and the tracks 
were made by the people in the canoe, as they stepped out upon the 
rocks, which had been made soft by the long inundation.” 

But who made these tracks upon the Enchanted Mountain? If 
they are tracks of human feet, then whose feet, and at what age of 
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the world? If they were chiselled out by human hands, whose 
hands, and when? With all our science, and antiquarian lore, no 
man can tell. 


* 
Religious World. 


The Bible is steadily gaining ground in Italy and Spain. The 
British and Foreign Bible Society, during 1869, disposed of twenty- 
six thousand copies of the entire Scriptures in Italy. The colpor- 
teurs are well received, and in some cases are protected by the people 
from the persecutions of the priests. In Spain the Scottish National 
Bible Society has sold four thousand Bibles and one hundred thou- 
sand religious books and tracts during the same period, while the 
American Bible Society is said to have sold three hundred thousand 
copies of the Bible, Psalms, and:the New Testament. General Prim 
and the Speaker of the Cortes approve the efforts made in this 
department ; and when in the City of Toledo the priests endeavored 
by violence to stop the sale, the civil authorities interfered, and 
ordered the work to go on. The result was that five thousand vol- 
umes were disposed of, and the Word was preached to crowds of 
eager listeners. 


— The changes going on in the Mohammedan world, particularly 
in the European part of it, are really wonderful, when it is remem- 
bered with what bigoted opposition all improvements and progress 
are met by orthodox Mussulmen, and especially the priesthood, who 
regard all departure from the ancient traditions as so much impiety 
and treason. Twenty years ago there was but one Turkish news- 
paper in the whole kingdom, and that was an official one. Now, the 
English, French, and even the Italians, have their journals in Con- 
stantinople. Arabic, Persian, Turkish, Roumanian, Servian, Bulga- 
rian, Hebrew, and illustrated and comic papers are not wanting. A 
journal devoted to the interests of woman appeared not long ago, 
under the title of Progress, and now has a good subscription list. A 
Turkish journal, called the Orakir, printed with Armenian letters, 
has just appeared. ‘The Catholic Armenian journal of Constantino- 
ple lately received a “warning” from the government, on account of 
intolerance and the ultramontane heresies. 


— The following citations from “ Barclay’s Apology” are given, 
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by the Methodist Quarterly, as a tolerably conclusive reply to the 
assertion, now so often made, that Calvinism does not teach that God 
decrees the sin or damnation of any human being. “If Calvin and 
his followers,” says Dr. Whedon, “do not here teach that God decrees 
the sin and damns the sinner for the sin decreed, please let it be 
shown.” We give the paragraph, with its authorities, as a matter of 
convenience to our readers for future reference : 


“<T say, that by the ordination and will of God Adam fell. God 

would have man to fall. Man is blinded by the will and command- 
ment of God. We refer the causes of hardening us to God. The 
highest or remote cause of hardening is the will of God. It follow- 
eth that the hidden counsel of God is the cause of hardening.’ ? 
These are Calvin’s expressions. ‘God, saith! Beza, ‘hath predes- 
tinated not only unto damnation, but also unto the causes of it, 
whomsoever we meet.’? ‘The decree of God cannot be excluded 
from the causes of corruption.’* ‘It is certain,’ saith Zanchius, ‘that 
God is the first cause of obduration. Reprobates are held so fast 
under God’s almighty decree that they cannot but sin and perish.’ * 
‘It is the opinion,’ saith Parzeus, ‘of our doctors, that God did inev-. 
itably decree the temptation and fall of man. The creature sinneth 
indeed necessarily, by the most just judgment of God. Our men 
do most rightly affirm that the fall of man was necessary and inevita- 
ble, not by accident, because of God’s decree.’® ‘God,’ saith Mar- 
tyr, ‘doth incline and force the wills of wicked men into great sins.’ ® 
‘God, saith Zuinglius, ‘moveth the robber to kill. He killeth, God 
forcing him thereunto. But thou wilt say, He is forced to sin; I 
permit, truly, that he is forced.’” ‘ Reprobate persons,’ saith Pisca- 
tor, ‘are absolutely ordained to this twofold end—to undergo ever- 
lasting punishment, and necessarily to sin; and therefore to sin, that 
they may be justly punished.’ ” ® 


> 


— The Report of the American Board of Foreign Missions fur- 
nishes some interesting and encouraging facts regarding the spread of 
Christianity among heathen nations. In Asia Minor, Syria, and Per- 
sia, where fifty years ago there was not a single station or preacher, 
there are now 100 churches, and 500 native preachers distributed 
among 300 towns and cities. In the Turkish Empire 40,000 have 
been taught to read by the agents of a single missionary station. The 
150,000,000 of people speaking Arabic, scattered from Gibraltar to 


1Calvin in cap. 8, Gen. Id. 1. Inst. c. 18. S., Id. lib. de Preed. Id. lib. de Provid. Id. 
Inst. c. 28, S. 1. 
2 Beza, lib. de Preed. 81d. de Pred. ad. Art. 1. 
* Zanch. de Excecat. q. 5. Id. Ib. 5 de Nat., Dei. cap. 2, de Pred. 
5 Pareus,.lib. 3, de Amis, gratie, c. 2. Ibid. c. 1. 
®Martyrin Rom. 7 Zuing. lib. de Prov.c.5. 8 Resp..ad Vorst. pa. 1, p. 120. 
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China, have the Bible in their own language. For two thousand 
miles along the West Coast of Africa churches are established, minis- 
tered to by 200 native pastors. In India 600 missionaries are at 
work, and 50,000 communicants witness to their success. Twenty 
years ago the converts numbered fifty or sixty, while now they are 
counted by thousands, and the whole land is open to missionary enter- 
prise. 

And as to the Pacific islands, where sixty years ago there was not 
a convert, and where there were moral debasement, cruelty and misery 
not rivalled elsewhere in the world, there is scarcely a group of 
islands which, has not been visited by missionaries, native or foreign. 
Christian communities embracing more than 200,000 people gather 
for Sabbath worship. A few yams or cocoa nuts were all the natives 
had for trade; but now invoices of cotton and sugar for exportation 
have risen to millions of dollars. 

It is just half a century since the first Burmese convert, Moung 
Nau, was baptized; and now there are 390 churches planted in the 
Burman towns and Karen jungles, with 20,000 names on their rec- 
ords. ‘They are ministered to by more than 400 native pastors and 
preachers. Schools of learning and theological training have been 
established, the Bible has been translated, the language of the jungle 
people reduced to writing, books printed, a desire for knowledge 
excited, Christianity tolerated, and the whole government and people 
made to teel the elevating power of Christianity. During the last 
year more than 1,000 converts were baptized. 

Fifty years ago, the Moravians excepted, a single church would have 
convened all the missionaries, and native converts, of all the mission 
fields of all the missionary societies in the world. That little company 
has now become 1,800 missionaries, 8,000 native preachers, 300,000 
communicants, and a Christian community of more than a million. 

— “Hours at Home” is giving a series of hitherto unpublished 
letters by Charlotte Bronte, in whom, as our readers know, we have 
a denominational interest. There is perhaps no writer of modern 
times in whose personal history and experiences there is so general 
and intense an interest. Her biography by Mrs. Gaskell reveals 
much of the inner life of this rare and marvellous genius; but in the 
letters now for the first time given to the world we have new pictures 
of the strange, sad life at Haworth, and at the houses of the heart- 
less rich where she lived as governess; new revelations of her 
patient, heroic sufferings; new evidences of the purity and beauty of 
her fine and gentle nature. 





CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


1. History of England from the Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish 
—_ By James Anthony Froude. Vols. xi., xii. Charles Scribner & Co. pp. 

With these noble volumes ends the noble work of Froude; to 
which neither the present, nor the last, century has produced a supe- 
rior. Injits exhaustive examination of original authorities, and in 
the careful comparison and sifting of contradictory testimonies, it has, 
more than any other historical work, reminded us of Gibbon’s Decline 
and Fall — and it surpasses this as a monument of labor and patience, 
by as much as it is more difficult and painful to decipher thousands 
of pages of manuscript than to read the same number of pages of 
fair and open print. Think of nine hundred volumes of MSS. depos- 
ited in the British Museum as the foundation and authentication of 
his history ; and as a warning to all surface critics who may challenge 
the accuracy of his statements, or the justness of his conclusions. 

Of course Froude has been criticised —so was Gibbon — but in 
both cases those who attempted it have found it dangerous question- 
ing the facts, or the general accuracy of the historian, whatever might 
be said of his opinions. Mr. Froude writes in an earnest spirit, and 
sometimes seems to occupy the place of the advocate instead of the 
judge, but he never leaves his readers in. the dark as to the authori- 
ties for his opinions. Substantially he says, “ Reader, there are the 
facts and authorities; and this is my conclusion regarding them — but 
you can judge for yourself, as I have done.” And though we may 
occasionally hesitate, with the feeling that some traits of character 
are overdrawn, no one who has read his portraitures can deny that 
he has a clearer conception of the prominent actors of the period cov- 
ered by his pages, than he ever had before — Henry VIII., Eliza- 
beth, Mary Queen of Scots, Burleigh, Leicester, Walsingham, Drake, 
etc. And no one can question the fact that until the issue of these 
volumes we have never had a full and exhaustive narrative of the 
most important period in the history of England and the English 
People since the reign of Alfred — the revolt against the domination 
of the Papal Hierarchy, the establishment of the Reformation, and 
placing England in the front rank of the Protestant Powers. And 
here it is in truth a Church history, as well as a history of the State. 

As for ourselves, we confess to having, through the help of Froude 
and Motley, a very different idea of Elizabeth, from that entertained 
in earlier life. She is no longer the model queen; no longer the 
high-minded, daring, generous, splendid character who filled the ideal 
of our school-days—but a conceited, selfish, obstinate, vulgar, 
miserly, unprincipled woman; and a queen who sacrificed conscience 
and religion, if she had either, to politics; who never acknowledged 
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an- obligation, seldom kept her pledges, never hesitated to sacrifice 
her friends and advisers to her own passions or interests, and, while a 
Protestant by force of circumstances, was a Catholic at heart. 

And we must make like confession in regard to Mary, Queen of 
Scots. Our early admiration and sympathy for this beautiful and 
unhappy woman have well-nigh disappeared under the pressure of 
Mr. Froude’s incontestable facts and documents. She is no longer a 
martyr, political or religious, but a corrupt, heartless, and criminal 
woman, an adulteress and a murderer; while the really tragic fea- 
tures of her execution are so overlaid with the drapery of mere act- 
ing and the studied attempt at dramatic effect, that we forget to pity 
the victim, or to blame her rival who finally won in the queenly duel. 
No one has helped us to see all the details of this so distinctly as Mr. 
Froude. 


1The April number of the Catholic Review says that John Hosack, a Protestant ‘ 

Lawyer of Edinburg, has recently issued a volume entitled ‘‘ Mary, Queen of Scots, 
and to Accusers,” in which he entirely demolishes Mr. Froude’s narrative of Mary; 
and that the same work is done by Jules Gauthier, of Paris, in his Histoire du Marie 
Stuart. The last is said to have made “a discovery among the Simancas MSS of 
documents that prove beyond all question that the silver-casket letters were forgeries.”’ 
And it is but fair te say that, in the June number, his statement respecting Mary’s 
letter of “ passionate gratitude’’ and confession to Elizabeth, is badly damaged. 


Mr. Froude has greatly modified our thought of Henry VIII., but 
has not so completely revolutionized it as in regard to Elizabeth and 
Mary ; yet we are glad to feel that Henry is not the monster we used 
to think him; that he is in fact a man, not very unlike his fellows. 

As we said, these volumes finish the work. We heartily thank 
the publishers for their part, so faithfully done. Now is the time to 
procure it; for with unequalled liberality they have issued a new and 
popular edition, excellent in paper, type, and binding, for the aston- 
ishingly low price of $1.25 per volume. We advise our friends to 
procure it, and they will find it equal in interest to any narrative, 
epic, or novel they have ever read. The style is marked by simplic- 
ity and clearness, and is full of force and fire ; while scenes, incidents, 
and characters are reproduced with the vividness and distinctness of 
real life and action. 


2. Sketches of Creation: A Popular View of some of the Grand Conclusions of the 
Sciences in Reference to the History of Matter and of Life. Together with a State- 
ment of the Intimations of Science respecting the Primordial Condition and the Ulti- 
mate Destiny of the Earth and the Solar System. By Alexander Winehell, LL. D. 
Professor of Geology, Zoology, and Botany in the University of Michigan, an 
Director of the State Geological Survey. With Illustrations. -i2mo., pp. 459. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1870. 


The value of this volume rests on its encyclopedic statement of the 
astronomical and geological facts-of the discussion, and not on its 
theories and speculations. As a compact and lucid statement of the 
facts, we heartily;commend it. We know of no single volume that 
contains so concise and intelligible an account of the geological 
changes through which our globe has passed, and especially the 
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northern portion of our own continent. Some of the chapters are 
models of condensation, and yet omit scarcely a single important fact 
bearing on the subjects discussed. Of this sort are those on “ Prime- 
_val Man,” “ Vitality of Buried Vegetable Germs,” “The Reign of 

Reptiles,” “The Ordeal by Water” (we were several years, at inter- 
vals, gathering the facts crowded into this single chapter), “The 
Front of the Procession of Life,” “The Reign of Ice,” and “ Popu- 
lar Beliefs in Periodical Catastrophes to the Universe.” We have 
derived more information, and a clearer view of the chronological 
sequence of facts, from these chapters than from anything else we 
have ever read; and those who read. and assimilate the contents of 
these chapters, will find themselves able to follow more understand- 
ingly the confused, and often contradictory statements, and bewilder- 
ing speculations, of geological writers. 

“And this leads to the remark, that when our author enters upon 
speculations, as in the closing chapters of this book, the reader will 
take them for what they are worth. If, however, his flights were less 
lofty, and his style less inflated and stilty, in this portion of his work, 
it would lose nothing in value. Whether the mountains will be 
levelled, the land disappear, the flood return, the sun cool off, univer- 
sal winter prevail, the machinery of the heavens run down, and chaos 
come again, we cannot say; but at all events it is so little likely to 
come in our time, that we advise our nervous readers neither to 
lose their appetite nor their sleep on this account. 

Prof. Winchell says it must be admitted that Primeval Man was a 
barbarian; but he was not the connecting link between the mddern 
man and the ape. There is no proof that he had not the faculty of 
speech, and all the moral and intellectual powers, as perfectly as the 
man of to-day. He thinks the Glacier period hardly yet closed, 
remnants of which may be seen in the Alps, as well as elsewhere — 
the vast antiquity claimed for man cannot, therefore, be maintained 
— his co-existence with the cave bear and mammoth only proves that 
these animals lived at a much later period than has been supposed. 

The author shows himself to be familiar with all the discoveries, 
problems, and theories which agitate the scientific and theological 
world; and, while he writes in the interests of science, he writes in a 
reverent and religious spirit. We are glad to learn that he proposes 
another volume discussing “The Antiquity and Unity of the Human 
Race, The Primeval Condition of Man, Harmony of Mosaic and 
Geologic Cosmogonies, Mosaic Deluge, Natural Evil, Development, 
The Foreshadowing of Man’s Birth-Place, Teleological and Homo- 
logical Design in Nature.” 


8. The Monks before Christ: Their Spirit and Their History. By John Edgar 
Johnson. Boston: A. Williams & Co. 

With a portion of this volume our readers are already familiar, 
the first chapter having appeared in the Quarterly for January, 1870; 
and a large portion of “the remainder we had the pleasure of reading 
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in manuscript. Mr. Johnson is known among us as a young man of 
fine mind and scholarly attainments; and all who become acquainted 
with this little book, will quickly discover that he is an original 
thinker, a diligent student, and a devourer of books. He enters in it 
upon a field of inquiry almost untrodden in our language, and he has 
certainly gathered up much information that is equally fresh and 
interesting. He: has shown himself competent to the handling of 
critical and historical questions which seldom attract the atténtion, or 
command the study, of those just entering the ministry; and we 
must confess to some feeling of pride that a volume which bears so 
many marks of scholarship, and gives such fair promise of the future, 
should emanate from one of the youngest men in our ministry. We 
hope it will challenge the attention and emufation of his brethren. 

4, American Political Economy; including Strictures on the Management of the 
Currency and the Finances since 1861. With a Chart showing the Fluctuations in 
the Price of Gold. By Francis Bowen, Alford Professor of Natural Religion, Moral 
Philosophy, and Civil Polity in Harvard College. Charles Scribner & Co. 

This is one of the volumes which make us regret that our narrow 
limits forbid extracts in proof of the justice of our commendations. 
The last ten chapters of this book are among the most intelligible, 
able, and conclusive statements of the difficult problems of Money, 
Taxation, Labor, National Debt, Banking, Commercial Crises, Tariff, 
the Protective System, and kindred subjects, which are to be found in 
any work in the English language. Every American who trades, 
manufactures, or labors, should read the book; and every one who 
pays taxes—and who does not? We may not always agree with 
him. We do not accept his doctrine regarding the payment of the 
public debt, but what he says is worth reading. We do not believe 
that to-day should bear its own burthen, and to-morrow’s also; that 
this generation should pay all the debts, and the next reap all the 
benefits. 

' No people on earth should feel the importance of informing them- 
selves on these subjects more than the people of this country, no peo- 
ple are more directly responsible for the shape these questions take, 
and the good or evil influence they exert on individual and national 
life and growth; and, therefore, if they refuse to inform themselves 
touching the principles and legislation which daily press’ upon them 
in every dollar they earn or spend, in every pound of tea or coffee 
they use, in every garment they wear, in house and furniture, in 
every book they read or pleasure they enjoy, in every article of use 
or ornament, they must not complain of selfish legislation which 


ignores the interests of the people and nation for the benefit of classes ' 
or particular sections of country. 


Here we have an American book, a’treatise on American Political 
Economy, written by one of the ablest thinkers among us. Let it 
be read of all, and it will discover to all the wisdom and profit of 
giving this subject, so important, so all-pervading in its influence, a 
more prominent place in the educational programme of our colleges 
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and academical institutions. It will, at all events, demonstrate the 
absurdity of sending men to Congress to legislate on these questions 
of vital national interest, who know as much about them as a Pawnee 
Indian knows of Sanscrit. We advise members of Congress, if they 
must vote themselves something at the expense of the nation, to take 
a few books less to sell, and a copy of this to keep for consultation 


and study. 


5. A Day by the Fire; and Other Papers, hitherto uncollected. By Leigh Hunt. 
Roberts Brothers. 

Kind-hearted, genial, generous Leigh Hunt! who ever read a page 
of his without feeling more cheerful and hopeful, without cherishing 
for the author, and humanity generally, a larger sympathy and affec- 
tion? The author of Abou Ben Adhem, and a fellow-believer in the 
infinite goodness and the great restoration, he deserves well of all our 
readers. This volume is a medley, having rather more of genii, 
fairies, mermaids, nymphs, etc., than suits our fancy; but there are 
papers, as “ A Day by the Fire,” “A Rainy Day,” the “Demon of 
Socrates,” “ Heathen Mythology,” “ Zronautics Real and Fabulous,” 
that are in his best vein. Few men can extract so much sweetness 
out of a blade of grass, a way-side flower, a pebble, a shell, a grain 
of sand, as Leigh Hunt; and it is refreshing to a weary brain, delight 
to a barren brain, to linger over his beautiful and sunny thoughts. 


6. Traces of Picture-Writing in the Bible. By Henry A. Miles, D. D. Little, 
Brown & Company. ; 


Dr. Miles has done excellent service in the cause of true Biblical 
Interpretation by devoting his leisure to the preparation of this vol- 
ume, which we hope is the pioneer of more in the same department. 
The field is a wide one, and his large reading and observation, as well 
as his happy method of utilizing the fruits of his study and travel, 
are satisfactory security that whatever he writes will be worth read- 
ing. We hope our ministers, and all who wish to enjoy the reading 
of the Bible, will procure this pleasing volume. It will enrich them 
in many ways, not only imparting direct information, but, as we 
hinted, suggesting the sources of so much more, and the methods of 
obtaining it. 

The sketch of the first rude efforts of human thought to get objec- 
tive shape and expression, and thence through all the stages of growth 
and culture up to the rich, flexible, and polished languages of modern 
Europe, will afford equal delight and instruction. We often hear of 
the “ word-pictures” of some eloquent speaker, and these chapters 
will show that the expression has a literal as well as figurative sense. 
In the early ages words were pictures; pictures were words, whole 
sentences sometimes. For example: An Indian hieroglyph tells the 
story of Europeans coming to America by the picture of a swan 
vomiting fire! Could the three facts be written with.such brevity ? 
—white man, the white swan; coming by water, the swan swim- 
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ming ; with fire-arms, the swan vomiting fire! We all remember 
the story Herodotus tells of a Scythian prince whose territories 
Darius was about to invade. The prince simply sent him a bird, a 
mouse, a frog, and a bundle of arrows. The defiance was readily 
understood — “Unless your soldiers can rise into the air like birds, 
or hide in the earth like mice, or sink in the water like frogs, my 
arrows will find them.” 


7. Wonders of Italian Art. By Louis Viardot. Illustrated with Twenty-eight 
Engravings. Charles Scribner & Co. 

The Wonders of the Human Body. From the French. Illustrated with Forty-five 
Engravings. Charles Scribner & Co. 

The Wonders of Pompeii. By Marc Monnier. Illustrated. From the French. 
Charles Scribner & Co. 

Rameses the Great; or, Egypt 8300 Years Ago. From the French of F. De Lanoye. 
With Thirty-nine Illustrations. Charles Scribner & Co. 

The Wonders of Architecture. To which is added a Chapter on English Archi- 
tecture. By R. Donald. Charles Scribner & Co. 

The first volume, after an introductory sketch of ancient Greek 
and Roman painters and sculptors, and of Painting in the Middle 
Ages, treats severally of the Florentine, Roman, Lombard, Venetian, 
Bolognese and Neapolitan Schools, with many pleasing anecdotes of 
the great artists, and curious legends regarding the works of the great 
masters. The last is a delightful sketch of the progress of architec- 
ture, from the first rude Celtic efforts, up to the gorgeous piles of the 
Orient, the vast and massive structures of Egypt, and the classic and 
beautiful temples of Greece and Rome —all illustrated by admirable 
engravings to the number of sixty. “The Pillars of Carnac” are a 
surprise —to us: twelve hundred upright stones still remaining of a 
Druidic temple once a mile long! 

Pompeii is a popular and wonderfully graphic description of exca- 
vations and discoveries in the buried city. It is not simply the old 
story repeated, but a new story also of fresh and surprising discov- 
eries under the direction of the intelligent and enterprising Signor 
Fiorelli; the only man of them all who seems to know what to do, 
and how to do it. He is slowly unearthing this wonder of the world, 
and week after week bringing to light some new marvel ; some dwell- 
ing with all its treasures and revelations of Roman life two thousand 
years ago; some public structure, temple, statue, painting; or the 
skeletons of those who perished in that fearful outburst of flame, and 
ashes, and boiling mud. The narrative is one of intense interest, and 
we read with an ever-increasing desire to stand again on the spot, to 
enter one of the exhumed dwellings, and see it as its occupants left it 
on that fatal day, and feel that no one has come between us and 
them, that we are the first to enter since they left, eighteen hundred 
years ago. | 

Egypt is a volume of great interest, and puts into a popular form a 
portion of the curious and valuable information which has been gath- 
ered up by Egyptian scholarship in its researches among the tombs, 
monuments, and pyramids of this mysterious land. In this respect 
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the book is properly assigned to the Library of Wonders. The chap- 
ter on the “Campaigns and Monuments of Rameses the Great,” 
occupying some one hundred and fifty pages, are, if the translations 
are reliable, astonishing revelations of the political, religious, and 
social condition of Egypt 3300 years ago; and they set before us the 
character, power, conquests, and ambition of the mighty monarch 
who was a persecutor of the Hebrews, and who regarded their rapid 
increase and Asiatic origin as dangerous to his policy. The extracts 
from the “Sallier Papyrus,” the poem of Penta-our (the Egyptian 
poet-laureate fourteen centuries before our era), the account of the 
great temple of Ibsamboul, the “ piercing of a living well” (Arte- 
sian?) on the road from the Nile to Okaou, the account of the sup- 
posed labors of the Israelites, and the discoveries of M. Mariette, are 
of unequalled interest. And the spirited illustrations, beng mostly 
copies of paintings from the walls of temples and tombs, greatly help 
us to picture to ourselves the scenes described in the text. One can- 
not help thinking of the Hebrews when he looks at the representa- 
tions of the brick-makers, and the captives building a temple, front- 
ing pages 196 and 200; and then reads from a papyrus the order 
that “for twelve years these men, entrusted with the making of 
bricks, be kept and closely watched in the workshops, so as to see 
that they deliver exactly the number of bricks that they are ordered to 
make, without rest or cessation.” 


8. An Old Fashioned Girl. By Louisa M. Alcott, author of “ Little Wcmen.” Rod- 
erts Brothers. ; 


We never lay down a volume of this sort without a feeling of 
thankfulness that we have one more healthy, useful, and welcome 
addition to our Home Libraries; one more book that we can put into 
the hands of young girls with an assurance that they will get no 
harm, but much good from it. Miss Alcott deserves the thanks of 
all for writing a story so admirably suited to attract and please, and 
so eminently fitted to deliver the young from the bondage of the false 
and foolish and wicked, into the liberty of the just and true and nat- 
ural. Let mothers and daughters read this book, and they will find 
it a littie world of wisdom in these days of fashionable frivolity, 
excitement, and rivalry, of extravagance in dress and style — these 
days in which a young girl learns so much that is worthless and hurt- 
ful, and so little that will serve to make her a useful, efficient, and 
noble woman, with whom dignity, “simplicity, earnestness of pur- 
pose, and intelligence,” are never out of fashion. A sale already of 
thirty thousand copies discovers its deserved popularity. 


9. Goethe’s Herman and Dorothea. Translated by Ellen Frothingham. With Illus- 
trations. Roberts Brothers. 
As beautiful externally as exquisite taste and mechanical skill can 
make it— while within is a sweet picture of German life, by the 
greatest genius Germany has produced. The charm of the poem 
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consists in its perfect simplicity of thought and diction, the absence of 
everything sensational, its descriptive scenes, and its exhibition of 
perfect truth, purity, and honest love as the secret of true happiness 
in domestic life. In this respect it is fit companion reading for the 
preceding volume. 


10. Life of Daniel Webster. By George Ticknor Curtis, one of his Executors. 
Vol. II. New York: D. Appleton & Co. Boston: H. A. Brown, Agent. 

Probably no other life of Daniel Webster will ever be written — 
certainly no other which does not draw all .its value from this; for 
this exhausts all authentic materials, the materials furnished by Mr. 
Webster himself, by his family, and by his most intimate friends. It 
shows the great American in all the phases of his many-sided charac- 
ter; it gives a faithful portraiture of the student, the lawyer, the 
statesman, the farmer, the husband and father, the neighbor and 
friend. 

And it is this picture of the man in all these relations of his public 
and private life, that enables the reader to see him as he was; and 
which will serve to correct many false impressions regarding his 
political action and personal character. The public owe a great deal 
to Mr. Curtis for the means he has given in these volumes of forming 
a just estimate of the man, whose reputation, after all deductions 
and -qualifications, is the nation’s wealth and pride. He made mis- 
takes ; he lost opportunities, one at least for achieving greater great- 
ness even than he attained; he did not measure the depths of mean- 
ness, dishonor, and treachery to which Southern demagogues would 
descend in their devotion to slavery and self; he did not always esti- 
mate aright the strength of moral convictions at the North, especially 
in New England, on the subject of slavery and its extension. But 
all this admitted, no man can follow him through all these pages, and 
read not only his public addresses, but his private letters, and extem- 
poraneous notes and conversations, without feeling, as he surveys the 
political arena, that, seen from all sides, judged by all his actions, 
aims, and relations, he was the noblest American of them all. 

We have no thought of criticising Mr. Curtis or Mr. Webster; we 
wish only to say that we are thankful for these volumes, though writ- 
ten from the side of a warm and enduring friendship, which have fur- 
nished us with satisfactory material for correcting some of our has- 
tily formed opinions of the man and his motives. We believe more 
confidently than before reading this life in his political honesty, integ- 
rity, conscientiousness — notwithstanding his unfortunate seventh-of- 
March speech — in a word, in the thorough nobleness of his nature. 
We see, too, as never before, the genuine sweetness and charity of his 
disposition, his generous consideration of others’ motives and feelings, 
his sterling goodness of heart, his loyalty to the moral sense, and the 
truly religious and Christian feeling on which his large intellect 
rested as on a sure foundation. 

Our readers must not think that we write from any hasty conclu- 
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sions, or any reaction of feeling from previous harsh judgments. 
We ask them to read for themselves; and unless they can believe 
that Mr. Webster’s whole life was artificial, that he acted a part, that 
he was selfish or false in all his political speeches, official dispatches, 
private letters, social conversations, in the abandon of domestic retire- 
ment, in his last. utterances, in the very act of dying, their conclu- 
sions will not greatly differ from ours. We had almost said that the 
last chapter of the work is enough for this. We have seldom read 
anything more inspiring than the first half of it, or more pathetic 
and affecting than the last half; though we could have spared the 
speech on immortality, and the question, “Have I said anything 
unworthy of Daniel Webster ?” 


11. The Martyr Church: A Narrative of the Introduction, Progress, and Triumph 
of Christianity in Madagascar. With Notices of Personal Intercourse and Travel in 
that Island. With Twenty-one Illustrations. By Rev. William Ellis. Congrega- 
tional Sabbath School and Publishing Society, Boston. 

A work which we trust all our clergy will read, that they may see 
that the early history of. Christianity repeats itself in all ages; and 
that the martyr-spirit which it- inspires is as resolute, as sublime, and 
as ready for the sacrifice to-day as in the earliest ages. They will 
find in this astonishing narrative of the introduction of Christianity 
into Madagascar, of its conflicts, martyrdoms, growth, and final vic- 
tory, many passages which will remind them of the amphitheatres 
and catacombs of Rome. 

In the Quarterly for April, 1868, and for January, 1869, we gave 
our readers some facts regarding the missionary operations in Mada- 
gascar, and the sufferings of the first converts to the religion of 
Christ. In this volume they will find the whole story of fifty years’ 
labors, persecutions, martyrdoms, and triumphs. They will see how, 
as in the olden time, the spirit of Christ, the spirit of love, patient 
endurance, self-sacrifice, and forgiveness, finally conquers all evil and 
hatred, and converts the fiercest enemies into friends. ‘They will see 
how, at last, the priesthood and the idols, the magistrate and the law, 
the government and the royal authority itself, succumb to this omnip- 
otent power, and confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of 
God the Father. They will see in the native Christian soldiers’ 
refusal to acknowledge the national Christian idols, their Sunday 
devotions in their own tents, their loyalty, bravery, and kindness 
towards the vanquished, the story over again of the Christian soldiery 
of the Roman age. And in Rafaravavy, Rasalama, Paul, and Rafa- 
ralaha, they will see names worthy to stand on the record with those 
of Polycarp, Ignatius, Pothinus, Blandina Perpetua, and Felicitas. 
We heartily thank the Congregational Publishing Society, in behalf 
of the Universal Christian Church, for the American edition of this 
work. 
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12. Music Hall Sermons. By William H. H. Murray, Pastor of Park Street Church, 
Boston. Fields & Osgood. 

People in Boston and its neighborhood who heard these sermons, 
and those who read the reports of them in the daily papers, need no 
word from us in their favor. And those afar off need only to read 
the first, on “ Zhe Tenderness of God,” and they will need no word 
from us, or from any one, as a persuasive for continuing to the end. 
What resistless proof of the world’s forward march in theology, as in 
all things else, is furnished by these sermons! What a marvel that 
‘they should come from the pastor of Park Street Church — that 
church whose pulpit fifty years ago flamed up with such lurid glare, 
and emitted such a choking sulphuric odor, that people living beyond 
the Common knew when the wind was north and east of a Sunday, 
without looking at the weathercock! And that for the five points of 
Calvinism we should have, in this same pulpit, even as an occasional 
substitute, such sensible, intelligible, practical sermons, so full of 
humane sympathies and loving help, as those on “ Hope for the 
Fallen,” “The Power of Cities,” “The Moral Condition of Boston, 
and How to Improve It” —this also is a marvel. Ah, if all the pul- 
pits in the land would speak after this fashion, the creeds and dogmas 
would be comparatively harmless. 


13. Alaska and its Resources. By Wm. H. Dall, Director of the Scientific Corps of 
the late Western Union Telegraph Expedition. Lee & Shepard. 

A noble volume in all respects, alike honorable to author and pub- 
lishers ; and the first and only complete and authentic history of that, 
until recently, terra incognita, the “ Russian Possessions in North 
America,” now “ Alaska,” a part, and, as this book shows, an impor- 
tant part of our territory. The narrative is one of great interest, 
and reminds us of Hall and Kane in their Arctic explorations. ‘The 
history of the gradual discovery and occupation by the Russians, their 
conflicts with the native tribes, the manners, peculiar customs and 
superstitions of these tribes, is full and particular, being the fruits of 
three years’ residence and observation in the territory, and diligent 
examination of official records and historical authorities. And the 
minute and accurate descriptions of Geography, the River System, 
Geological Features, Minerals, Forests, Agricultural Resources, Fish- 
eries and Fur Trade, Natural History, and Scientific Observations, 
are a most valuable feature of the work, and will doubtless - attract 
the notice of the Government, and ensure it a place on the shelves of 
all our public institutions, and in every town and school library 
throughout the land, as well as on the study table of every statesman, 
scientist, and lover of literature and learning. 

Mr. Dall shows by a simple statement of facts regarding the cli- 
mate, agricultural products, proceeds of the fisheries and fur trade, 
lumber, etc., that Mr. Seward’s purchase is not so worthless as has 
been represented. Take such a fact as this, for example: In Iceland, 
where the thermometer sometimes goes down to 35 below zero, four- 
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fifths of the inhabitants derive their maintenance from agriculture. 
The number of sheep is 600,000; cattle 25,000, and horses 30,000. 
The export of wool, in 1864, was 2,229,504 pounds. Now what is 
there to hinder the Aleutian District of our newly-acquired posses- 
sions, where “the cold is never greater than zero,” from showing 
vastly richer results than these when settled and developed by Amer- 
ican enterprise? In a note on page 449, founded on information just 
received, Mr. Dall states that an experiment made in the fall of 1868 
on the island of St. Paul, Bering Sea, one hundred and sixty miles_ 
north of the Aleutian chain, has proved eminently successful. The 
whole chapter on “Climate and Agricultural Resources” is filled 
with information which will astonish those who have looked on Alaska 
as a realm of eternal ice, whose inhabitants were chiefly white bears 
and arctic foxes. As an illustration of its River System, take the 
following : 


“ The total length of the Yukon River is about eighteen hundred miles, or with all 
its windings, about two thousand miles, of which three-fourths are navigable for river 
steamers. In some places on the Lower Yukon one bank is invisible from the other. 
Above the Ramparts, including islands, the river is sometimes twenty miles wide. 
By its size and the important changes which it is always bringing about in Bering 
Sea, it is fairly entitled to rank as one of the largest rivers in the world. It is larger 
than the Ganges or the Orinoco, about the size of the Danube or the La Plata, and 
belongs to that great family of northern rivers, of which the Obi, Lena, Saskatche- 
wan, and Mackenzie arc the most prominent members.” 


Chapter VI., on the “ Fisheries and Fur-trade,” will chiefly com- 
mand the attention of the mercantile, trading, speculating, and money- 
making class; but that on the “ Aboriginal Inhabitants” will have 
most interest for the general reader. It is a new chapter in the his- 
tory of the human species, its physical and social condition, manners, 
morals, and religions. On one point we may have a lance to break 
with the author. He repeatedly states, when treating of certain 
tribes, that they have no faith in a Deity, and no knowledge of right 
and wrong, no idea of morality whatever. We question the accuracy 
of this statement. It has repeatedly been made before of other sav- 
age tribes, but after intercourse and a more exact. knowledge of their 
language, have shown it to be a mistake; as we think will be the 
case in regard to the Alaskans. But of this hereafter. 

We have only room now to say that we have greatly enjoyed this 
book, been enriched by its information, and heartily commend it to all 
our readers —while we as heartily thank the author for this fresh, 
original, and important contribution to the history of our ever- 
expanding territories, and the publisher for the elegant and attractive 
style in which it is issued. 


14. Thesaurus of English Words and Phrases; so Classified and Arranged as to 
Facilitate the Expression of Ideas and Assist in Literary Composition. By Pcter 
Mark Roget, late Secretary of the Royal Society, etc. Revised and Edited with a 
List of Foreign Words defined in English, and other Additions. By Barnas Sears, 
D. D. New American, from the Third Stereotyped London Edition, with Additions 
and Improvements. Gould & Lincoln. 
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There are three books which we have always before us when we 
sit down to write—the Bible, Roget’s Thesaurus, and Worcester’s 
Dictionary. Of course we used to write before the Thesaurus 
appeared — as we used to travel before there were railroads — but we 
hardly know how we should manage to get on now without it. It 
saves so much time and labor, so much mechanical thinking, if we 
may use the expression, in hunting for synonyms; it so enlarges and 
enriches one’s vocabulary after a year or two of use; it is so helpful 
in furnishing precisely the word or phrase for expressing the various 
and subtle shades of thought, the delicate but real difference of mean- 
ing between words which seem to be synonyms; it is so helpful, so 
almost indispensable, in every kind of composition — that, we are 
confident, no minister, lawyer, editor, public speaker, or literary man, 
once acquainted with it, will ever be without it. 

We promise our young clergymen, and literary friends, that they 
cannot do themselves a greater service than to procure this volume, 
and study it, and use it constantly. And if they will give some atten- 
tion to the “ Appendix containing Words and Phrases not Classical, 
though having an Acknowledged Currency,” they will escape, in 
writing and in speaking, many popular vulgarisms, which give neither 
force nor elegance to style; and which are much more sure to disgust 
the educated and refined, than they are to attract the coarse and com- 
mon mind. 


15. The Great Commission: or, The Christian Church constituted and charged to 
convey the Gospel to the World. By John Harris, D. D., author of “ Man Primeval,” 
“ Pre-adamite Earth,’’ etc. With an Introductory Essay, by Rev. Wm. R. Williams, 
D.D. Ninth Thousand. Gould & Lincoln. 

The Great Teacher: Characteristics of Our Lord’s Ministry. By John Harris, 
D. D. With an Introductory Essay, by Heman Humphrey, D. D., late President of 
Amherst College. Seventeenth American Edition. Gould & Lincoln. 

The immense and continued sale of these volumes shows their 
established popularity among so-called evangelical sects; but they 
are so thoroughly saturated with the theological errors of these sects, 
especially the first, that there is little satisfaction or profit in reading 
them. As an example: the first section of the second Essay, on 
“God the Father,” where it represents nature as “panting under 
God’s frown, wounded by the sin of man, and sending forth a cry, 
in which all its natural harmonies were drowned,” is simple nonsense 
—and doubly so when compared with those portions of the “ Sermon 
on the Mount” where Jesus speaks of the sunshine, the birds, and 
the lilies of the field. Of the same sort are the sections on “ Satanic 
Agency,” the “Resurrection of the Body,” the “ Final Judgment,” 
and the “Trinity.” Yet there are mixed with these some excellent 
things on the “ Authority,” “ Originality,” “Spirituality,” and “Ten- 
derness of our Lord’s Teaching.” 

The second work on Missions, though permeated with orthodoxy, 
embodies much interesting information, and is more profitable read- 
ing; and that portion recounting the “ History of Missions,” and the 
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“ Advantages of the Missionary Enterprise to the Heathen” in tem- 
poral benefits, as well as spiritual, is specially attractive and inform- 
ing. These chapters find happy illustration and confirmation in the 
work already noticed —“ The Martyr Church of Madagascar”; and 
in Anderson’s “ Hawaiian Islands,” also from the press of Gould 
& Lincoln. 


16. Home Influence. A Tale for Mothers and Daughters. 

The Mother’s Recompense. A Sequel to Home Influence. 

The Vale of Cedars. A Story of Spain in the Fifteenth Century. 

Home Scenes and Heart Studies. 

Woman’s Friendship. A Story of Domestic Life. 

The publishers, D. Appleton & Co., are issuing new editions of 
these works by Grace Aguilar, one of the most ‘popular writers of 
her day. They are gotten up in beautiful style; and how, with such 
print, paper, and binding, they can be sold for one dollar the volume, 
isa marvel. Grace Aguilar was a Jewess, remarkably gifted, of a 
lovely character, earnest and devout in spirit, and aiming in all her 
writings to instruct, elevate, and bless her sex. Her books are 
regarded as among the most healthy, useful, and pleasing which can 
be put into the hands of young women. Certainly the lessons they 
teach were never more needed than to-day ; and we should far rather 
see them in our Home and Sunday School Libraries, than the silly 
and hurtful sensational stories so often found there. 


17. The Open Way. By Rev. G.S. Weaver. Cincinnati: Williamson & Cantwell. 


This volume is timely, and will prove a useful contribution to tke 
literature of our Centenary Year. The subjects are treated in a pop- 
ular and attractive style, and the argument is lightened and enforced 
with fitting and pleasing illustrations. It is an excellent book to put 
in the hands of those who are ignorant of the doctrinal and practical 
features of our faith, and honestly desire to be informed. It will 
prove an excellent auxiliary to those engaged in Missionary work ; 
and to many, we doubt not, it will prove the “Open Way” into the 
kingdom of heaven. 


i - ba from the English Note-Books of Nathaniel Hawthorne. 2 Vois. Fields 
sgood. 

Most delightful volumes, which we never lay down without thank- 
ing the Editor and Publishers. Nobody ever looked on Man or 
Nature with such all-seeing eyes as Hawthorne’s; nobody was ever 
able to describe what he saw in such a charming and delicious way ; 
nobody could mingle such wisdom, and wit, and pathos, and beauty, 
in a single paragraph. Be sure and get these volumes before you go 
out on your summer vacation. You can take them up at any time, 
begin and end where you please, and always feel happier for your 
brief interview with the gentle and genial author. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Mary’s Grammar, interspersed with Stories, intended for the use of Children. By 
Mrs. Marcet. D. Appleton & Co. [The best thing, by a long distance, we have ever 
seen for interesting children in this dry study. We have laid it aside for use in teach- 
ing a “little woman” we know of.] . 


Czsar’s Commentaries on the Gallic War; with Explanatory Notes, a Copious Dic- 
tionary, and a Map of Gaul. By Albert Harkness, LL. D. D. Appleton & Co. [We 
have, from time to time, examined the Commentaries as annotated and prepared for 
schools by several different editors, but we can call to mind no one of them so emi- 
nently fitted to the work of instruction as this edition of Harkness. In text, Notes, 
Dictionary, map, and plans of battle-fields, it seems complete; all that can reasonably 
be desired by teacher or scholar.]} 


Old and New. [The first number of this new magazine disappointed us; but every 
number following has excelled its predecessor, until now we count it as coming nearer 
than anything in our time to our ideal of a genuine American Magazine, aiming to 
cover the whole ground of modern life and thought— religion, politics, philanthropy, 
science, philosophy, art, criticism, and general literature. We give Mr. Hale a cor- 
dial welcome to the field editorial. ] 


Elm Island Stories. The Young Ship-Builders of Elm Island. By Rev. Elijah Kel- 
logg. [This is the fifth of a most excellent series of books for boys, which we have 
read with interest, and to which we give hearty approval. We cordially endorse the 
author's words in the Preface, that “the fear of God in a young heart is a shield in 
the hour of temptation, the foundation of true courage, and the strongest incentive to 
manly effort; that he who does best for his employer does best for himself; that a 
genuine, noble boy will scorn to lead a useless life, eat the bread he has not earned, 
and live upon the bounty of parents and friends.’’} 


Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and the Song of Solomon, with Notes, Critical, Explanatory, 
and Practical, Designed for both Pastor and People. By Rev. Henry Cowles, D. D. 
D. Appleton & Co. 


Lothair. By the Right Honorable B. Disraeli. D. Appleton & Co. [This book de- 
serves a notice we have not room to give. It is more than a novel: it is a picture of 
the. perturbed and troubled condition of the public mind on the great questions of reli- 
gion and politics;. aud some splendid things are said on these matters. The cunning 
and subtile policy of the Catholic Church, in its efforts to secure wealthy converts, is 
exposed in a clear and suggestive manner: while the story of the hero and his love, 
which turns so largely on this, investe the whole with a singular charm. It is a book 
for the times — a book for Americans to read.] 


Miracles, Past and Present. By Rev, Wm. Mountford. Fields, Osgood & Co. [To 
be reviewed by a competent pen in our next number.] 


The Nation; the Foundation of Civil Order and Political Life in the United States. 
By E. Mulford. Hurd & Houghton. [We have passed it over to one of our ablest con- 
tributors for review in the October number. 


Rudiments of Theological and Moral Science’ By Rev. I. D. Williamson, D. D. 
Cincinnati: Williamson & Cantwell. [This work also will be reviewed in our Octo- 
ber number. ] 


* The Boston Lectures on Christianity and Scepticism..”’ and Dr. Clarke’s “ Steps of 
Belief’? are reserved for notice in our next issue. 


Hymns for Christian Devotion; especially adapted to the Universalist Denomina- 
tion. By J. G. Adams and E. H. Chapin. New Edition. Universalist Publishing 
House. [We desire to call the attention of our societies to this new, improved and 
beautiful edition of this Hymn Book. It is pas from new plates ; the type is en- 
larged so as to be read with ease, which adds some seventy or eighty pages to the 
book without adding anything to the price; the paper is fine, and the page fair and 
open; and in every way it is an improvemert on the old edition. 
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ARTICLE XXIV. 


Biographical Sketches. 
I. HOSEA BALLOU. 


[The history of our denomination includes two generations of departed fathers and 
leaders. Our Centennial Year is carrying us back to the first, Murray and his 
co-workers — the men who laid the foundations of our Church as a distinct organiza- 
tion. Then came the Ballous, Turner, the younger Strecters, Balfour, Whittemore, 
and their cotemporaries — differing considerably in years, but associates in labor. 
These men have nearly all gone, and the younger men who had any familiarity with 
them are fast following. Ere long, we too shall be gone. Then, with none who knew 
them living to report them, these later fathers, though their names will survive in our 
records, will become only traditions, as Murray and Winchester now are. Will not 
the Universalists of that time be as interested to gather up whatever can help toa 
knowledge of these men as we are to become acquainted, in particulars no matter 
how minute, with the men who preceded them? How did they look? What were 
their characteristics? In what estimate were they held by their associates? In 
what spirit did they do their work? will be among the questions that will be asked, 
in no idle curiosity, but in a desire to know these men as far as possible as they were 
known to those who walked by their sides. It is a commendable interest that thus 
seeks to trace the stream of any denominational history back to its sources in the 
lives and characters of the men who were chiefly instrumental in creating it. For 
this reason, it becomes important that everything bearing upon these questions touch- 
ing our pioneers shall be preserved. 

In this conviction, these Sketches are proposed. It was my privilege to be for years 
quite intimately associated with many of the men of whom I have spoken. I knew 
them not only professionally, but personally; not only in public, but in their homes 
and in the freedom of private intercourse. Some of the choicest memories of my 
life are memories of which they are part. And having material in the use of which, 
writing out of the impressions thus obtained, I could do something to present the men 
to those who come after us as they were seen and felt by us who mingled intimately 
with them, the Editor has deemed it expedient that it should be prepared for these pages. 
Let me add that, as much of what I present will be the record of personal impres- 
sions, I shall ask to be pardoned for speaking in the first person singular, and that, as 
I shall mainly use biographical material gathered years ago, I shall not be particular 
to give authorities, nor shall I spend time to ascertain whether every statement is 
clothed in my own language, or in that of the writer from whom the information was 
obtained. ] 


REGARDING the Universalist Denomination as an ecclesias- 
tical organization, JouN Murray was its founder ; but regard- 
ing it as the organization of a system of religious ideas, Hosra 
BaLov is to be honored as its father. Eminently fitting it is 
that, looking for the germ from which our Church has grown, 
we should go back to Good Luck, and dating from that first 
sermon of the sad-hearted stranger so singularly led and so 
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remarkably welcomed there, commemorate this as our Hun- 
dredth Year, gratefully recalling that stranger’s subsequent 
work, and writing his name anew upon our hearts. But 


most unfitting—an inexcusable forgetfulness of proprieties 
and obligations, it would be if, while doing. this, we should 
neglect to look also for the influences which have made us 
doctrinally what we are, and so should fail in thought to 


make reverent pilgrimage to that home of poverty among the 
rugged hills of New Hampshire, where, a few months after 
that first sermon at Good Luck, the real creator — humanly 
speaking — of the Universalist Denomination of to-day was 
born. A most ungracious thing, certainly, it would be to 
detract, however slightly, even by implication, from the just 
honor to which Murray is entitled. And yet it must not be 
forgotten that, though he preached his first sermon in 1770, 
he “seldom, if ever, declared his Universalism in public” 
until the autumn of 1774, and that one of our writers of emi- 
nent candor has said of the policy of concealment which he 
thus practiced, that “‘ we cannot exculpate him from disingen- 
uousness in this procedure ’’—a procedure which he seems 
also to have adopted on his visit to England in 1788, after he 
had been openly preaching Universalism in this country for 
fourteen years.!_ Neither, while rendering him all that is his 
due, should we fail to bear in mind that when he did openly 
proclaim Universalism, he was not the first to preach it in 

America. To say nothing of others, GzorcE DE BENNEVILLE 
preceded him by thirty years.? 

1 See “ Dogmatic and Religious History of Universalism in America,” and Note, by 
Rev. H. Ballou, 2d, D. D., Universalist Quarterly, Vol. v. p. 84. See, also, an article 
in the Quarterly, Vol. vi. p. 10, by Rev. Edward Turner, who seems to have judged this 
policy of concealment on the part of Murray, at the outset of his American labors, 
somewhat less severely. 

? 

- 2 Among the things by which, in our judgment, we should count it our sacred duty 
to mark this Centenary Year, is the adoption of some means to secure Memorials of 
these early Universalists, and especially of those who wrought with Murray to give 
form and coherence to our first organization. Something of De Benneville we know; 
something, also, of Elhanan Winchester, Thomas Barnes, and George Richards. But 
what is known of Adam and Zebulon Streeter, of Caleb Rich, of Zephaniah Lathe 


[or Laithe?], of David Ballou, of Matthew Wright, of Edward Turner, of William 
Farwell [or Farewell?], of Walter and Edwin Ferris, or of Joab Young? Who of us 
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Still less is anything to be claimed for him in respect to 
the theology we represent, with the single exception of our 
one great idea — the ultimate salvation of all men. It is not 
enough to say that, with this exception, he had no sympathy 
with what now bears the name of Universalism.2 He was 
bitterly hostile to it; so hostile as to render it quite improba- 
ble that, were he now living, the same man he was during his 
ministry, he would own, or fellowship, the denomination 
which is venerating him as its founder. The last representa- 
tive of his opinions and spirit, the eloquent Edward Mitchell, 
of New York, declined in any way to identify himself with, or, 
ecclesiastically, even to recognize, our ministers or churches. 
Living for years with Rev. Dr. Sawyer at his side, he studi- 
ously withheld from him everything that could be construed 
even indirectly into fellowship, or ministerial recognition — 
sometimes in doing so, though their personal relations were 
always pleasant, passing the line of courtesy into rudeness ; 
and I was told by a venerable lady who knew him intimately 
as a member of his church, that before his death he charged 
his children to have nothing to do with our denomination, 
but to connect themselves with the Episcopal Church. Is it 
unfair to accept him as an indication of what Murray would 
have done, had he lived so long? 

Murray is called the father of Universalism in America 
only because his first sermon proved the providential occasion 
which originated the movement from which our organization 
grew, and because he subsequently took a leading part in fur- 
thering this early organization. Really, however, he was but 
a John the Baptist, heralding a better dispensation; the 
would not give much for good portraits and reliable accounts reproducing these old 
patriarchs, and showing us the kind of men they were, as to ability, character, per- 


sonal appearance, and style of preaching? Caunot some steps be taken to rescue 
from oblivion whatever information is now accessible concerning them? 


8 For an admirable summary of Murray’s theology, as adopted from Relly, see the 
article referred to in Note 1, by Dr. Ballou, pp. 79—93. The article also furnishes not 
only a good description of Murray’s personal appearance, and of his prominent char- 
acteristics as a man and a preacher, but a valuable epitome of Winchester’s opinions, 
pp. 95—101, and extracts from Murray (p. 100), showing how he regarded the depart- 
ures from his peculiar doctrines. 
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builder who laid a few stones towards founding a very differ- 
ent structure from that which he intended. As such, let all 
the honor be accorded him to which his long, sincere, and 
arduous labors entitle him. But it is to Hosza Battov that 
we are to render our most grateful and reverent homage as 
the actual father of Universalism on this continent. He 
took up the work which Murray began; and putting into it a 
clearer insight, a keener perception of the meaning and rela- 
tions of principles, a juster Scriptural interpretation, and 
therefore a larger measure of truth, he became, under God, 
the formative mind of our young Church. Others helped ; 
but, succeeding to Murray’s leadership, he did far more than 
any other one man, by his preaching, by his pen, and by the 
inspirations of his personal force, to make us what we are. 
Two “ Lives” of Father Ballou have been published: that 
by his son, in one volume, and the larger work of Dr. Whit- 
temore, in four volumes. His fitting biography, however, is 
yet to be written. These furnish much valuable material ; 
but they were hastily prepared, and are mere narratives, with 
no attempt at any such philosophical treatment of their sub- 
ject as every such man should receive. It is not biography in 
any real sense to tell barely, no matter with what fulness of 
detail, when and where a man was born, to what places he 
went, what things he did, or said, and when and where he 
died. Genuine biography has to do with the soul; takes us 
into the inner life; dissects the influences, and exhibits the 
underlying causes and principles, of which the man was the 
product; and so introduces us to his spiritual struggles, expe- 
riences, and history, showing us how he grew, what were his 
helps and hindrances in the process, and how far he received 
from, and what in his turn he communicated to, the thought 
and life of his time and of the world. Such a biography of 
Father Ballou would be one of the most interesting and 
instructive books ever written. May we not hope that a pen 
will at some time be found competent for it? In the mean 
time, these existing Memoirs sufficiently recite the external 
details of his career, and to them any are referred who may 
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desire information beyond the mere outlines required by our 
present purpose. 

Hosea BatLou was born in Richmond, N. H., April 30, 
1771 — just seven months after the day of Murray’s first ser- 
mon at Good Luck. His father was a Baptist clergyman, 
and the circumstances amidst which his infancy and boyhood 
were cast were of the roughest sort. The town had been a 
wilderness only some ten or twelve years before, and the 
hardships inseparable from pioneer life at the best were 
intensified for the family by a poverty that nearly approached 
extreme destitution. But amidst these hardships, the boy 
grew toa robust and healthy manhood. In his nineteenth 
year he became the subject of a revival, and was admitted, 
through baptism, to the church of which his father had been 
pastor. Very soon, however, his attention was arrested by 
the arguments of Universalists, of whom there were a few in 
the neighborhood, and ere long, unable to evade the force of 
these arguments, he became a Universalist, and on this 
account, though of irreproachable character, was speedily 
excommunicated. In September, 1791, he attended the 
General Convention with his brother David (father of Rev. 
Moses Ballou, of Philadelphia), who had been for some time 
preaching Universalism ; and in October or November follow- 
ing, being not yet twenty-one years of age, he preached his 
first sermon, though with such indifferent success (resulting 
at the second attempt in a failure) that, as his own account 
says, his friends “ had their doubts whether he had a talent 
for such labor.” He persevered, however, and almost imme- 
diately began to travel, preaching and teaching school. His 


4 This is his own account of his conversion, given two or three years before his 
death, in answer to the question, “‘ What first turned your mind to Universalism?” 
“There were,’”’ he said, “a few in the region where I lived, who believed in the doc- 
trine of Universal Salvation, with whom I conversed. They urged, in addition to 
some Scripture which favored the doctrine, the fact that all Christian people profess 
to love all mankind, and are in the constant habit of offering prayers which corres- 
pond with the love they profess. I was unable to meet this argument in a way to 
satisfy my own mind; and was led, by this circumstance, to read my Bible, and to 
study the great subject with intense interest. A belief in Universalism was the 
happy result.” 
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early labors were mainly in the County of Worcester, Mass., 
and in Rhode Island and Connecticut. In 1794, quite unex- 
pectedly to himself and under circumstances of peculiar 
interest, he was ordained at the General Convention in 
Oxford, Mass.65 In 1796 he was married, and had his first’ 
settlement in Dana, Mass. In 1803 he removed to Barnard, 
Vt., where, soon after, he wrote his “ Notes on the Parables,” 
which were published in pamphlet form in 1804. Here, also, 
during the winter of 1804-5, he wrote his “ Treatise on the 
Atonement.” In 1809 he removed to Portsmouth, N. H., 
where he resided about six years, having several written dis- 
cussions with the clergymen of the town during the time. In 
1815 he removed to Salem, Mass., and in 1817 to Boston, 
where he resided till his decease. This occurred, after an ill- 
ness of less than a week, on Monday forenoon, June 8, 1852, 
at which time he was more than eighty-one years of age, and 
had been uninterruptedly engaged in the work of the minis- 
try almost sixty-two years. 


This is a brief story; but the life of Father Ballou was so 
exclusively devoted to a single object that it was marked by 
few striking incidents, and these dates indicate them all. 
And having these outlines before us, what is now to be fur- 
ther said naturally groups itself into three divisions, lead- 


5“ He had preached now about three years. At one of the public services of the 
Convention this year— probably the last service— Mr. Winchester preached. He 
was a man of much warmth of feeling, and great readiness of utterance. Young Mr. 
Ballou was in the pulpit with him; and as Mr. Winchester drew towards the close of 
his sermon, his remarks began to have a clear reference to the service of an ordina- 
tion, especially to the delivery of the Scriptures to the candidate. He took up the 
Bible, and, pressing it against the breast of the young man, he said, ‘ Brother Ballou, 
I press to your heart the written Jehovah!’ The effect upon the congregation was 
sudden and powerful. After holding the sacred volume in this manner for a moment, 
he spoke to Elder Young in an imperative but affectionate tone, saying, ‘ Brother 
Young, charge him’; which the Elder proceeded to do. The Delivery of the Scrip- 
tures and the Charge were then regarded as distinct services. We have frequently 
heard Mr. Ballou say that he did not know he was to receive ordination until Mr. 
Winchester commenced the remarks which were peculiar to such a service. The 
inference may be very fairly made from these facts that, as early as this day, Mr. 
Ballou’s fathers and brethren regarded him with much hope, and thought him worthy 
of the highest honor which they could confer upon him, without any solicitation on 
his part." Whittemore’s Life of Ballou, Vol. i., p. 106. 
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ing me to speak of my subject—I. As a Theologian and 
Reformer ; II. As a Preacher ; III. As a Man. 

I. We are yet much too near Father Ballou for a full 
appreciation of what he was as a Theologian and Reformer. 
Great men, like mountains, can be seen to best effect only at 
a distance ; and their work is never to be most intelligently 
estimated except as the course and fertilizing influence of 
rivers are best observed, viz., at such a remove that the entire 
field through which they and their outlets run can be taken 
into view. For this reason, years and centuries must pass 
before the actual worth and power of any such man as an 
element in the moral and intellectual history of the world can 
be properly computed. What is local and transient in him 
must first be separated from what is universal. The limita- 
tions, or aberrations, of the man must be eliminated from the 
substance of truth in his ideas. To change the figure, the 
dross and the gold must alike have opportunity to show them- 
selves, and the coinage of absolute results must demonstrate 
to what purpose he really lived and toiled. For all this, time 
is the only sufficient test. It will, therefore, be for the stu- 
dent of two or three centuries hence to determine, as we now 
cannot, how much Father Ballou has been, and what place is 
to be assigned him, as one of the efficient forces in human 
progress. Nevertheless, we have the materials for an approx- 
imate judgment; and comparing the condition of things the- 
ologically and morally to-day with that amidst which he began 
his career, we cannot fail to see some intimations of what he 
has done, and thus to anticipate with tolerable certainty 
something of the verdict which is to assign him permanent 
standing by-and-by. 

What was the state of facts, theologically, at the outset of 
his ministry? No doubt there were private questionings, 
hesitancies, unbeliefs. Certainly, there were a few Univer- 
salists; and besides these, there were those over whom the 
old doctrines did not hold their former sway, and who, mor- 
ally and intellectually reicting from their severities, were 
breaking, or drifting, away towards broader conclusions. 
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But, speaking in general terms, the whole mind alike of “ the 
church” and “ the world” was in vassalage to Calvinistic or 
Arminian ideas — mainly to Calvinistic ideas of the harshest 
type. Not only was this true of those believing in endless 
woe. With the exception of this one doctrine, it was equally 
true of those known as Universalists. Murray, Winchester, 
and their associates had taken a single step out of the wilder- 
ness of the traditional errors. The light of the grand result 
to be reached in the accomplishment of God’s gracious pur- 
pose through Christ had dawned upon them. But this was 
all. In respect to everything else, their opinions were of the 
most rigid “ orthodox” cast.6 And these being the prevalent 
doctrinal ideas, the moral philosophy and the views of life 
that obtained were such as were thus determined. Religion 
was regarded as a penance, — piety as a sacrifice, to be compen- 
sated by heaven,—sin as a luxury, to be paid for by hell. 
This life was thought to be in no sense a period of retribu- 
tion, or a domain of God’s moral government; and the ter- 
ror of future damnation was regarded as the grand motive 
for righteous endeavor. But now— what a change has oc- 
curred ! | 

We are not, indeed, to deceive ourselves as to the nature of 
this change. It is not a change in the substance of “ ortho- 


6 This is Father Ballou’s own statement of the facts: “ When the author of this dis- 
course entered on the duties and labors of the ministry, to which he believes God 
appointed him, the pure doctrine of the Gospel of Christ, in regard to its great and 
fundamental principles, was not clearly understood by even the able and faithful pro- 
fessors of universal salvation who labored much and successfully in its defence. . . « 
Their understandings were so far enlightened that they saw one bright and glorious 
star of truth in the dark firmament of theology. They believed in the final end of 
sin and of human suffering. . . . These servants of God had not discovered the 
errors of the church in regard to the entire depravity of man’s nature; the infinite 
demerit of human transgression; the justice of endless punishment; the vicarious 
sufferings of Christ; the doctrine of three persons in the Godhead; the existence of a 
personal devil, who was once a hcly angel in heaven, who sinned, and fell into eternal 
perdition, and who was the tempter of Eve, and the procuring cause of all the moral 
and physical evil in our world. Moreover, it does not ,appear that they had clear 
views of the moral government of God, and the necessary connection between sin and 
its due retribution, and that of well-doing with its rewards, as taught in the Scriptures 
and experienced by all moral beings. Nor does it appear that they had any doubts 
respecting the existence of what the doctors of the church mean by the word Hell.” 
Valedictory Sermon, pp. 19, 20. 
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doxy.” The lion is still the same old lion, though no longer 
affrighting us with its ancient roar, nor making its former 
display of claws. Hence the “ National Congregational Coun- 
cil,” in 1865, “standing by the rock where the Pilgrims set 
foot upon these shores,’ declared their “‘ adherence to the 
faith . . . substantially as embodied in the confessions 
and platforms of 1648 and 1680”; and the Presbyterians, in 
General Assembly at Philadelphia last May, “ received with 
great applause” a telegram from Edinburg announcing a 
Report to be there made “on the basis of the Westminster 
Confession.” And similar action might be adduced to show 
that all the sacrificial sects formally hold the identical creeds 
of hundreds of years ago. 

But while the creeds thus stand, and are occasionally 
reiiffirmed, they no longer represent the living faith or thought 
of the people. What the church ecclesiastically announces is 
one thing; what the people in the church and out of it, what 
even the ministers actually believe, is quite another. Jn this 
is the change. Once, the creeds represented what ministers 
and people really thought; now they are simply formulas 
handed down from the past — scholastic,- not popular; 
adhered to by force of habit, custom, or association, and on 
the part of some, no doubt, by what they think is faith, but 
no longer standing for anything except the technical state- 
ments of technical and professional theologians. They are 
like the wig, mace, and halberd that are still the appendages 
of English courts — things once universally believed in, and 
full of meaning to all beholders, but from which the popular 
taste and sympathy have long since grown away, and now 
officially retained only by force of tradition and precedent; 
or, rather, they are like the grim old castles on the Rhine, 
stony and cold, which once commanded hearty loyalty and 
service as the expressions of accepted feudal ideas, for the 
defence of which hosts of stout-armed warriors were ready, 
if need he, to die, but which, though now occasionally touched 
by the hand of repair, and still having their retainers and 
adherents, represent nothing in the ideas, sympathies, or 
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actual aims of the time, but stand, isolated and apart, while 
the river, with its living currents of commerce and modern 
travel and activity, goes rushing by them. Harrison Murray, 
preaching at “ Brimstone-Corner ” in Boston, in place of Dr. 
Griffin, and Ward Beecher, standing nominally in Brooklyn 
for what Lyman Beecher stood for in Litchfield, not only tell 
us how differently orthodoxy is administered from what it 
was fifty, or seventy-five years ago, but— what is of vastly 
more importance — they indicate how great has been the rev- 
olution in popular sentiment which demands the change, and 
is gratified by it. And, illustrating thus the theological 
change of which they are the tide-marks, these men, and oth- 
ers like them, no less illustrate the change which has occurred 
in moral ideas, in the estimation of motives, in the interpreta- 
tion of God’s relations to this world, and in the style and 
tone of all that is meant by “‘ the spirit of the age.” 

And by what has this change been produced? Of course 
by no one man, by no one denomination, by no single cause. 
It would be folly to set up any such pretence. Numerous 
agencies have concurred. There has been a: natural growth 
of thought, an enlargement of life, a ripening of moral senti- 
ment. Other denominations, and especially the Unitarians, 
have made themselves felt. Channing, and Ware, and 
Dewey, and their compeers, have not preached or written in 
vain. And noble men in our own connection, predecessors 
and associates of the great leader, have done much. Nor are 
the broadening offices of science and an improving literature 
to be forgotten. But tracing back this work to its various 
sources, where do we find so much of its originating and 
stimulating force focalized as in the thought and labors of 
_ Hosea Ballou ? 

As early as 1795, while he was yet only twenty-four years 
old, we find him preaching the strict unity of God and the 
corresponding doctrine of the Atonement. This was long 
before Unitarianism was openly known among the Congrega- 
tionalists of this country. Dr. Mayhew, of Boston, had indi- 
rectly assaulted the Trinity in 1765; and Dr. Freeman, of 
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King’s Chapel, Boston, had become Unitarian, carrying the 
congregation with him, in 1785. But, so far as I have been 
able to ascertain, this was all the distinctive Unitarianism 
that had appeared in the country. Father Ballou, therefore, 
was, if not absolutely the first, nearly the first, public teacher 
of this form of Christianity in America; while to him belongs 
the undisputed distinction of having put the first Unitarian 
book into circulation among the people.’ He was, moreover, 
nearly the first—if not the first—to exhibit the Divine 
attributes in those harmonious relations in which most intelli- 
gent persons, whatever their professed creeds, now practically 
regard them as the attributes of an infinite Love, and thus to 
hold up in its varied aspects the great fact of God’s universal 
Fatherhood, and the resulting fact of man’s brotherhood. 
Others, it is true, had dwelt on the goodness of God asa 
ground of hope for the salvation of all; but none had pre- 
sented that truth in such harmonious relations, or in such 
unclouded brightness, because none had so clearly seen that 
the spirit of God’s government is paternal, and not kingly, or 
judicial. And in like manner, without going into formal 
details, it may be said of all the old errors — total depravity, 
the infinite nature of sin, a personal devil, the pleasures of a 
wicked life, and salvation from a iocal hell, that, renouncing 
them, he distinctly presented their opposite truths as they 
had never been presented by any one in modern church 
history, certainly not in this country, before him. 

Few persons, even among Universalists, it is believed, have 
been accustomed to regard Father Ballou as entitled to the 
credit, or as occupying the eminence, which thus belongs to 
him. His distinction is commonly supposed to be in the bare 
fact that he so strenuously advocated the doctrine of no future 
punishment, or of the salvation of all souls immediately at 

7 We have the authority of the late venerable Rev. Edward Turner for the state- 
ment that Rev. Mr. Sherman, a Congregational minister in Connecticut, who had 
imbibed Arian opinions, published in 1803 a small volume in their defence, which, as 
far as possible, was suppressed. It never had any considerable reading, therefore. 


This book preceded Father Ballou’s Treatise on the Atonement (published in 1805), 
about two years. See Universalist Quarterly, Vol. vi., p. 14. 
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death. But this doctrine was merely incidental. Though he 
subsequently made it so prominent, it formed no part of the 
great system which he originally proclaimed. His distinction 
is that he was the first on these shores to discover and clearly 
combine and unfold in one accordant system all the funda- 
mental principles which, in one form or another, are the 
peculiarity and the glory of Universalism, and of Christian 
Unitarianism as well. He was the sturdy and fearless pio- 
neer, clearing the way out of the dark forest and tangled 
underbrush of the traditional conceptions of the Gospel into 
the field of a rational and impartial interpretation of it, and 
at is his distinction not only that he is, under God, the father 
of American Universalism, but that he is, equally, and by a 
title as undisputed, the father of American Liberal Christian- 
ity — meaning by this a Christianity, by whomsoever held, 
that asserts the absolute unity of the Godhead, and, while 
clinging to Christ and the Bible, honors reason and believes 
in God as the loving Father of all souls. 

And as we begin thus to see what are Father Ballou’s rela- 
tions as a Theologian and Reformer to the religious thought 
and life of this country and of the world, we begin also to 
understand something of the nature and extent of the work 
which, under God, is to be associated with his name. The 
Universalist denomination, which, growing from so despised a 
beginning, has become so mighty in all the elements of spir- 
itual power, is of course the most obvious fruit of his labors. 
But, supplementing this, two other denominations also attest 
the effect to which he has wrought—the Unitarian (if, in its 
disintegrating condition, this can still be called a denomina- 
tion) and the Christian. Both these owe to Father Ballou 
far more of the impetus of their origin and of the influences 
which have contributed to their growth, than they could be 
induced to confess, or than they owe to any other single 
cause. And then, besides, we have the wide-spread and strik- 
ing change in theological opinion and moral sentiment to 
which allusion has been made —a marvellous transformation, 
prophesying a still wider and deeper transformation yet to 
come. 
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As it is not here claimed or pretended that all this is to be 
assigned to Father Ballou—only that, under God, he has 
been the leading and most potent instrument in the work, so 
neither is it overlooked that he unquestionably had his limita- 
tions and his errors. Without raising the question whether 
his personal methods of controversy and labor were always 
the wisest, it is certain that, in respect to the general ques- 
tion of methods, if the judgment of the denomination is to 
be approved, he did not always comprehend the conditions of 
our highest denominational life and efficiency so clearly as 
could have been desired. The minds are rare that, in the 
exactness of their discrimination and the perfect poise of 
their judgment, can intensely react from doctrines without 
also reacting from the methods which have been used in their 
furtherance. Father Ballou was not one of these. Abhor- 
ring orthodoxy, he suspected and disliked all orthodox meth- 
ods. This was especially the case in the earlier part of his 
ministry. Hence, it has always been understood, he did not 
look with favor upon Sunday Schools, Tracts, or Missionary 
Societies, when they first began to find friends among us. — 
Years modified his objections to these. But his hostility to 
Theological Schools never abated, and this hostility is doubt- 
less to be reckoned among the causes which postponed our 
establishment of such schools for years after the necessity for 
them became apparent. For much the same reason, he was, 
it is believed, usually found in opposition to any rigid rules of 
fellowship, though always anxious for the purity of our minis- 
try ; and the efforts that looked towards a closer and more 
compact and systematic organization never numbered him 
among their advocates. He was, also, another example of 
the fact, exemplified so often in the history of reform, that 
even the greatest men, devoting themselves to a single pur- 
pose, or line of thought, fail duly to consider what lies out- 
side of it, and so become narrowed and insular. Though so 
able, earnest, and large-minded as a theological reformer, he 
cannot be said to have been a reformer in any broad sense. 
While sympathizing in a general way with all accomplished 
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Christian results, his interest did not actively enlist him in 
any of the various efforts outside a purely Scriptural minis- 
try to further these results. Dr. Whittemore ® gives extracts 
from an article, published as early as 1824, in which. he takes 
strong and just positions in respect to Intemperance. But, 
with this exception, I never heard that he identified himself 
with the Temperance movement (though personally one of 
the most abstinent of men); and in respect to this, and the 
Anti-Slavery movement, and all that is summed up under the 
name of Reform, he was unquestionably to be ranked — 
rather on account of temperament, than as the result of care- 
fully reasoned conclusions — with the quietistic and so-called 
conservative class in the general drift of his sympaties and 
opinions. 

And turning from his limitations in these particulars, it is 
well understood that large numbers of our ministers and peo- 
ple who hold him in the highest honor are agreed in thinking 
some of his doctrinal speculations radically — and, speaking 
of what is likely to be their general influence, even mischiev- 
ously — wrong. His necessitarianism and his philosophy of 
sin and of salvation, resulting at* length, in 1817, in his doc- 
trine of no future punishment, are regarded by such as not only 
very wide of the truth, but as adjuncts to his general system, 
which, not wholly without reason, have made thoughtful and 
excellent people fearful as to the practical tendency of Uni- 
versalism, and which have thus needlessly excited and exas- 
perated prejudices against us, and, in numerous ways, largely 
qualified and hindered his work- And yet, as Dr. Ballou well 
says, ‘‘ whether or not we accept his peculiar conclusions, we 
shall not think it strange that he arrived at them, when we 
see the points from which he started, and the processes 
through which he passed.”® Bred in Calvinistic ideas, he 
still carried these views with him when he had thought his 
way out of the traditional errors; and at the same time, he 
was necessarily “ affected,’ to use Dr. Ballou’s words, “ by 
certain fanciful notions current in the circle where he moved.” 

8 Life of Ballou, Vol. ii., pp. 264—267. % Universalist Quarterly, Vol. xi., p. 192. 
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Rellyanism, as the system was held by Murray, he totally 
rejected ; and yet, it is easy to see that it was not without a 
very considerable influence over him, especially as helping 
him to the idea of instantaneous salvation at death in Christ. 
Coming, moreover, to the study of the Bible as he thus did 
in the further prosecution of his investigations (though his 
interpretations furnish us constant occasion for amazement at 
the soundness of their general principles), it was hardly pos- 
sible that he should escape falling into some mistakes, and 
even, under the stress of his circumstances, into some crude 
and far-fetched conceits. And then, rebounding from doc- 
trines which almost totally ignored the present, and directed 
all thought to the future, — which virtually denied any moral 
government over this world, and carried all reward and pun- 
ishment into the next, and which aimed to awaken concern 
hardly at all about being good here, and almost wholly about 
getting safely into heaven hereafter, is it surprising, especially 
when we consider the cast of his mind and the “current 
notions”’ acting upon him, that he swung into the opposite 
extreme, and that thus, in insisting that verily there is “a 
God that judgeth in the earth,” he came to think this life all, 
and the future nothing, as an object of our solicitude ? 

But despite the limitations which cannot be denied, and 
notwithstanding the regrets which any may have on account 
of the errors into which, as they think, Father Ballou thus 
not unnaturally fell, the greatness of his work is none the 
less manifest and indisputable. And for myself, I confess 
that when I go back to that destitute Richmond home, and 
consider to what he was born, and how he was reared, — with 
what scanty advantages, nay, how entirely without literary 
and intellectual advantages, he entered on his ministry, — 
what was the condition of thought, alike among his Univer- 
salist associates as well as everywhere else, and how entirely, - 
under God, he discovered his conclusions and systematized 
his opinions for himself, wonder is the only word that at all 
expresses the feeling with which I am filled. I cannot resist 
the conviction that he was a special providential instrument, 
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called and prepared for the juncture in which he stood and 
for the work to which he gave himself—not in the same 
sense, but just as actually as Paul, or Peter, or John was 
called to his apostleship; and in the circumstances of his 
early life — humanly speaking so utterly unpropitious — what 
have we but the very circumstances needful to train him to 
the physical vigor, the habits of observation and self-reliance, 
the spirit of independence and leadership, the quickness of 
perception, the dexterity in argument, the readiness and apt- 
ness in reply, the freedom from scholastic prejudices, and the 
mental freshness and originality which his providential pur- 
pose demanded? How could such a work have been done 
except by just such a man? and how could such a man have 
been produced except amid just the circumstances out 
from which he came ? 

Reference has been made to the fact that Father Ballou 
thought himself into the system which he announced, without 
human help. Justice can neither be done to him, nor to the 
remarkable nature of his work, except as this fact is particu- 
larly borne in mind. There were, probably, a few, scattered 
over the country, who may have been reached by the discus- 
sions of Lindsey, Priestly, and others in England, and upon 
whom thus, or otherwise, the opinions he advanced had 
dawned. But he had derived nothing from them. His own 
testimony is, “I had preached but a short time before my 
mind was entirely freed from all the perplexities of the doc- 
trine of the Trinity and the common notions of the Atone- 
. ment. But in making these advances, as I am disposed to 
call them, I had the assistance of no author or writer. As 
fast as these old doctrines were by any means rendered the 
subjects of inquiry in my mind, they became exploded.” 
The only hint, he tells us, derived from a human source was 
suggested to him by some deistical book which argued against 
Christianity in its prevalent orthodox form. This led him to 
a study of the Scriptures, as he says, to see “ whether they 
did really teach that Jesus Christ died to reconcile an 
unchangeable God to his own creatures.” So evil was over- 
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ruled for good, and pages written to subvert Christianity 
were made the providential means of leading to an interpre- 
tation of its teachings against which all the weapons of infi- 
delity strike like wooden spears against the solid rock. Thus, 
then, this rustic young man was all alone — without books or 
companions to aid him; without teachers to guide him; with 
only the Bible and his own clear and original mind and the 
influences of God’s Holy Spirit to help him. Perverted and 
misunderstood as the Bible almost universally was, he had to 
make it its own interpreter, and by his unassisted study and 
toil, to harmonize with the great truths he gathered from it 
the obscure or difficult passages commonly cited as conclusive 
against him. It thus devolved on him to announce Scrip- 
tural expositions which, thouyl novel then, have come to be 
accepted, in principle at least, as unquestionable parts of a 
sound exegesis, and to proclaim and defend a system of 
Christian doctrine which, speaking of its great principles, is 
now adopted by millions on both sides of the Ocean as the 
best interpretation of the religion of Christ, but which, as it 
fell from his lips, found no other human utterance. And this 
being so, I am free to say that, in all history, I scarcely know 
where results so surprising are to be found, or where-is to be 
seen a spectacle more interesting, or partaking more of the 
morally sublime, than he presents, as —a stripling, bred in 
the wilderness, away from schools and books, or much eontact 
with men—with the most rudimentary attainments as his 
only education, he stands forth, in the face of the talent, and 
learning, and prejudices, and convictions, of the world —in 
Opposition even to the fathers and brethren with whom he is 
denominationally in fellowship, and, like David in the pres- 
ence of Goliath, challenges all to conflict “in the name of the 
Lord of hosts.” Since Luther, no man has stood in a posi- 
tion at all parallel to this; and it is doubtful whether the 
reckonings of the future will assign even to Luther a place so 
eminent among the great theological discoverers and leaders 
of our race. Luther, trained amidst the best literary advan- 
tages of his time, attacked the corruptions of the Church, 
NEW SERIES. VOL. VII 26 
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and gave a new form to the worship, the government, and 
some of the dogmas of the new Christendom thus created. 
Ballou, with nothing but the Bible and his own soul, has 
given a fresh interpretation of Christianity to the world’s 
faith ; voyaging across a trackless sea, has laid open new con- 
tinents of meaning in its principles; and disclosing these 
new and broader meanings, has made Christ a completer 
ministry to all human needs, and the Gospel a mightier and 
more regenerative spiritual force. 

II. As a Preacher, Father Ballou was unique, original — in 
his best moods, mighty. He preached always without notes 
of any kind. From the time when I first heard him, he used 
his spectacles to read his text. This being done — usually 
twice — he was accustomed deliberately to stop, removing his 
spectacles and putting them into the case and that into his 
pocket. Then he took his handkerchief, and drawing it into 
a line, laid it across the open Bible. - By this time, all eyes 
were fixed upon him, and he was ready to speak. In commenc- 
ing, he was, ordinarily, slow of utterance. His voice was low. 
His words were not unfrequently long and cumbersome, and 
his sentences clumsy,—at times involved, and even con- 
fused. His manner was moderate — sometimes a little heavy. 
But gradually, as he warmed with his theme, his words be- 
came simpler and more direct. His sentences grew in com- 
pactness and force. His thought clarified and intensified. 
And ere long, when he had a topic that possessed him, his 
voice rose, his right arm was extended, his face glowed, his 
words came in an impetuous flow, and the saliva would issue 
in constant and abundant spray from his lips. Ah, then what 
a feast it was to hear him! What if his pronunciation was 
of his early farm-life, and not at all of the dictionaries? 
What if his grammar did limp? What if his language was 
of the commonest, and not of.the rhetorical sort? You 
thought not’ of his words; you thought only of his ideas. 
And how clear he made them! You might, or might not, 
agree with what he was saying. But he held you— held you 
by no arts of oratory, for he was not an orator in any oratori- 
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cal sense; held you by no flights of fancy, or bursts of elo- 
quence — for he was not eloquent except as burning thought 
simply and earnestly expressed is always eloquent; but he 
held you by the directness, by the simplicity, by the candor, 
by the fervor, by the thorough vitality and nearness with 
which he talked to you. It was talk, warm, magnetic talk, 
and not technical preaching —so conceived and addressed 
that, as you listened, you felt as if his hand were on your 
shoulder, and he were speaking directly to you. Now he 
would give some witty turn that would set us all a-smile at 
his humor. Now he would pour out sentence after sentence 
of the purest pathos, that, never straining, never seeming to 
say anything for effect, would melt us all into tears. Anon 
would come some illustration that would cleave the error he 
was exposing to the centre, or fill the field he was traversing 
with light, even to the remotest corner. - Then he would deal 
some telling blow that literally smashed the argument, or 
doctrine, on which it fell. Or, perhaps, he forged some-chain 
of logic, link by link, from which, if by granting his premise 
you allowed him to fasten the first link upon you, there was 
no possible escape. And then, perhaps, would follow some 
description of the love of God, or of the power of Christ or 
the Cross, or of the richness of the Gospel and its provisions, 
or of the needs of the human heart, which moved and thrilled 
your whole being. Perhaps in nothing was he greater, or 
more effective, than when he exposed the absurdities and 
incongruities of the traditional theology, or dwelt upon the 
statements and figures of the Bible designed to set forth the 
infinite amplitude of Divine grace and truth in Christ. And 
all this while, whatever he said, you were unconscious of .any 
effort on his part. You had the same feeling as in looking at 
some deep and beautiful cascade—the feeling of delight at 
the fulness and spontaneousness of the flow. This, indeed, 
was the charm of his preaching —its artlessness, its sim- 
plicity, its naturalness, and at the same time, its copiousness 
and its strength. One of the best things ever said of any 
man was said of him by Rev. A. D. Mayo, in his serm*n on 
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the death of Rev. Thomas Jones — our old Gloucester patri- 
arch — when he spoke of “a logic like that of Ballou, simple 
as the talk of a little child, strong as the tramp of a giant.” 
It would be difficult to give a better characterization of his 
peculiarities as a preacher. 

Of course, he was not always up to the height of the 
description thus attempted. There were times when he 
reminded us that even Jupiter nods, and when it was not 
only an evident effort for him to preach, but an equal effort 
for us to hear. But these occasions were exceptional. Usu- 
ally, even if he did not fascinate and delight as in his highest 
moods, no one heard him except to be interested and in- 
structed. Nor, commonly, could intelligent persons hear him 
without being set to thinking, whether they would or no. 
His method was almost invariably argumentative, whatever 
his topic. He tells of himself that ‘even when a mere boy,” 
"he was “remarkably inquisitive about doctrines.” “I was 
fond of reasoning and doctrinal points,” he says, ‘and stud- 
ied and talked much upon the subject of free-will and neces- 
sity.” And even after he had become a convert on his first 
religious awakening, he says, “I was much troubled in my 
mind because I thought I did not stand in such fear of the 
Divine wrath as I ought to do, and as others had done before 
they had found acceptance with God” —“a fact,” appropri- 
ately remarks Dr. Ballou, “ significant of the predominance 
which his intellectual tendencies maintained even under the 
strong excitements of a ‘revival’; he could not be so much 
terrified as he wished.” And this indicates one of the 
Striking qualities of his preaching always. His mind was 
singularly ratiocinative. There was no emotion in him per- 
sonally except in entire subjection to his reasoning faculties ; 
and except as thus subordinate, he made no appeal to mere 
feeling in others. Even his conference-meeting speeches and 
exhortations were almost invariably addressed as logical pre- 
sentations of his themes to the intellect of his auditors, and 
to their consciences, or hearts, only through their understand- 


10 Universalist Quarterly, Vol, xi., p. 179. 
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ings; and his prayers even did not fail to take form in this 
logical mould. I well remember that, when a boy, I once 
heard my mother, talking of various ministers with some vis- 
iting friends, say that she did not “ usually enjoy Mr. Ballou’s 
prayers so well as those of some others, for the reason that 
he seemed to be arguing with God.” Few persons, probably, 
failed to notice the peculiarity thus referred to. And yet, he 
not seldom prayed with great unction; and some of the best 
things ever heard from his lips were said in the conference- 
room. 

At the same time, it must be added, as necessary to a full 
description of him, that while he was so purely intellectual 
and matter-of-fact in the quality of his mind, and in the usual 
style of his speaking and writing, there was a vein of fanci- 
fulness and even of the sheerest sentimentalism running 
through him, which contrasted singularly, and sometimes 
even ludicrously, with his otherwise rigidly logical common- 
sense. This appeared in the names given his daughters; in 
the rhymes he perpetrated; and in the attempts at fine writ- 
ing which occasionally marred his pages. That he had some- 
thing of the poetic faculty, is clear from the fact that he wrote 
some hymns which will live as long as our literature lasts ; 
but commonly, his rhymes were either very prosaic arguments 
cut up into the requisite measures of lines and verses, or sen- 
timentalisms of the most sentimental, and at times even lack- 
adaisical, sort; and one only reads them to wonder how a 
man so big and of such sturdy common-sense, and so quick 
to perceive such weaknesses in others, could find it possible 
to pentsuch things under the name of poetry. The grossest 
unkindness ever done to him, or to us in him, and that which 
many of us have never yet been able to forgive, was done 
when one of our publishers gathered up these rhymes and 
published them as part of his “ Voice to Universalists.” He 
never had such terrible occasion to say, “Save me from my 
friends.” : 

But this streak of sentimentalism seldom —so far as I 
remember, I might say, never — appeared in his preaching. 
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As has been indicated, his distinguishing traits in the pulpit 
were simplicity and strength. No one could hear him with- 
out feeling that he was a great man— great not so much in 
sweep or massiveness, as in originality ; in intuitive percep- 
tion ; in ability to grasp and wield the principles he perceived, 
and to marshal them for service ;— great in the clearness of 
his thought, in the sharpness of his discriminations, in the 
for¢e of his statements, in the aptness and telling effect of his 
illustrations. What a broader range of reading and the more 
thorough culture of the schools might have made him, it is 
difficult to say. But I never recall him without being 
reminded how much he was like one of the mighty old elms 
growing on his native hill-sides, untouched by any hand of 
art, just as God made it, — large-trunked, broad-limbed, deep- 
rooted, full of the roar of a forest, or singing the soft notes of 
a flowering shrub, according to circumstances, and standing 
always, amidst calm and storm, the symbol of original, untu- 
tored lustiness and majesty. 

And the marvel about him was that he so retained his 
power to the very end. The last time that, in common with 
many others, I heard him speak, was at the Anniversary Fes- 
tival, in Boylston Hall, Boston, just before his death. He 
was then eighty-one years old, and the years had not failed to 
make their mark physically upon him. And yet, for the 

“playfulness of its wit, for the sprightliness of its humor, for 
felicity of illustration and readiness of utterance, for vigor of 
thought, and for all the qualities that combined to make it 
captivating and eloquent, the address on that occasion was, I 
think, equal to anything I ever heard him utter. And as, 
quoting the Psalmist’s words, “There shall be a handful of 
corn upon the top of the mountains; the fruit thereof shall 
shake like Lebanon,” he told us how he had seen our denom- 
ination when it was like that handful of corn upon the top of 
a barren mountain, and then warmed in describing the growth 
and changes which had made us the people we had become, 
until, straightening himself up in his majestic height, and 
looking around upon us with his illuminated face, he: said, 
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with that peculiar gesture of his right arm which usually 
gave emphasis to his striking passages, “ Behold, now the 
fruit shakes like Lebanon,” the effect was electric. The 
whole company was stirred as he had hardly ever stirred an 
audience before. And as he went on, picturing our possible 
future and summoning us to fidelity, as if in foresight of the 
fact that he would speak to us no more, men and women, 
young and old, hung upon his lips, and reverently and lov- 
ingly drank in his words; and when he sat down, all present, 
as by a common impulse, involuntarily arose, waving hats 
and handkerchiefs, and with cheer upon cheer, gave vent to 
their enthusiasm, and testified to the delight with which they 
had listened and the veneration in which he was held. Dr. 
Whittemore !! gives what he calls “a mere sketch” of the 
address, and the reporter attempts to describe the scene at 
the close. But the scene could not be described; and the 
‘sketch ” is no more a report of the address than the twitter 
of a sparrow, or the trill of a grasshopper, is the reproduction 
of a full concert of birds, with the glory of the sunshine and 
the rhythm and aroma of the woods thrown in. The venera- 
ble old man spoke in public but twice more — on the morning 
and afternoon of the following Sabbath. This occasion at 
Boylston Hall may, therefore, not inappropriately be regarded 
as the climax of his ministry. And how fitting it was as the 
close of such a ministry! It was at once a triumph, an ova- 
tion, and a farewell; and no one who was present will ever 
cease to be grateful for the privilege of witnessing such a tri- 
umph, of participating in such an évation, and of listening to 
such a farewell. The address wonderfully gathered into one 
impressive exhibition all the various elenients and qualities 
that had conspired to make him the preacher he was; while 
its effect upon those who heard it, moving to laughter, excit- 
ing to tears, and playing in turn upon all the keys of our 
being, gignally illustrated his remarkable power, as the affec- 
tionate outburst of enthusiasm amidst which he sat down 
gave touching evidence of the place he held in all our hearts. 
11 Life of Ballou, Vol. iv., pp. 279, 280. 
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Had we been called to arrange everything with reference to 
its purely dramatic fitness and effect, we could scarcely have 
ordered all the incidents of the occasion with an equal appro- 
priateness. It was as if Moses, standing on Nebo, had been 
permitted to recite the story of the past and to portray the 
glories of the promised land, to those whose counsellor and 
leader he so long had been, and then, after receiving the 
attestations of their grateful homage, had at once disappeared ; 
and whoever recalls those closing words, so grandly spoken, 
or the varied emotions of his own heart as he listened, will 
need nothing else, though these are all he remembers, to 
assure him that, among all the great preachers of the Chris- 
tian Church, Hosea Ballou is entitled to stand evermore on — 
its records as one of the greatest. 

III. But it was, after all, as a Man that Father Ballou had 
his strongest hold upon those who knew him best. As is 
indicated by the full-length steel engraving to be seen in so 
many Universalist homes, he was tail and commanding in 
presence, being upwards of six feet in stature, with a frame 
finely proportioned. In his youth, his remarkably erect fig- 
ure, dark hair, round and ruddy cheeks, broad forehead, and 
sparkling blue eye, must have made him a very handsome 
man. In later years, his face became furrowed and his fea- 
tures sharpened ; and when at rest, his countenance took on 
an expression of great austerity. His usual posture was to 
sit with his knees crossed and his arms folded, stooping con- 
siderably forward, his chin dropped upon his breast, and his 
large lower lip much fallen; and ‘so seen, most strangers at 
first sight judged him to be exceedingly stern, and even 
crabbed. He used*to laugh heartily at a favorite story of Dr. 
Whittemore’s, to the effect that as they were once travelling © 
in the cars together, a man slightly intoxicated came and 
took a portion of the seat he was occupying, and immediately 
made advances towards conversation. Father Ballou was sit- 
ting in his customary pusition, with his lip hanging, and as 
the man asked some question, only turned and looked at him. 
The man essayed another and another attempt, with only the 
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same result; whereupon he drew back, saying, ‘“ Well, you 
are the most solemnest looking man I ever saw!”’, and at once 
left. This well illustrates the impression he was likely to 
make, seen under such circumstances. And with this impres- 
sion agreed the idea which extensively prevailed during his 
life, and perhaps still survives, that, because his ministry had 
been so much one of controversy, he was harsh, severe, and 
belligerent in spirit, delighting in saying hard and unkind 
things of those whom he opposed. But nothing could be fur- 
ther from the truth than were all such impressions. No 
doubt he had a native fondness for argument, as is indicated 
by what was just now cited from him on this point. But it 
was in no merely disputatious spirit. Cast in the midst of 
errors against which alike his imtellect and his conscience 
intensely rebelled, he could not help exposing and arguing 
against them. He was, moreover, constantly assailed, and 
was thus compelled to go everywhere armed, expecting the 
fight and ready for it. ‘‘ Such was my condition,” he tells us, 
“that I-was continually in conflict, and never allowed to put 
off my armor to rest.’ Looking back, we may sometimes 
regret that he and those who came to be associated with him 
were so almost exclusively antagonistic and controversial. 
But place us under precisely similar circumstances, and how 
many of us would be less centroversial, or more affirmative 
and constructive than they were? Only men ready to be 
thus controversial could have done the work appointed them 
as effectually as they did. During all these controversies, 
however, Father Ballou was never otherwise than genial and 
kindly in his spirit, even when saying the hardest things of 
the errors, or of the errorists, he combatted. It is doubtful 
whether he were ever heard to say a bitter, malignant, or ill- 
natured word of anybody, or anything, or a word that could 
be regarded as a breach of courtesy, or as a just occasion of 
personal offence, liowever sharp the sarcasm, however dam- 
aging the exposure, however crushing the argument he might 
be uttering. Few iconoclasts and reformers, it is believed, 
have had so little to answer for in this respect; and it is cer- 
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tain that comparatively few of those who became his to-work- 
ers were in this particular so faultless as he. And this 
denotes the entire spirit of the man. So far from being the 
harsh, austere person he was at first sight supposed to be, he 
was of a singularly loving and tender nature. This affection- 
ateness was manifest not only in what he was as one of the 
fondest of husbands and fathers, and as one of the most con- 
siderate and devoted of friends, but in the regard which never 
ceased to warm his heart towards the Baptists on account of 
what they had once been to him, and for his father’s sake. 
‘**] have always felt towards this people,” he says, “as one 
feels towards his family; and though the religion of Christ 
consists in love to all, I have a peculiar feeling for the Bap- 
tists.” A hard, cold man never could have said that. 
Equally was he distinguished, though so mighty as a theo- 
logian, for his quiet, artless, and unobtrusive bearing. No 
one could see him, indeed, without perceiving that he was 
evidently no ordinary man; and it is seldom that one meets a 
( figure upon the street more certain to arrest attention than he 
was, ever after I knew him, as he walked, with a somewhat 
stooping form, with head usually down, with one arm folded 
across his breast, —the other slightly swinging at his side, 
and with a slow and measured step, significant of the delib- 
eration with which he did whatever he undertook. But the 
signs by which nature thus marked him were all that one 
would see in him to suggest his high position. How it was 
in his earlier days, I cannot say; but from the time of my 
acquaintance with him, a stranger would never have sus- 
pected from anything in his manner that he was the foremost 
man in a great denomination. In a gathering of ministers, 
he never put himself forward, and seldom entered into any 
extended conversation; but, sitting in the posture just de- 
scribed, he would listen — now, perhaps, putting in a ques- 
tion that would at once cut a Gordian knot of logic that 
somebocy was trying to untie; now dropping some quaint 
saying, with a merry twinkle of the eye, or telling some brief 
story that would convulse the whole company with laughter, 
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in which he would quietly join; now propounding some 
inquiry as a matter of which he had “been a-thinkin’,” 
designed to show up some argument that somebody had been 
making in the papers, or elsewhere, or to exhibit the fallacy 
of some idea from which he dissented. This habit of asking 
questions was one of his peculiar traits—often in the most 
innocent and apparently unconscious way ; and many was the 
sophism thus exposed, many “ the piece of nonsense” thus 
riddled, many the terribly telling comments and criticisms 
he thus pronounced. Woe to the young braggart, or swelling 
pretender, or pompous wiseacre, whom, in the right mood, he 
began to ply with his questions ! 

His intercourse with his brethren was always warm and 
cordial — qualified, of course, by the quietness which was one 
of his characteristics in everything. Those who made long 
and windy speeches, or who preached or prayed without point 
or puryose, or who strained to do some great thing, or who 
were in any way “a weariness to the flesh,” found in him a 
hearer whom it was uncomfortable to have, and a critic who 
showed little mercy. Listening to such, he sat with head 
down and arms tightly folded, uneasily hitching as if in pain, 
and on special provocations, groaning aloud; and once I saw 
him, after all these things had proved ineffective, take out his 
watch and hold it up into the face of one nearly connected 
with him, who was making an unconscionably long talk, in a 
style not at all to his liking, in a State Convention conference- 
meeting. But for those who had anything to say, and who 
tried, modestly and without show or strain, to say it as well 
as they could, he was an indulgent and appreciative listener ; 
while, socially, it is safe to affirm, no worthy man, however 
obscure, or feebly gifted, ever had occasion to complain of 
any lack of kindly and hearty greeting on his part. Espe- 
cially was he cordial and considerate in his manner towards 
the younger ministers. 1 shall never forget the kindly and 
tender-way in which he once spoke to me of a bad habit into 
which I had unconsciously fallen. I had been preaching but 
two or three years, and after attending an evening Conference 
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at Waltham, Mass., was his room-mate for the night. While 
preparing for bed, he said, “‘ Brother Brooks, do you think it 
well to repeat the Divine Name so often as I have observed 
vei doin prayer?” TI replied that I certainly did not think 
the practice a good one, and that I was not aware I was 
addicted to it. He then recited the various titles which, at 
brief intervals, I had employed in offering one of the prayers 
of the evening, said some pleasant and encouraging words 
about the exercise in other respects, and advised me to be on 
my guard against the habit in future. And how gently and 
considerately it was all done! Need I say that the habit was 
renounced from that hour, and that. I always loved him bet- 
ter for the help he had thus given me? And this was but an 
example of his bearing towards us always——so kind, so 
fatherly, as if he were our “ father” indeed. 

, Father Ballou, I have no doubt, had his faults; but taken 
| in the wholeness of his character, it is believed that few men 
have ever lived a more faultless, or a purer life. One of the 
grandest things recorded as coming from any human lips was 
his remark touching the slanders by which he was so bitterly 
assailed —“ My answer to all this slander was, While they 
speak thus falsely of me, I am in no danger; if I am injured, 
I shall do that myself”; and the life he lived was lived in 
noble harmony with the moral elevation which thus expressed 
itself. His early days were days of great privatior. and hard- 
ship, amidst which a dollar was an immense sum to him; 
even after his marriage, his regular salary was for years only 
about five dollars a week; and so late as his residence in 
Portsmouth, he was obliged to eke out his living by teaching 
school. Necessarily, under these circumstances, he was com- 
pelled to make every mill count, and habits of the closest 
dealing and of the most rigorous and even stinting economy 
were thus enforced and acquired. These habits went with 
him through life,.and those who did not consider under what 
stress they had been compelled and established, did not hesi- 
tate to accuse him of being excessively parsimonious. That 
he was “close” cannot be denied; and the only instance 
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which I remember of his having spoken impatiently or harshly 
to me; or of his so speaking to any one, was a case in which 
money was concerned. But Dr. Whittemore tells of him not 
a few acts of generous thoughtfulness which gave signs of 
anything but parsimony ; and even though we were obliged to 
confess the trait as undeniably characteristic of him, do not 
the circumstances under which the habit was compelled go far 
not simply to explain, but even to palliate and excuse it? 
With this exception, I never heard the shadow of a fault 
attributed to him. Singularly simple, ahstemious, and unob- 
trusive in all his tastes and habits, scrupulously honest, hum- 
ble, child-like, with a profound and unaffected piety that, in 
spite of the purely intellectual cast of his mind, pervaded his 
whole character, he was a man to be loved and venerated 
most by those who best knew him, and who came closest to 
him. Very little a man of affairs, or for the bustling scenes 
of the world, he was a man for the pulpit and the study, and 
out of these, a man to be enjoyed most in the privacy and 
unreserve of social and fraternal intercouse. Delightful it 
was to sit by him in these seasons of unreserved intercourse 
with his brethren, and look into his smiling face, and get the 
baptism of his artless and child-like spirit, and catch the 
sparkle of his keen and playful wit, and drink in the benedic- 
tion of his whole venerable presence. Never will those who 
enjoyed such seasons with him forget them; and never will 
those of us who were so long accustomed to greet him in 
“Cornhill”? every Monday morning, and tod see his white 
head, and sombre yet pleasant face, and tall, bent form, and 
commanding presence, at every Conference, Convention, and 
denominational gathering of whatever sort, forget the vacancy 
and the sense of loss we felt when we first had to miss him 
from among us. It was a personal bereavement to us all. 
But though missed in his personal presence, his memory and 
his work remained, a lasting gladness to us, and — we rejoiced 
to be assured — an incalculable blessing to the world. 


That memory, gathering into one all that he was as THEO- 
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LOGIAN, REFORMER, PREACHER, MAN, still remains, to be among 
the last things that will fade from the hearts which cherish it: 
and that work will also remain, widening and beneficent, long 
after most who ever saw his face have passed away and been 
forgotten. He is one of the few whose names never die, and 
the results of whose lives’ flow on a perpetual power of 
enlightenment and regeneration. As Wesley is reported to 
have said on. the approach of his death, so, thinking of our 
departed father, we can say, “The workmen die; but the 
work goes on.” Our great leader’s body has doubtless 
already mouldered into dust, and the marble that, alas for us! 
only caricatures his face, has long marked the spot of his 
mortal burial. But he is not dead. Not only does he per- 
sonally live in the Immortal World which was ever the home 
of his highest affections, but he lives as an imperishable spir- 
itual force in this world: lives in the great thoughts he has 
uttered; lives in the divine principles he announced and 
defended ; lives in the quickening influences he shed into the 
Church, and in the ever-enlarging harvest of the seed that, 
going forth weeping, amidst peril and dishonor, he sowed.: 
The world does not yet recognize him; but the day is coming 
when it will, and when, as the verdict of History is made up, 
his name shall shine among the brightest on the calendar of 
spiritual heroes and captains who have led the hosts of God 
for the conquest of error and the victories of truth, and when 
it shall be honored as the symbol of the broadest and most 
vital Reformation that has ever helped to regenerate the 
Church and to give it a new power for the evangelization of 
the world. 

I have somewhere read of a great man above whose grave 
is the device of a hand, protruding from the slightly-opened 
door of a tomb, holding a lighted torch — expressively sym- 
bolizing the fact that one who has lived nobly and usefully in 
this world can never be lost to it; that still from his ashes 
streams tlie light of his good life and the power of whatever 
truth he may have taught. Soshall Father Ballou prove even 
in this world immortal. Up from yonder sod beneath which 
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his body was laid shall come the lessons of his faith, and art- 
lessness, and consecration, and purity, more fragrant than the 
breath of flowers and trees amidst which his memorial column 
stands; and down through the ages shall flow in wider and 
wider channels the light and power of that broad and beau- 
tiful interpretation of the Gospél which he announced, until 
all minds shall be illumined and all hearts be gladdened by it. 

In this assurance, be it the purpose and endeavor of all 
who call themselves Universalists to catch the inspirations of 
his life and labors, and to give themselves with fresh earnest- 
ness, amidst the incentives and demands of this Centenary 
Year, to the work which he has bequeathed. Let the thirtieth 
day of April, 1871, be observed with suitable honors in all 
our churches. Its coming will be on Sunday —fit day for 
our whole people to gather about their altars and commemo- 
rate the birth of the real Father of American Universalism. 
There are serious differences among us as to some of the 
opinions he held; and it is doubtless true that, as a denomi- 
nation, we are every year swinging farther and more decidedly 
from his extreme of no future punishment into the juster 
view which regards our being without reference to death, — 
which sees it pervaded by continuous spiritual laws, and 
which thus beholds Present and Future as God’s eternal Now, 
from first to last pervaded by an educative purpose with 
respect to his children, and attesting the reality of his moral 
government by the certain and continuous consequences of 
character, be it what it may, be they where there may. But 
Father Ballou is none the less the beloved and honored father 
and leader of us all, whose name we can all speak with a 
common reverence; in whose work we can all rejoice with a 
common joy. His example of sturdy independence bids us 
call not even him, but only Christ, Master; and his catho- 
licity summons us to a mutual toleration. ‘ There are diver- 
sities of gifts, but the same Spirit; differences of administra- 
tion, but the same Lord.” That Spirit it is for us to seek ; 
that Lord it is for us to serve. So, bowing to no human 
authority, — building not on Ballou, but on the Christ whom 
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he preached, — asking only and always, “* What is truth ?”? — 
resolved to follow where that leads, from whatever merely 
human guides or traditions it may separate us, be it the proud 
destiny of the Universalist Denomination, as a free and yet 
fixed and growing church, itself to become the monument of 
our ascended patriarch, better and more enduring than any 
marble column, — nobler even than the most generous Memo- 
rial Fund. Thus, signalized by its fidelity to God and his 
Sacred Word, by its zeal for Christ, by its devotion to every 
human interest, and by its steadily-enlarging spiritual power, 
it shall fully demonstrate the providential purpose of his 
career, and stand to attest the justice of the record as the 
hand of impartial History shall not only give its appropriate 
place to the name of Jonn Murray, but write far above this, 
among the grandest Reformers and Fathers of the Church, 
the name of Hosea BaLLov. 


ARTICLE XXV. 


The Rationale of the Nation. 


The Nation: the Foundations of Civil Order and Political Life in the 
United States. By E. Mulford. New York: Hurd & Houghton. 1870. 


AN original thinker, strengthened by thoroughly assimilated 
thoughts from other minds, makes an effort, in the volume 
indicated by the above title, to give the origin of the Nation 
—not of any one nation in particular, but the quality of 
nationality in all nations. In his analysis, the nation is gen- 
eric ; in his application of principles, he treats mainly of the 
United States. Of Mr. Mulford we know absolutely nothing 
save what we gather from his book; and the book is indubi- 
table evidence that in a preéminent degree he combines the 
three characters of the philosopher, the logician, and the 
scholar. We cannot doubt, what we expect soon to show, 
that his book contains errors which seriously affect his the- 
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ory. But a stronger book, one which makes a reader feel 
that he must weigh any point well before setting it aside, sel- 
dom comes from any press. The curiosity is strong to know 
something of the history and personal character of the new 
author. Weare puzzled to account for the circumstance that 
one capable of so masterly a treatise, evincing not less matur- 
ity than vigor of thought, could, up to its publication, be 
unknown to fame. 

The author’s style is characteristic of one whose compan- 
ions have beei. books rather than men; and of men, philoso- 
phers rather tl.an those whose work is more directly practical. 
He deals in abstractions, rarely enlivening them with a strik- 
ing illustration. When—to name a few examples where we 
might name many —he tells us that the nation is a “‘ person,” 
that it has a “ content,” and that it exists not in the “ popu- 
lation” of a land, but in its “ people,’ we feel the need of 
illustration and example. For ordinary digestion, there is 
not brand enough in the flour. Terse, compact, weighed 
down with matter, the sentences are often forbidding save to 
those who welcome hard problems, and who have the indus- 
try to probe for the solution. In this, however, we have 
reference to what we may regard as the philosophical part of 
the book, rather than to its practical applications. © 

The limits now at our command compel us to select from 
the subject-matter of the work. It is so full of details that 
anything like a complete review would extend this article to 
great length. Even the “ Contents,’ though noticeable for 
sententious brevity, fill nearly six pages. Of course the main 
interest pertains to the principles set forth. These clearly 
apprehended, the practical bearing to our own nation, and to 
its several commonwealths, may, in good degree, be antici- 
pated. We will therefore confine our brief review mainly to 
the author’s “ doctrine ”’ — what we will call his Rationale of 
the essential and authoritative quality in all nations. 


With Mr. Mulford the central thought is to the effect that 
the nation is a divine creation. Just so far as we give this 
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word creation, in this connection, a metaphorical meaning, do 
we misapprehend the distinguishing principle in our author’s 
treatise. Creation has a very literal meaning with those 
geologists who confine development within the limits of the 
species, who see in each species of animal life not a develop- 
ment out of the species next below in the scale of being, but 
a special creation—a new stratum of life directly put in 
place by the Divine Hand. In this literal sense, Mr. Mulford 
seems to say, God makes the nation. If, now, we say God 
makes the nation because he makes the wants, inclinations, 
and contingencies of human nature out of which the nation 
springs, and to meet which it has continuity, we begin a fig- 
urative use of words; and Mr. Mulford emphatically reiter- 
ates that, while he accepts our statement as far as it goes, we 
are not expressing his complete thought. He has left no 
resource unused that can prevent his reader from apprehend- 
ing his idea of the divine origin of the nation, as merely that 
of instinct or any tendency of simple human nature. 

As good a specimen of analysis as we can name, is that 
part of our author’s book in which he specifies the various 
theories — held by some consciously and by others uncon- 
sciously —to account for the quality of nationality. He 
gives reasons for characterizing each and all as human. He 
labors to make it clear that no one is identical with, or the 
equivalent of, the theory which makes the nation the imme- 
diate work of the Creator. So far is the State removed from 
every conception of human artifice —so unlike is it to any- 
thing properly called machinery, that the notion of a machine 
will not even serve as an illustration. In every particular 
where information respecting the nation would be serviceable, 
it and machinery are dissimilar. 

The nation, so far from being a human device to serve @ 
temporary use, is in fact integral in the creation. Apart from 
the State, man is not completely man. The poet of tradition 
who describes an age of virtue so absolute and complete that 
neither State nor tribe was needed, presents a picture not 
simply unreal, but unnatural as well. Complete man out of 
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relations to the State, is a notion as incapable of realization 
as marriage without the distinction of sex. Neither state- 
ment can be construed to thought. The saying of Aristotle 
gives the fundamental postulate, “ Man is by nature a politi- 
cal being.” 

Mr. Calhoun and Herbert Spencer see in government sim- 
ply a device whereby a community protects itself from the 
evil-disposed. If the time ever comes when no one will even 
wish to prey upon his neighbor, the nation, which up to this 
date has been submitted to as a necessary evil, may disappear. 
Others see in government certain economic uses more positive 
than that of preventing crime, yet essentially economic. It 
is a wise contrivance, yet a contrivance. None of these theo- 
ries see anything ethical in the substance of the nation. 
None give any explanation of the heroism which pledges life 
and fortune on the national altar. In the best light of such 
notions, Leonidas and Lincoln, if not fools, are at the best 
simply fanatics. He who dies that his country may live, 
claims the grateful homage of the world only on the supposi- 
tion that he is a martyr to a God-made nation. 

The author describes the not uncommon notion that the 
State is only the extension of the family ; and he shows that 
in the State are ingredients for the existence of which the 
family does not account. The ruler has not only greater 
power than the father, but elements of power never attrib- 
uted to the head of a family. Nor will the theory that gov- 
ernment is founded in force cover the question, for this would 
make the essence of the nation destructive ; whereas we know 
it to be constructive. The author makes much of the postu- 
late that the nation is founded in human nature, in support 

‘of which he quotes Aristotle —‘“ Man is by nature a political 
being.” But this, he holds, is not equivalent to teaching that 
the origin of the nation is in any instinct of man. The ori- 
gin of the beaver’s dam is an instinct in the beaver’s nature. 
The origin of the bee’s cell is likewise an instinct in the bee’s 
nature. Wot thus is the origin of the nation an instinct in 
man’s nature. The nation does indeed meet the wants of 
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such an instinct, but it does not therefore take its rise therein. 
In the nation are rights and powers which cannot be derived 
from human emotion or instinct. Our author analyzes the 
“social contract” theory, whereof so much is said by the 
early American political writers; and also the theory of later 
birth, which sees the basis of all sovereignty in the people, 
who in all things are governed by their own consent, and in 
the exercise of powers prescribed and limited by themselves. 
In neither of these is the element of divinity. There is a 
measure of truth in each of these several theories, but neither 
one nor all can be said to contain the essential truth, that all 
sovereignty is from God. 

The proofs that the origin of the nation is divine are pre- 
sented in the fifth chapter of the book—a remarkable speci- 
men of practical metaphysics, of subtle distinctions with real 
differences—a chapter, as a whole, we think, conclusive in 
argument. A nation is a whole in which there is the concep- 
tion of the parts. Now the whole cannot be under the 
authority of the parts, for “ there must be a pre-determination 
of the whole to which the parts belong.” This pre-determin- 
ation must be outside of itself. The creative authority must 
be in something above it. Another proof is in the moral 
personality of the nation, in which personality wisdom, jus- 
tice, courage, liberty reside. These cannot be authenticated 
by human power. Then the common consciousness invests 
the nation with an authority which reason cannot detect in 
the individual, or in any number of individuals. Further, 
the power exercised is over the people; it cannot therefore be 
of the people, in the sense of originating from them. There 
is also a testimony'in the instinctive belief, characteristic of 
every historical people, that the nation came from the Deity, 
Finally, take away the idea of a divine origin, and the nation’s 
power becomes simply force; and the ruler who embodies 
this, is in no true sense a ruler, but a slave. 


If, as we trust, our meagre review is sufficiently complete 
to indicate the root and quality of Mr. Mulford’s theory, we 
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naturally pause to weigh its value as a contribution to politi- 
cal science. Possibly a more thorough study of our author’s’ 
treatise would show that there is no occasion for the criticism, 
which at the present reading we cannot repress, that the gen- _ 
eric nation whereof not man, but God, is the direct creator, 
is but an ideal. His nation does not seem to us a real thing, 
having “conscious unity,” “content,” and “ personality ” ; 
we can at the best see in it but the divinely-given type. We 
must characterize it as an idea of what God demands, and 
towards which he constrains the course of history; but as 
yet the idea is not actual among any people. God has made 
no one nation, nor has any people, conforming to a divine 
“¢ pre-determination,” developed a nation, which in its entirety 
is worthy to be called God’s creation. In the best are ingre- 
dients clearly human; and we are not prepared to say that 
there is any in which the human elements do not dominate. 
Mr. Mulford specially characterizes confederacies as human 
devices; and to none of these will he attribute the preroga- 
tives of a nation. And he is equally clear that the empire — 
which conserves the freedom of but one or a few at the 
expense of the many—is not in any legitimate sense a 
nation, whose powers, though from God, are of the people, so 
that they who administer are responsible to God and account- 
able to the people. The confederate principle embodied in 
Greece, and the imperial principle embodied in Rome, had no 
durability in themselves.. Human creations, they came to 
naught. 

The author sees in our own land the nearest approach to 
his ideal nation; but— granting that his judgment in this 
regard is logical, and not simply patriotic— we have in the 
United States only an approach towards the divine type. 
Granting that our President rules by divine right, and that 
the enactments of the legislatures are binding on the con- 
sciences of the people; granting that in our Constitution and 
institutions is much of liberty and of justice, and that to this 
extent ours is neither a confederacy nor an empire, but a true 
nation, — assuming and granting all this, it cannot in truth, 
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any more than in modesty, be said, that the concrete thing we 
call the American Nation, is, in its entirety, in any immediate 
characteristic sense, a divinely-made nation. 

In fact, there is no such thing as Mr. Mulford’s nation any- 
where. It is but an ideal. As a type it is potential existing 
in the Divine Mind. Our author is but describing, in terms 
of political science, and of political application, a nation 
which a Higher Authority has described as the kingdom of 
heaven, whose Maker is indeed divine — King of kings and 
Lord of lords. Sad to say, even this is, as yet, but an ideal; 
that which professes to give it visible embodiment, having 
many ingredients palpably human. Mr. Mulford has reached 
by a peculiar process, and has put into scientific terms, a con- 
clusion which, now verified by experience, less than twenty 
years ago moved the ridicule of statesmen —the doctrine of 
a “Law higher than the Constitution.” But this law is 
lodged in the nation which is truly such. And as the nation’s 
constitution is regulative, and is ity creature and subject, the 
constitution is to be set aside only as it is modified to express 
accurately the authoritative will. 


Again, in iterating and reiterating the divine origin of the 
nation (let this be what it may) — in guarding at every point 
against the impression that human nature, in its instincts, 
emotions, wants, and contingencies, ever really makes the 
nation,—is our author’s thought really clear to himself? 
We cannot think that it is. When by direct implication he 
says that no want in man’s nature, impelling him towards the 
nation, can-properly be regarded as really originating the 
nation, since there must have been a pre-detérmination of the 
nation for the production of which the want itself is consti- 
tuted ; and when he further implies that this pre-determina- 
tion can come only from the Divine Mind, he presents, we 
think, the root of the whole matter. In this we see the 
Rationale of the national organism. We see that the nation 
is no human artifice, but that it has its authority in the Cre- 
ator of humanity. The political organism that is a legitimate 
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development of the instinct — legitimate in the sense that it 
is in no regard an abuse or perversion of it; and that in all 
its methods of operation it is made to accord with the will of 
Him who through the instinct has pre-determined it, — is, in 
every practical regard, of divine origin, is divinely created, 
and bears sway by divine right. In this we see the temple of 
government resting on the foundation-stones of instinct and 
kindred or associated wants; and the foundations of instinct 
in turn resting on the “hard pan” of the Divine Will. We 
thus have what seems to us a complete statement of the 
Rationale of the nation. 

Mr. Mulford, however, sees more than we are able to see, in 
the diviné pre-determination — he sees there a kind of special 
element, which to us has no existence. ‘The bee’s cell, he 
tells us, originates in the bee’s instinct; the beaver’s dam in 
the beaver’s instinct. And he cites these examples to show 
that the origin of government from human instinct is not 
analogous, except in a mediate degree. The peculiarity in 
the case of man and the nation is the pre-determination. 
But certainly there was a pre-determination in regard to the 
cell and the dam. In the cases of both bee and beaver, the 
instinct acts in accordance with the will of the Maker of bee 
and beaver. As our author would concede this, and, if occa- 
sion called, stoutly defend it, we must presume him to imply 
something) special, something out of the line of natural 
causes, something partaking of the supernatural or miracu- 
lous, in the particular pre-determination under which the 
nation is developed out of human want. We see no occasion 
for this speciality in the Divine purpose acting on and through 
man’s nature. We cannot perceive that our author has 
attempted any pertinent proof that such speciality is oper- 
ative. It is in regard to this that we cannot believe that his 
thought was clear to his own mind. We do not believe that 
there is such a speciality or supernaturalness in the pre-deter- 
mination under which human nature develops the nation. 

Will it be objected that we reserve no ground of which we 
can predicate, in any distinctive sense, the divine origin of 
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the nation? that if the creation of the beaver’s dam through 
the beaver’s instinct, and the creation of the nation through 
human nature, are strictly analogous, the divinity of the 
beaver’s work is as real as that of man’s work — each having 
the one mark of divinity, God’s pre-determination? We 
reply: the divinity of the nation, the divinity of anything, is 
not logically predicated of the fact that God created it, nor of 
the further fact that he created it in a particular way. God 
created the worm, reptile, and beast. Are these therefore 
divine? If not, how does the fact of creation by God make 
the beaver’s construction, or man’s political organism, divine ? 

Further, most Christians, and the majority of naturalists, 
believe that the first individual of each species of worm, rep- 
tile, and beast, was specially created— that is, created by 
supernatural intervention. If so, would their manner of 
creation make the origin of the first worm, reptile, and beast, 
divine? If not, how would the supposition of something spe- 
cial or supernatural in the pre-determination of the nation be 
of itself ground for affirming the divine origin of the nation ? 
Herein must we hold that Mr. Mulford’s reasoning is not con- 
sequential. By every device he labors to impress his thought, 
that there is a speciality in the divine pre-determination 
which authenticates the nation; which takes it out of anal- 
ogy with that will which operates on the nature of the bee 
and beaver. Granting the correctness of his thought, his 
conclusion does not at all follow. We repeat, neither the fact 
that God creates, nor the circumstance that he creates in a 
particular way, makes divine the thing created, or justifies 
the inference that its origin is divine. According to such 
reasoning, a divinity would hedge in a mosquito not less than 
a king. 

Not in the fact that God creates, not in the method by 
which he creates, but rather in the qualities he imparts to the 
thing created, must we look for a solution of the question 
whether, and how far, that thing is divine, and has a divine 
origin. In so far as man bears the image of God, having in 
his nature attributes the same in kind with the attributes of 
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his Maker, man’s nature and origin are divine. Because as 
perfect man, Christ was the express image of God in every 
particular in which the human soul can apprehend God, 
Christ was divine, to an extent in which fractional and imper- 
fect men cannot be. And because the nation, embracing pru- 
dential and economic uses, rises above these into divine uses 
—as the embodiment and guarantee of liberty and justice — 
is the nation in its nature and origin divine, worthy of the 
hero’s zeal and the martyr’s blood. The circumstance that 
in some instances, this divinity of principles is associated with 
a speciality or supernaturalness of creation —as in the great 
example of Christianity, must not blind us to the eternal 
truth that the divinity is intrinsic—in the nature of the 
thing, not extrinsic — in the vehicle through which the thing 
is conveyed. Had Christ come in the ordinary course of 
nature (which we do not believe, and which, except as suppo- 
sition, we hold to be impossible), he would none the less be 
divine. Were the Satan of mythology a real person, and had 
he been created by miracle, he would not, for all that, have 
been divine; by a law of his nature, which cannot yield to 
any method of creation, he would, all the same, have been 
not divine, but simply and exclusively devilish. In the 
nation there is an ethical quality, an ethical mission. Pro- 
tecting the animal man, it further serves, educates the spirit- 
ual or true man. This stamps it with divinity; and this 
divinity of origin and quality is confirmed and made authori- 
tative in that it springs legitimately and immediately from 
human nature, having its ultimate cause in the divine pre- 


determination — the will of God. 


Here resting our criticism, we close a brief -review by 
renewedly expressing satisfaction and surprise in welcoming a 
masterly contribution to Political literature; and this in a 
department where new light was imperatively demanded. 
Twenty years ago, when in this land the “ nation ” practically 
represented principles destructive of liberty, and which, in 
their bearing on one race, were neither “divine” nor yet 
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“human,” but simply fiendish, the book — at least as much of 
it as could then have been written — would have been scouted 
on every reformer’s platform; it might have been welcomed 
in that section which dominated in the White House, in Con- 
gress, and on the Judicial Bench. Now that the nation rep- 
resents “liberty for all,’ those who triumphed over rebellion 
will find in our author’s treatise a welcome justification of 
their course. A dispassionate study of its pages will show 
that this justification has its basis in enduring truth. What- 
ever defects of logic or errors of statement criticism may dis- 
cover, the residuum of practical truth will be very great, and 
will meet a demand among those interested in our national 
welfare — especially among those who shall be called to pre- 
side over the operations of our political organism. There is 
a difference between a people and a population — conscious 
organic unity makes the distinction. We are a people. 
There is a continuity in the nation; the past has conveyed 
through it an authority over the present — an authority quite 
distinct from any element of power we, in our immediate sov- 
ereignty as a peuple, can bestow, or manifest in the nation. 
There is authority in this momentum of the past, for that 
continuity of the nation is the divine order. Our author 
helps us to understand the injunction in regard to the obedi- 
ence due magistrates. We more clearly comprehend the dec- 
laration that the powers that be are ordained of God. Loyal 
citizenship is seen to be integral in good morals. The nation 
is no human device. It belongs to the order of nature. It 
rightfully demands allegiance. It is worth serving in time 
of need; worth fighting for in time of peril; worth dying 
for, when the great sacrifice can alone avert impending 
destruction. 
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ARTICLE XXVI. 
Christianity Contrasted with other Systems. 


LIVING as we are under the influences of a civilization 
which has been toned and tempered, if not entirely moulded, 
by the Christian religion, we are naturally interested in the 
inquiry whether that religion is permanent— whether it rep- 
resents the final, authoritative truth, or whether it has come 
merely to play a part in this great world-drama, and will pass 
from the stage when, in the shifting of scenes, the events of 
a new epoch shall take the place of those which now engage 
our attention. The answer which may be given to this 
inquiry will depend greatly on our understanding of the posi- 
tion which Christianity holds in relation to other systems. If 
it is simply one of the multitudinous theories which, from 
time to time, have been thrown out as the offshoots of human 
speculation, we may of course anticipate that, like them, it 
will exist for only a limited period, to be outgrown at last by 
the more mature judgment of coming generations. But if, 
on the contrary, we find that this system is exceptional in 
character — that it stands quite alone among others — that it 
has marked peculiarities which set it apart from all philoso- 
phies of human origin, presenting a contrast with these so 
strong as to admit of no proper comparison or analogy, we 
shall then have at least an inferential argument in favor of 
the authority and permanency of the religion in question, 
whose ideas are shown to be so unlike the transient phases of 
speculative thought. That Christianity does maintain an 
exceptional character, exhibiting the contrast with other sys- 
tems which has just been referred to hypothetically, will be 
seen from an examination of its distinctive features in con- 
nection with those of ordinary human theories. The points 
of difference to be observed here are prominent and striking. 
We can scarcely look at the Christian system in any aspect 
without discovering some peculiarity which separates it from 
the mass of intellectual inventions. Whether we consider 
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the facts connected with its origin, the authoritative nature of 
its teachings, or the vital motive-power by which it acts, we 
shall find the contrast already alluded to clearly and strongly 
defined. 

I. Christianity differs from other systems in having an inde- 
pendent origin. It came to the world in the form of an open 
and bold announcement, making a beginning at once marked, 
signal, and surprising. Like a spring in the wilderness whose 
waters gush up from hidden sources, it appeared among the 
world’s falsities as a revelation of moral beauty which proph- 
ets and wise men had not been able even to conceive. The 
Christian religion was not, therefore, an outgrowth from other 
antecedent ideas, but was in itself an original and indepen- 
dent system, owing nothing to the accretions of theory which, 
in the growth of centuries, had been scattered through the 
civilized portions of the world. It is a characteristic of 
human philosophies that they have been dependent on the 
suggestions of different minds, and have come forth at last in 
their perfected form through a process of gradational devel- 
opment. The same principle seems to operate here as with 
mechanical inventions, in which the practical result, as finally 
adopted, is not the crude machinery that embodied the first 
idea of the inventor, but rather the unfolded thought of other 
individuals, who, taking that first idea as a basis, have carried 
it through many progressive steps to ultimate perfection. 
This principle represents the law that governs all the crea- 
tions of men, ideal as well as physical. Small and imperfect 
in their beginnings, they grow by degrees into a ripened or 
completed state. We may instance, in illustration, the phi- 
losophy of the Greeks known as Platonism. This was, in 
fact, an aggregation of thought which is attributable not to 
_ Plato alone, but to many other philosophers who lived before 
him and contemporaneously with him. It is not difficult to 
trace the ideas of this philosophy through a growth of several 
centuries back to the germinal and comparatively crude spec- 
ulations of the early Grecian poets. The renowned Orpheus, 
whose music, in mythological phrase, is sal to have tamed 
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wild beasts and calmed the whirlwinds, taught that there was 
an Unknown Being, containing within himself the germ of all 
things, and giving birth to successive grades of being by vir- 
tue of an innate necessity. This was one of the roots, or 
starting-points, of what was subsequently to be unfolded. 
Pythagoras, who flourished some centuries later, took another 
step in the elaboration of this philosophy by teaching the 
mystical science of numbers, in which it was affirmed that 
“ unity is the principle of all things, and from this unity went 
forth an infinite duality ’’ — that by the breathing of the First 
Principle into the infinite void were produced the elementary 
opposites of the universe, such as odd and even, male and 
female, light and darkness, — these dualities making a basis 
for the infinite multiplicity of forms. It remained for Anaxa~ 
goras, who lived in the succeeding century, to develop a loftier 
conception. Relieving the ideas previously entertained from 
much of their metaphysical and abstruse character, he con- 
ceived of the Divine Being as a mind entirely distinct from 
matter, yet acting upon it in the formation of the universe, 
not by virtue of a blind necessity, but with conscious will and 
intelligence. After Anaxagoras came Socrates, the illustrious 
teacher of Plato. With him the philosophical ideas among 
the Greeks, especially as they relate to the nature of the 
Divine Being, approach their final point of culmination. In 
his system of doctrine God is not only the intelligent Creator 
of the universe, but is also the omniscient Ruler. He says: 
“Such is the nature of the Divinity that- he sees all things, 
hears all things, is everywhere present, and constantly super- 
intends all things. He who disposes and directs the universe, 
the source of all that is fair and good, who amid successive 
changes preserves the course of nature unimpaired, and to 
whose laws all beings are subject, this Supreme Deity, though 
himself invisible, is manifestly seen in his Magnificent opera- 
tions.” 

By thus tracing the growth of a single branch of doctrine, 
we have an illustration of the fact that the Greek philosophy 
as represented in Plato, was subjected to a process of develop- 
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ment which extended through several centuries. The origin 
of this philosophy, therefore, cannot be traced to any one 
mind or to any single epoch. It is the fruit of many minds, 
and was ripened by the mellowing influences of many historic 
periods. We may find traces of it in the poems of Hesiod 
and Homer; we may see it budding forth in the wise apho- 
risms of Thales; we may detect its spirit in the abstruse met- 
aphysics of the Eleatic school; and, indeed, whatever was 
thought or sung through the successive periods of Grecian 
speculation, is but a part of one central theory which bloomed 
out at last in the Platonic system. 

Instead of being subject to any such law of development as 
is here indicated, Christianity, considered as a system of reli- 
‘gious truth, was complete and finished at its very beginning, 
and was not, therefore, the result of any gradational process. 
If varying conceptions of that truth have existed at different 
periods, we cannot say that anything has really been added to 
it. No thinker or teacher recognized as Christian, has been 
able to make the original Christianity more perfect. As 
Minerva sprang from the head of Jupiter in the strength and 
fulness of maturity, so the Christian system, instead of being 
gradually unfolded into perfection, came forth from the lips 
of the Master in a perfected state. Accordingly, all that the 
best minds have been able to do, is to search out the exact 
meanings contained in the words of Christ, without having 
power to unfold the truth which those words convey into a 
deeper or richer wisdom. As we ourselves grow in moral 
excellence, or rise to a loftier spiritual eminence, the religion 
of Jesus becomes clearer and broader to our view; but this is 
not because that religion has been enlarged to keep pace with 
our advancement, but because we have changed in our rela- 
tions to it. Hence,in comparing Christianity with other sys- 
tems, we are brought to recognize the important fact that, 
unlike human philosophies, it has not grown to be what it is 
as an unfolding from germinal ideas, or as a result produced 
by the natural accretion of human thought; but that it has a 
distinct, independent origin as something complete in itself, 
not resting on any preparatory or antecedent discoveries. 
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And this view of the subject is confirmed when we consider 
how widely separated, both in form and spirit, were the teach- 
ings of Christ from all contemporaneous religions. If we 
look back to the religious ideas which prevailed in different 
parts of the world at the time when Christianity was intro- 
duced, we discover there no germ from which it could have 
legitimately sprung. The religion of the Hast, as taught in 
the Vedas and interpreted by the Brahmins, was a religion of 
caste and asceticism, directly opposed to any thought of 
human equality or brotherhood. The religion of Greece and 
Rome, if monotheistic in essence, was polytheistic in effect, 
diverting minds from the worship of the true God by an hom- 
age paid to innumerable deities. And Judaism, based pri- 
marily on the Mosaic law, was a religion of prescribed formal- 
ities, which, in its moral aspects, rose no higher than the 
principle of reciprocal justice as taught by Hillel. In neither 
of these systems do we find the elements from which the reli- 
gion of Christ could possibly have originated. That religion, 
rising as a new sun in the moral firmament, was at its first 
introduction so widely separated from all that had preceded 
it, that its existence can be explained only by saying that it 
had an independent origin; or, to make the statement still 
more complete, that it was “ from avove.” 

II. Christianity differs from other systems in the authori- 
tative nature of its teachings. Coming’ to the world as a 
revealed message, it bears no resemblance to the many theo- 
ries and philosophies which have been built up by intellectual 
subtlety. The founder of the Christian religion was nota 
philosopher, in the ordinary sense of this term— he was not 
even a theorist. What he communicated was a divine wis- 
dom, dropped from the altitude of his own personal exalta- 
tion, in distinction from all elaborated forms of thought which 
are hammered and beaten into shape by strokes of intellect- 
ual force. It was, in other words, a revealed religion which 
Christ presented to mankind, and not a, manufactured system 
of metaphysics. 

If we examine the prominent theoretical systems which 
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have presented their claims to notice within the last few cen- 
turies, we shall be strongly impressed with their artificial. 
character. While they evince great strength of intellect, and 
serve to show the beauty and wonder of art as embodied in 
creations purely ideal, they betray in every part the mental 
toil and struggle by which they were produced. Spinoza, for 
example, after laying with great care a foundation of defini- 
tions and axioms, endeavors to rear on it a structure of pan- 
theistic philosophy, affirming that there is but one substance 
in the universe, and that all finite things, instead of being 
real and separate creations, are only temporary modes or 
states in which the one substance exists. Leibnitz, anxious 
to counteract the impression produced by this system, was 
carried by a current of reasoning to the opposite extreme. 
In order to avoid the conclusion that the forms of Nature are 
but parts and modifications of Deity, he attributed to matter 
an inherent and necessary activity, tracing all natural phe- 
nomena to an infinite number of finite causes which he terms 
monads, — meaning by this the simple principles which are 
supposed to underlie the combinations of every atom. The 
effect of this theory, as will be noticed, was to make the uni- 
verse a machine whose propelling forces are contained chiefly 
within itself, and whose motion, being established by the 
action of the lesser monads, becomes almost, if not entirely, 
independent of the great original Monad which we term God. 
It was the aim of Kant, in elaborating a still more refined 
‘system of rationalism, to place the metaphysical speculations 
of the time on a new basis. This he succeeded in doing by 
working out through abstruse methods those great moral 
results which are comprehended in Christian ethics. In his 
philosophy, the materialism of the skeptic and the abstrac- 
tions of the idealist being alike avoided, the way was prepared 
for a truly rational conception both of Deity as the designing 
power of Nature, and of the human soul as a moral and 
responsible agent fitted for immortality. But whatever merit 
may be attached to either of these systems, we find in them 
all the labored efforts of human reason to touch and possess 
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those supersensuous objects which, after all, can be really 
known only when they are revealed. 

Christianity, in contrast with all such systems, speaks from 
the heights of a divine authqrity. It announces — proclaims 
— reveals — making use of the reason not to discover truth 
primarily, but to digest and apply it after it is made known. 
The philosophic mind, standing though it may on the loftiest 
altitude possible to human attainment, can feel the utterances 
of Christ coming down to it from a brighter and serener 
heaven. Those utterances not only render acknowledged 
truth more plain and comprehensible, but they convey reveal- 
ings of great spiritual facts to which the unaided mind could 
have no access. We may admit, for instance, that mind in 
its researches has been able to discover that there is a God — 
that he exists as the Creator of the world, as the Author of 
design in Nature, as the conscious and intelligent Ruler of 
the universe. This is in itself a lofty conception; it is per- 
haps the highest to which Philosophy has ever attained; but 
when our human researches are ended, when, with all the 
progress that can be made in our struggle for knowledge, we 
stop at last, feeling that the mystery of the divine nature is 
still unexplained, Christianity brings to us the revelation of a 
higher and a grander truth—a truth which, with the best 
powers of perception and analysis, we never could have dis- 
covered for ourselves—affrming that ‘God is the divine 
Father, in whom are contained not merely the attributes 
which make Creation glorious, but the sweetness and tender- 
ness of an everlasting love. 

Again, it may be possible through a process of argumenta- 
tion to establish, on philosophical grounds, the doctrine of 
immortality. For example, we may say, according to the 
reasoning of Kant, that virtue, or obedience to the moral law, 
was meant to be universally realized — that such a realization 
is not practicable in this world where every individual is 
found to be more or less imperfect, and that, consequently, 
to meet the demands ef the moral law the soul must have a 
continued existenee, and is, therefore, immortal. Doubtless 
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reasonings of this character will give a large degree of satis- 
faction to minds that have a keen perception of logical 
sequence, and comprehend readily the natural relations exist- 
ing between premise and conclusion. But such reasonings, 
after all, take us only to a certain height. They leave us at 
the very point where the soul, encouraged by the suggestions 
of the intellect, asks for certainty. And here the demand of 
the soul is met by the revelations of Christian truth. Un- 
folded in a plan of divine manifestation which we can only 
wonder at without comprehending, the absolute proof of 
immortality was given in the resurrection of Jesus; and 
whether with reference to this subject we affirm with the pas- 
sionate force of desire, or yield to the doubts that accompany 
the reaction of our own aspirations, there is a voice coming 
from a world above us which says, “ Because I live, ye shall 
Tive also.” 

The difference, then, between Christianity and all philo- 
sophical theories, is simply the difference between what is 
divinely revealed and what the intellect has power to conceive 
and eliminate for itself. It is a difference which leaves no 
doubt as to the side on which superiority lies. In the ration- 
alistic systems of thought we have merely those conclusions 
which are arrived at by different processes of reasoning, to be 
displaced possibly by other conclusions when the position of 
the mind changes in relation to the ideas contemplated ; 
while in the Christian religion we have a system of revealed 
truth which has been unfolded to us by one divinely commis- 
sioned to do this—a system which, by virtue of its source, 
has an authority inherent in no others and which, because it 
was not constructed by the human mind, never can be out- 
grown by it. 

III. Christianity differs from other ethical systems as to the 
motive power involved in it. The difficulty with most  sys- 
tems of moral philosophy is’ that, if we except the simple 
appeal which they may make to tle moral sense, they lack 
inotive power altogether. While they present to our view an 
arrangement of parts which is admirable in itself, they are 
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entirely unfitted to work out the practical results for which 
they were originated ; as a piece of machinery that is perfect 
in its construction may be motionless from the absence of an 
impelling force. The grand aim of the moralist has been to 
frame a system, forgetting how little is accomplished by mere 
mechanical symmetry without some vital principle to breathe 
through it and set’‘it in motion. It is one thing to present a 
list of rules and maxims for the regulation of human conduct, 
and it is quite another thing to furnish a force which shall 
induce the individual to put those rules and maxims into 
practical operation. Confucius is known to have collected 
and arranged, for the use of his followers, certain wise and 
admirable precepts ; but they were precepts which contained 
no force ‘beyond their own intrinsic truthfulness and the 
impression which- they would naturally make on the con- 
sciousness of the truth-loving mind. Like pictures set in 
frames of gold, they may be called artistically beautiful. The 
admirer dwells upon them with a certain sense of enjoyment, 
recognizing their fitness and genuineness as representations 
of moral truth, though he is not likely to feel any quickening 
heart-throb which would impel him to carry out in action the 
principles which are there suggested. The same remarks 
would app'y to the sayings of Thales, Pittacus, Bias, and 
other teachers of antiquity. They are merely so many state- 
ments of an abstract morality, standing by themselves, 
unconnected with any antecedent doctrines which might be 
calculated to infuse into them an emotional life. 

In the Christian religion the case is found to be quite differ- 
ent. Here are no isolated precepts such as characterized 
the olden philosophies, no arbitrary rules of action laid down 
as the edicts of a lofty human wisdom; but we find here, 
first of all, a revelation of divine principles connected with 
our human relations— principles which are designed to 
appeal to and move the heart, so making morality the natural 
outflow of an active religious sentiment rather than the cold 
observance of an exacting law. The Teacher of Nazareth, 
going back of all rules and formulas, sought primarily to cre- 
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ate in the hearts of men a sentiment of love, laying the basis 
of this sentiment in the revealed fact that God is, in the most 
endearing sense of the term, a Father, and that human beings 
everywhere, as the children of that Father, sustain to each 
other a fraternal relationship. Other teachers had admon- 
ished their followers to do this or that as an act of justice or 
propriety; but he, recognizing a deeper principle, said, “ A 
new commandment I give unto you, That ye love one 
another.” In the enunciation of this principle, based a: it 
was on the absolute brotherhood of the race, the Master not 
only transcended the ordinary rules of morality, but supplied 
the motive power by which the best teachings of all moralists 
‘might be incorporated in human action. 

It was for precisely such a power that the world waited. 
Pittacus, as well as Confucius, had long before given some 
intimation of the Golden Rule, though their statement of it 
was both weak and defective; but how little could that Rule, 
standing alone, enforce itself! As presented’ by the philoso- 
phers just mentioned, it was simply a law which had neither 
penalties to enforce obedience, nor a moral force sufficient to 
lift the mind to its own level. Christianity alone supplies the 
antecedent principles by which the Golden Rule becomes a 
practical reality. Giving first a view of the relations estab- 
lished between man and man, awakening in the mind a recog- 
nition of what we really are with respect to each other and to 
God, it tends to inspire that divine love from which all forms 
of justice, as well as all human charities, will naturally and 
inevitably issue. In proclaiming, therefore, the great maxim 
which had been but poorly stated by those who preceded him, 
Jesus gave to it a significance which it has never had before, 
investing it with an authority entirely unknown to those who 
had not conceived the principle of fraternal equality, nor dis- 
covered the moral incentive of which that principle is the 
vital source. The Christian system is one which emphati- 
cally ‘“‘ works by love.” Its aim, unlike that of worldly juris- 
prudence, is not to write down arbitrary laws of action with 
the view of securing an outward conformity; but, beginning 
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its work in the domain of motives, making its home, as it 
were, in the heart itself, it seeks to kindle there a flame of 
pure religious affection which shall warm and brighien the 
whole range of external life; making obedience to law the 
result of a noble choice, and giving to all moral rules, other- 
wise cold and dead, the colorings of a divine beauty. 

There is, also, another sense in which the Christian system 
possesses a motive power peculiarly its own. It is permeated 
and vitalized wherever it goes with the personal life of its 
founder. There are here no precepts or statements of doc- 
trine which can be said to be purely abstract. Whatever 
gives to the religion of Jesus an intrinsic value as a system of 
revealed truth, is rendered still more vital and efficient by the 
actual exemplification which it has in the life of Jesus him- 
self. Every moral sentiment, as well as every rule of action, 
inculcated by this religion, is presented to us in the form of a 
living example. It is impossible to separate Christ as a per- 
son from Christianity as a system. The latter is glorified and 
vitalized by the presence of the former; and in every utter- 
ance which conveyed the lessons of human duty or lifted 
thought to a higher and more unselfish plane, we are made to 
feel not enly the breathings of a devout spirit, but the conse- 
cration of a personal life. In contemplating the various 
national religions which have sprung up at different periods, 
we see them merely as so many forms. of doctrine or modes 
of worship, separating them entirely in our thoughts from the 
history, life, and character of their founders, even when they . 
can be traced to an individual source. We do not, perhaps, 
even care to inquire, with reference to these religions, on 
what personal authority they were established, from the fact 
that the individual in such cases is usually but little more 
than a mere name, which, while it may have a place in his- 
tory, has no vital connection with the doctrines on which it 
may have left its stamp. But we cannot thus contemplate 
the religion which Christ introduced. Wherever that goes, 
he goes with it as an animating and inspiring power, the 
teachings which came from his lips being interwoven insep- 
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arably with his own character and life. If we contemplate 
the duty of human sympathy as stated in the command, 
‘¢ Bear ye one another’s burdens,” we do not think of that 
. duty as an avstract principle, but we see it in the light of a 
practical exemplification, our thoughts reaching back, per- 
haps, to that affecting scene in which, as it is related, “ Jesus 
wept.” Again, if we contemplate the doctrine of forgiveness 
as enunciated in the teachings of the New Testament, we do 
not accept this doctrine in the forin of any abstract state- 
ment, but we see it most clearly as it is illustrated in the 
example of the Master, and especially as it is commended to 
us in that remarkable prayer which he uttered on the cross. 

Thus the persunal life of Christ ‘goes wiih his religion, 
breathing through and vitalizing every part. This is preémi- 
nently the power which has given it success in the past, and 
will continue to make it successful in the future, when all 
other systems fail. Not as a theory, not even as a statement 
of divine truth simply, but as an embodied moral life, it 
breathes upon the world; and though we see as yet but little 
of its contemplated results, we may reasonably believe that 
the spirit which lives in itself will awaken and diffuse the 
same spirit in humanity, until the Name which is above every 
name shall be imprinted on all hearts. 


ARTICLE X XVII. 


Contributions to the History of Universalism. 


In the prosecution of our design as set forth in a previous 
article, we shall begin with | 

I. Joun or Gocu. He was born about 1400 in the Duchy 
of Cleves. His proper name was John Pupper, but accord- 
ing to the custom of the time he was generally known as 
John of Goch, from the place of his birth. He was evidently 
a man of good education for that age, familiar with the Scrip- 
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tures, well-read in the Latin ecclesiastical fathers, especially 
Jerome and Augustine, as well as the scholastic divines. It 
is not known where he was educated, but Dr. Ullmann ! confi- 
dently assumes that it was in one of the Institutions of the Breth- 
ren of the Common Lot (Die Brueder vom gemeinsamen 
Leben), then scattered over the Netherlands, though it seems 
probable that he may have completed his studies in the Uni- 
versity of Paris, held in great renown through all Christen- 
dom. In 1451 he founded a Priory of Canonesses in Mech- 
lin, in the heart of Brabant. Ullmann describes him as “a 
man of great sensibility, with an intellect equally profound 
and acute, of glowing piety, and a very subtle power of argu- 
mentation.” In his theology he was Biblical and Antipela- 
gian. His mode of presenting his thoughts and opinions is 
exhibited by Dr. Ullmann in the following manner: 


“The whole substance of his theology may be condensed 
into the words, of God, through God, to God. God is the 
fountain alike of all being and all well-being. Deriving his 
’ existence as he does from God, the chief end of man is fel- 
lowship with God by spontaneous love. . . . The history 
of the serpent, the woman and the man, is the moral history 
of mankind, and what it typically portrays is repeated afresh 
in every individual. In spite of sin, however, man still 
retains the will in a state of freedom from constraint and of 
susceptibility to good. This includes the possibility of recov- 
ery. For man once fallen into sia and guilt, however, recovery 
is inconceivable by any other means than grace. The medi- 
ator of this recovering grace is Christ. . . . By this one 
person, all who have fallen into a state of enmity are again 
reconciled to God.” 


But Goch is very careful to show that the work of Christ 
was not to reconcile God to man, but, in strict accordance 
with the Scriptures, to. reconcile man to God. God is love, 
and “ he never withdrew his love from us, but loved us from 
the foundation of the world, and even while we were his ene- 
mies. In this sense, God demonstrates his love to us by the 
death of his Son, that we receiving such a pledge of his love,. 
should on our part be stirred up to love him.” 


1 Reformers Before the Reformation. 
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Goch also maintains that whatever God has made is and 
must be good. But man is evil as well as good; whence 
comes this evil? He finds its source in the misuse of his 
moral freedom. “In virtue of this freedom it was possible 
for man to stand and retain the goodness of his nature.” He 
recognizes two evils in the world then; ‘the first is sin, 
which God did not create, and which is therefore properly 
nothing but a mere privation of that which is naturally good. 
The second is the penalty appointed for it by divine justice. 
This second kind of evil, being produced by God, is for that 
reason likewise good, for although it may be bad for the body, 
which it destroys, it is yet good for the soul, which it heals. 
Thus it is both good and bad together, just as a wicked man 
may be said to be both good and bad — good as a man, but 
bad as a sinner.” Goch, however, will not allow that man 
can become “ totally depraved,” because, says he, “the bad 
never exists without the good, and can only exist in connec- 
tion with it; for if there were nothing good which could be 
corrupted, there could also be nothing bad to corrupt it. 
The good which cannot possibly be corrupted is the perfect ; 
that, however, which can be so greatly corrupted as in every 
respect to be despoiled of good is no longer competent to 
exist.” On which Dr. Ullmann observes that, “ Goch, to be 
consistent with himself, must have either denied the existence 
of the devil, or ascribed to that being some good qualities.” 
Has not Prof. Tholuck somewhere expressed the same thought 
as this of Goch’s? 


“In fact, the thought which lies at the basis of all his the- 
ology may be expressed in some such formula as this: God, 
who is love, is thereby the source of all good; or God is the 
everlasting and creative love; man the created love, which 
having emanated from God, must through God return to him 
again; and the mediation by which this is to be effected is 
the redeeming efficacy of Christ, leading through love to 
liberty.” 


We should be gratified, had we space, to make much larger 
quotations, and on a variety of other topics. Our design, 
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however, is simply to show, as briefly as possible, the thought 
and system of Goch in relation to God, and the final redemp- 
tion of all through, Christ. 

II. Coetitus Secunpus Curio. Among those who, at an 
early period of the Reformation, favored and promoted the 
faith of Universalism, Coelius Secundus Curio deserves an 
honorable mention. He was born at Sanchirio, Piedmont, in 
1502, and by his eminent talents, extensive learning, and 
moral worth, won an enviable reputation in Pavia, Turin, and 
other places in his native Italy. Becoming a Protestant, 
and honestly avowing his faith, he was arrested by the Catho- 
lics, put in chains, and thrown into prison. Fortunate in 
making his escape from prison and the tender mercies of his 
countrymen, he fled to Switzerland, where he soon became 
rector of a school at Lausanne. Subsequently he was 
appointed Professor of Eloquence in the University of Basle. 
In this honorable position he continued to the close of his 
life, which occurred in 1569. Several of his sons rose to dis- 
tinction and perpetuated their father’s fame. Schroeckh 
speaks of him, in his “ History of the Church since the 
Reformation,” in terms of high praise. He calls him a classi- 
cal scholar, philosopher, theologian, and a keen satirist, and 
ascribes to him great influence in promoting the interests of 
learning in Switzerland. 

He was the author of many books, among which was one 
on The Providence of God; another on The Immortality of 
the Soul; and a third entitled Dialogues on the vast Extent of 
the Kingdom of God. This volume was’first published in 8vo 
at Basle in 1553, and during the following sixty or seventy 
years it went through two or three other editions, showing 
that it attracted some attention in its day. Schroeckh calls 
it his “most remarkable work,” and says that its author 
attempted to show in it that “the number of the saved will 
be far greater than that of the damned.” If, however, we 
may judge of the spirit and aim of the work by some extracts 
which we find in Petersen’s “ Restoration of All Things,” we 
should be led to conclude that Curio was a Universalist, and 
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intended to teach this doctrine, though without distinctly 
avowing it. He says,-for instance, that 


‘** Not only are there some things among the mysteries of 
theology not yet sufficiently explained, but even the question 
whether there are many or but few to be saved —a question 
at once so important for the relief of the mind and most 
necessary to our real knowledge of God — is still regarded as 
one exceedingly obscure and difficult. For what can be more 
grateful to hearts oppressed with a sense of sin and a fear of 
punishment, than to be firmly persuaded that the divine good- 
ness is so great that not only a certain few, who have attained 
perfection and passed all the ordinary measures of sanctity, 
will be saved, but that an innumerable company of the remain- 
ing multitude, of mankind, the broken, the lame, the weak, 
and those not merely of the middle class, but many below 
them, will be the objects of the divine compassion’ On the 
other hand, what can there be better fitted to produce despair 
than to imagine God cold and harsh, and a severe exactor, 
who will admit none into his kingdom but a few Enochs, 
Isaiahs, Johns, Pauls, and Macariuses, or men of that kind of 
angelic holiness? For as in the body, according to the Apos- 
tle, all the members are not the eye, but there must be also 
ears, and hands, and feet, and other members still more igno- 
ble, so in the kingdom of God, the body of the Church, whose 
head is Christ the Lord, there must be various members, 
some more and some less noble. . . . Perhaps there are 
some who will think this question ought not to be raised 
because such thoughts might lead mortals into too great 
security, and from security into contempt of duty, and so into 
a loose way of living. Now we will concede to those wno 
think thus that they are governed by good motives, though 
we must convince them of error, since they mistake the path 
of true religion. For fear is never a good guide to duty, 
while love and a sense of benefits is. Slaves may perform 
their service from the fear of punishment, but from children 
paternal love will gain more than any fear or any sufferings 
could extort. ‘lherefore Moses in all his laws, as if to show 
the way of keeping them all, introduces the law of love; and 
Christ also, the Lord, commands us to love God above all, 
aud to love our neighbor as we love ourselves. Indeed, he is 
said to have given no law except that of love, in which are 
included all the commandments of the law and the prophets. 
Hence St Paul calls this divinely-inspired love the fulfilling of 
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the law; and John also, that disciple whom Jesus loved, 
when he would describe the nature of God, says,. God is love ; 
from which he concluded that he who dwells in love dwells in 
God and God in him. Wherefore both the law and the 
prophets, both our Lord and his apostles, call us to love. Now 
this love does not spring from fear (for there is no fear. in 
love, but perfect love casteth out fear), but it springs from 
the love of God toward us: and we recognize this love of God 
in the multitude and greatness of his benefits; so that the 
path of true religion, and indeed all righteousness, is found 
in the knowledge of the divine love, and in the consideration 
of his immense favors, by which our soul is kindled both to 
acknowledge them and give ourselves up unreservedly to him. 
Now this consideration of the divine goodness and clemency 
does not appear in his saving a few and damning the many, 
but in saving all, if it is possible, or at least in saving the 
many and damning the few.” 


Our author then proceeds to show that the carnal security 
which it was feared would grow out of his views, has no exist- 
ence. His opinions do not Jead to contempt. of the divine 
law and of future’ judgment, but gives exemption from haras- 
sing anxieties and that tranquility of soul produced by faith 
in the divine goodness toward the whole human race, which 
both the Lord and the Apostle call the peace of God. “In 
this kind of security,” he says, “is placed a happy life; and 
I call it the spring of holiness and all good works. For what 
good thing, what great thing, what thing worthy of a noble 
and steadfast man, can one think, or purpose, or do, who is in 
perpetual doubt of his own salvation? who thinks God the 
enemy of the greater part of mankind, and who looks upon 
the kingdom of God as so narrow that only a few, I know 
not whom, can enter it, gathered up in a corner! This is not 
to increase God’s glory, nor magnify his goodness, nor to 
make his wisdom and power admired, but it is to belittle the 
divine perfections and render them contemptible.” He closes 
this paragraph with the remark that “the kingdom of God, 
which is ordained and founded in mercy, is far broader than 
-most people have hitherto supposed.” He finally discusses 
the question whence originated this opinion that only a small 
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number of the human family will be saved; and concludes 
very rationally, we think, that it is one of the artifices of the 
devil, designed to injure the character of God and prevent 
men from loving him, which undoubtedly it does in a thou- 
sand instances very effectually. Luther was not mistaken 
when he thought a man needed to be a Christian, well settled 
in the faith, before he was taught the doctrine of endless 
torments. 


ArTICLE XXVIII. 
The Catholic Church. 


“The End of Religious Controversy, by Right Rev. Juhn Milner, D. D. 
New York. 1855.” 


Tus able and generally candid exposition and defence of 
the Catholic religion —a book that is said to have made as 
many converts as it contains words — was first published in 
England, near the beginning of the present century. Fifteen 
years ago it was reprinted in New York “ under the approba- 
tion of Archbishop Hughes.” A few months after, Dominic 
Fioramonti, “‘ Latin Secretary of His Holiness,” wrote a let- 
ter from Rome to Dunigan & Brother, its enterprising pub- 
lishers, in which he informs them that “ Our most holy Lord, 
Pope Pius IX., sends them his thanks, his Apostolic blessing, 
and a gold medal,” as rewards for their zeal in disseminating 
the true faith. The Catholic Church claims infallibility ; no 
article of its creed has ever been rescinded; it teaches to-day 
just what it taught fifteen years and fifteen centuries ago; 
Dr. Milner’s accredited book is therefore both authoritative 
and conclusive; and the reader is referred to its pages for 
confirmation of the statements made in this article respecting 
Papal claims and assumptions. 

Jesus said, “I will build my Church, and the gates of. 

Hades shall not prevail against it.” All Christians believe 
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he did build his Church; and on a foundation so solid, and 
with material so durable, that it has withstood the assaults of 
its enemies and the shocks of political changes for eighteen 
centuries, without receiving any permanent injury. It is the 
one holy, Orthodox, Evangelical, Apostolic, Catholic Church. 
lt is the beautiful Bride, the Lamb’s beloved Wife, the queenly 
Mother of us all.. It is the Household of faith, to which every 
true child of God belongs. It is the Body of which Christ is 
the head and every Christian a member. It is the New Jeru- 
salem,—the holy city of refuge, safety, and rest. It is the 
“ Pillar and Ground of the truth,” — the sacred repository in 
which the Gospel is preserved in all its, pristine purity, and 
from which it radiates in every direction. “It is the commu- 
nity of saints in which the Gospel is rightly taught and the 
sacraments duly administered.” ! The Catholics believe, and, 
Dr. Milner tries to prove, that their Church is this glorious 
and venerable institution. Their arguments, if. not unan- 
swerable, are at least plausible and worthy of careful consid- 
eration. Their claim should certainly be admitted till some- 
body else presents a better one. 

Jesus said, “ Thou art Peter, and on this Rock I will build 
my Church.” The Catholic claims that his Church was 
founded by the instrumentality of St. Peter, the first Bishop 
of Rome, then the capital of the world. We have no relia- 
ble proof that Peter was superior to the other Apostles, or 
that he did any more than Paul in planting Christianity in 
Rome, or that the earlier bishops of Rome had any greater 
power or reverence than the bishops of Antioch and Alexan- 
dria; we deem any fallible man an inadequate foundation for 
a great and lasting spiritual structure; we think the Roman- 
ist interpretation of Matt. xvi. 17,18 is not correct; and we 
accept. the testimony of. St. Paul, that “the Household of 
God was built upon the foundation of the apostles.and proph- 
ets, Jesus Christ himself being the chief, corner-stone; in 
whom all the building, fitly framed together, groweth unto a. 
holy temple in the Lord.”? Still, Catholics have as good 

1 Confess. August, Art. VII. 2 Eph. ii. 19—21. 
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reasons as any other people to claim that their Church was 
built on the Rock, Peter. Indeed, we are not sure that any 
other ecclesiastical body seriously contests this ancient claim. 
It may not be worth much, but whatever value it has, belongs 
to Rome. She, if any visible organization, has the solid 
Petrine foundation. Figuratively speaking, the spirit of St. 
Peter is wrought into the marvellous edifice that bears his 
name, and his ashes repose beneath the Vatican. 

Again, the one true Church must be older than any other. 
It must have existed ever since the Apostolic age. The vari- 
ous Protestant denominations of our time, wy courtesy called 
churches, are all’ comparatively young. The Universalist 
Church began with. Murray, the Methodist with Wesley, the 
Episcopal with Henry VIII., the Calvinist with the stern 
~ Genevan reformer, and the Lutheran with the bold monk of 
Erfurt. The Catholic Church was fifteen hundred years old 
befure either of these came into existence. The Greek or 
Russian Church fiually separated from Rome in the eleventh 
century, and the Nestorian in the fifth. These are indeed 
ancient institutions, but not near old enough to be the true 
one. Before their day even, there were heresies and schisms, 
but of no great consequence. The Catholic Church can trace 
hack its history, clear and indisputable, to the first half of 
the first century of our era. Born unto Jesus, watched and 
tended in its infancy by the Apostles, nurtured by the blood 
of martyrs, it grew in size and strength, and has continued 
unitary, zealous, prosperous to the present day. Other and 
more modern churches ‘are merely branches broken off from 
that ancient tree—the planting of the Lord— whose roots 
gathered nutriment in the sacred soil of Palestine, and whose 
massive trunk rose majestic in the Eternal City. Hence, if 
age be the test of genuineness, the Catholic Church has no 
compeer and no rival. 
~~ Farther, it is fair to infer that the true Church, approved 
by the Father, blessed by the continual ministrations of the 
Son, and refreshed by the sweet influences of the Holy 
Spirit, must have prospered and increased more than any 
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other; and this inference the Catholic Church has fully veri- 
fied. From the first, it has heen the largest, wealthiest, 
strongest, most zealous, and most influential of Christian 
societies. In every age, it has been blessed by the presence 
and pious labors of talented and saintly men. Its mission- 
aries, again and again, have gone into every inhabited part of 
the earth, and made multitudes of converts in heathen linds. 
It now embraces in its communion, if the esti nate of the 
London Tablet is reliable, two hundred and fifty million 
souls, — almost a fourth part of the human race. According 
to Sadlier’s Directory for 1870, it has in the United States 
seven archbishops, forty-eight bishops, thirty-five hundred 
priests, about fifty colleges (though it is difficult to decide 
how many deserve the name of college), hundreds of con- 
vents and academies, thousands of nuns, and at least five 
million people. Its zealous, fearless, tireless Propaganda is 
never idle and seldom unsuccessful. And its age and name 
are so venerable, its learning and logic so profound, its organ- 
ization and discipline so nearly perfect, its ritualism so artis- 
tic and impressive, its faith so strong, its resources so ample, 
and its ministrations so consoling, that all the Protestant 
sects united cannot begin to compete with its vast influence ; 
and hence, it will long mantain its proud ascendancy. If 
suceess is an indication of Divine approval, the Catholic 
Church stands ahead and above all others. 

The true Church is * the pillar and ground of the truth.” 
It is always sound in “ the faith once delivered to the saints.” 
We, Liberals, are sometimes accvused of heresy and denied 
the name of Christian because we do not believe in the trin- 
ity, vicarious atonement, endless misery, and other kindred 
dogmas ; but on these points of doctrine, no charge of heresy 
can be brought against Catholics. They are as orthodox as 
the most fastidious Evangelical Protestant could wish. In 
fact, the Catholi¢ Church is built on these mysterious and 
awful articles of faith, and it could not exist without them. 
Take them away,— bring her people to deny or even ¢eri- 
ously doubt the single tenet’ of post mortem punishment, and 
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not only would the influence and income of the - priests imme- 
diately begin to diminish, but the entire Hierarchy, having 
lost its basis and business, would ere long dwindle into insig- 
nificancy and vanish. Its great and almost sole mission is to 
save souls from penal fire; and if this occupation were gone, 
the end would speedily come. This, the honest Catholic 
admits. While not a few sensible persons in every Protestant 
denomination do not believe in these dark and appalling doc- 
trines, and while some eminent evangelical preachers refer to 
them but seldom, and then only in soft if not dubious pers 
iphrasis, no Catholic ever shrinks from a frank and full 
avowal of every article in his creed. They dare not. They 
deem disbelief a just and sufficient cause for excommunica- 
tion, and that is the awful prelude to damnation. Neither 
doubt nor diversity of opinion on essential points is ever tol- 
erated. If, therefore, a firm belief in Trinitarianism and 
Partialism is a distinctive feature of Christ’s Church, Rome 
is not deficient. Indeed, on this ground, her claim is better 
than any other. 
Protestants very properly urge all persons deemed worthy 
to join some church, both as a means of grace and a place of 
comparative safety.. Catholics magnify this idea. They 
assert that “there is no more chance for a soul to be saved 
outside the church, than there was for the poor antediluvians 
to escape drowning outside of Noah’s ark.” And they for- 
tify this theory with sound arguments. When the dark night 
of death comes, wherein no one can foresee nor prevent dan- 
ger, every sheep or. lamb out of the one secure fold, is in 
imminent peril. No person, here or hereafter, can enjoy the 
communion of the blessed, unless he is in the “ household of 
God” where they dwell. The unfortunate: orphan who has 
no home in which to rest, and be fed, and learn, and grow, 
can have no adequate preparation or fitness for the ‘ Father’s 
house” above. Add to these almost self-evident propositions 
the fact that no heretic is allowed to remain in the Catholic. 
Church, and the general belief that no one out of it can be 
saved, and a close communion Baptist could ask for nothing 
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more orthodox or exclusive. By this test, therefore, Rome 
has no superior. : a 

At the dread and solemn close of life, all seeming is laid 
aside, all disguises drop off, the real man is seen, and his 
actual sentiments and feelings become apparent. Then the 
strong consolations of the Gospel are needed. It is some- 
times said, “‘ Universalism may do to live by, but. not to die 
by, because it is false.” Be that as it may, the facts are 
undeniable, that while many a Protestant goes out of the 
world in darkness, doubt, and fear, and not a few have gone 
back to the Mother Church for counsel and encouragement in 
the trying hour, no shriven Catholic is afraid to die, and no 
one ever renounces his faith on his. death-bed. On the con- 
trary, the nearer one of them approaches to the goal of life, 
the more firmly he trusts in the precious promises of his 
religion. It is true that these facts do not have much logical 
force, because the opinions of those exhausted by illness are not 
so valuable, nor so likely to be correct, as are the cool convic- 
tions of the healthy ; but all the force they have are in favor 
of the Romanist. And it also shows that to Catholics their 
faith is not a weak pretence, but a sublime and cheering Gos- 
pel that will “ do to die by.” 

Thus far, the grand old church fairly stands the test of 
criticism ; but what can be said in reply to the grave charges 
made by the sage readers of “ Maria Monk,” “The Great 
Red Dragon,” and other similar alarming books? They 
allege that the Inquisition, the auto da fe, the sale of indul- 
gences, the corruptions of the confessional and cloister, the 
worship of saints, pictures, and images, the senseless mum- 
mery of the mass, the repudiation of the Bible, and hostility 
to popular education, clearly prove her to be not the church 
of God, but the hideous “mother of abominations.”’. The 
intelligent Catholic:is not alarmed by this ghastly array of 
chimeras. He has seen them all many times before. He 
regards them as malicious ad captandum assaults. Never- 
theless, he has:a candid and manly response. 

What religious sect is pure and spotless? What society 

NEW SERIES. VOL. VII , 29 
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has not had a bloody Jezebel, a traitor Judas, a persecuting 
Calvin and a witch-hanging mania? What crimes have not 
been committed by Protestant church members? Who is 
there that has not reason to blush for the sins and supersti- 
tions of his ancestors? The Catholic Church, existing through 
all the long Dark Age, having been compelled to employ hun- 
_ dreds of thousands of fallible men as priests and agents, and 
having gathered into its fold many millions of unlettered, 
half-savage people, could not escape contamination, nor pre- 
vent converted heathen from bringing some of their heathen- 
ism into the church; but she has never taught any one to 
break either of the Ten Commandments or violate the spirit 
of the Sermon on the Mount. To err is human; heresies 
have arisen; individuals, both lay and clerical, have made 
great mistakes; multitudes have gone astray; great crimes 
have been committed in the name of religion; but all the 
while, the Church has rebuked sin and error with all long- 
suffering and patience. The Protestant Reformation was 
inaugurated by her pious children, not to wage war against 
the Church, but to purge away her corruptions. And there 
is to-day as much faith, hope, and charity among her two 
hundred and fifty million people as could reasonably be 
expected in the present stage of civilization. What organiza- 
tion could have done better with the many and diverse peo- 
ples she has undertaken to guide onward and upward ? 

No arguments are needed to prove that Catholics are not 
opposed to education. Their many and excellent universities, 
seminaries, and schools of lower grade, both in this country 
and in Europe, abundantly attest their appreciation of cul- 
ture. Their opposition to our free schools springs from the 
fear that Protestant teachers and influences may wean their 
children from the Church. They are willing to support 
institutions of learning, but they wish to control them. 
Whether this sectarianism is right or wrong, we have as 
much of it as they. We are not willing to send our children 
to their schools, nor give them the management of public 
instruction. Their priests, as a whole, are better educated 
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than Protestant clergymen, and many’‘an illustrious man of 
science belongs to their church. 

The Catholic Church does not repudiate the Bible. In- 
stead, it has preserved the inspired writings of the ancient: 
Hebrews, decided which are canonical, and given us the: 
Bible. Her theologians reverence it, preach from its texts,. 
and exhort the people to believe its revealments and obey its: 
commandments. Rightly interpreted, it is her authoritative 
rule and guide, so far as it goes; and most other churches 
and parties accept it in the same way. The more fanatical 
among the Quakers, Transcendentalists and Radicals think 
they have an inward light—a kind of immediate inspiration 
— that reveals to them the meaning of the Scriptures, and 
makes known to them their duty and destiny. They have all 
the truth desirable, and of course care little for the Bible. 
If these illuminati were all of one mind and all spotless 
saints, we might accept their theory; but, unfortunately, 
they widely differ in opinion, and are no more moral than 
the unillumined. Hence we concur with the Catholics in the 
belief that little reliance can be placed in modern, immediate 
inspiration. Most Protestants, however, revere the Bible. as 
their infallible mentor and oracle; but generally they insist 
on having the Good Book explained and hampered by some 
old creed, commentary, or tradition. The leading men in 
most denominations in effect say to common people, “ The 
fathers must have been right, and we hold fast to their opin- 
ions. You must therefore understand and believe the Bible 
as we explain it, or not receive our fellowship; and he that 
believeth not shall be damned.” Even the young and small 
sect calling itself “ Christian,” although it hay no written 
creed, would not ordain as a preacher a believer in “ the final 
restitution of all things,” nor fraternize with a Universalist 
clergyman. Thus while Evangelical Protestants profess to 
take the Bible as their sole counsellor, they really call in the 
traditions of the fathers to explain its meaning. But as 
there were many fathers differing in opinion, there are many 
different traditions, and as a result there are many contradic- 
tory phases of faith. 
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The Catholic is more consistent, and he states his theory 

more clearly and frankly. The authoritative and infallible 
rule and guide is the whole word of God as understood and 
explained by the Church of Christ; but the whole word of 
God is not contained in the Bible. He speaks to us sub- 
limely in the vast volume of Nature, and his admonitions 
may be perceived in the lessons of. human history. Jesus 
also must have uttered many divine sentences not recorded 
by the Evangelists. St. Paul quotes one of them, “It is 
more blessed to, give than to receive.” Acts xx. 385. The 
substance of these unrecorded sayings was, however, remem- 
bered by the Apostles and transmitted orally to succeeding 
generations. These constitute the traditions of the fathers, 
which the memories of saintly men have kept to the present 
day. From time to time the spirit of them has been incorpo- 
rated into the canons of the Church. These — Nature, Tra- 
dition, the Canons and the Bible — perfectly agree, explain 
each other, and together constitute the entire word of God to 
man. Illumined by these great lights, the Church cannot 
materially err in doctrine: She knows what is true, and 
teaches what men ought to believe. Doubt and uncertainty 
are gone. Now, if we are not to do our own thinking and 
reasoning,—if we are to be furnished with theology by any 
uninspired men, —surely that great Church whose opinions, 
it is said, have been held “ semper, ubique et ab omnibus,” is 
the best qualified and has the best right to dictate our articles 
of religion. She has, and ever has had, the best educated 
corps of clergymen in Christendom; she has thoroughly 
investigated every debateable point in theology, has carefully 
weighed every argument that human ingenuity could invent, 
has arrived at her conclusions by the. royal highway of logic, 
and her priests, all learned and faithful, can tell us exactly 
what the Bible teaches and what we should believe. Is not 
this candid and reasonable ? 

Some people, however, imagine that Catholics, abandoning 


argument and shunning the light, employ the -confessional 
and other wicked devices to delude and enslave the ignorant. 
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It is not so. A petty, conscienceless, political party may 
stoop to base deception, but a great religious body cannot 
afford, and has no need, to indulge in the practice of a wrong 
that is sure to recoil to its own injury. Without doubt the 
confessional has at times been the instrument of vile pur- 
poses, for wicked men can subvert the best things to the worst 
uses. The pul@it may disseminate falsehood, and the house 
of God become a den of thieves. But confession is not only 
needful to the erring, but also a clearly revealed duty. St. 
James says, “Confess your faults one to another.” Every 
penitent sinner sincerely desires to unveil his aching heart to 
some wise and sympathizing friend; and whether child or 
man, he feels better when his repentance is thus manifested 
and ancther helps bear his burden: As a physician when ill 
does not dare to trust his own judgment, but calls in a medi- 
cal advisor, so a sinner oppressed and confused by grief, 
shame, and remorse, is incapable of exercising deliberate 
judgment, and therefore needs a spiritual advisor to prescribe 
for him. And if the erring must confess their faults to some 
one, the “man of God” is certainly the most proper person. 
If worthy his office, he can be trusted to keep the secret and 
to give good counsel. Almost every Protestant pastor listens 
to many a confession from the frail but confiding people 
under his care. The confessional box, though intended to 
promote secrecy, confidence, and security, may be, and per- 
haps generally is, a nuisance; but we cannot protest against 
the act of confession without at the same time protesting 
against the Bible and nature. If the Roman Church were 
annihilated, confessions would be made as long as men con- 
tinued to sin and repent; and the good “father confessor” 
would reprove, rebuke, exhort, encourage, and bless. It 
would be wise in us to encourage rather than condemn this 
long-tried and truly Christian means of grace. If our clergy 
would condescend to more confidéntial communings with the 
poor, the lonely, the unfortunate, and the sinful, they might 


do much hore good, and society go on faster toward per- 
fection. 
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Nor is the Catholic theory of absolution either blasphemous 
or absurd. Whatever the ignorant may imagine to the con- 
trary, “ Never did any man entertain the opinion that he 
could of himself forgive sins.” ® The priest is only the serv- 
ant of God and the church. In the process of conversion 
and forgivenesss, “ faith and confidence precede and not fol- 
low forgiveness.” When the sinner realizes tha God is mer- 
ciful, kind, and just, then he is sorry for his misdeeds; he 
hopes for pardon; and resolves to reform. In this frame of 
mind he yearns for forgiveness; and by the teachings of 
Jesus, the person or society he has sinned against ought to 
absolve him. If he has injured a man, that man should for- 
give him; if a church, the church should forgive him; if he 
has tried to injure God, God, according to his promise, “ Turn 
to me and I will turn to you,” should forgive him. This is 
all that is professed or pretended by the officiating priest. 
Down to the twelfth century the formula was, “ May God or 
Christ absolve thee.” Since then the words, “I forgive 
thee,”’ have been added. To the prayer no one can object. 
The priest forgives the wrong done to the church, as our 
Governor pardons a criminal, by virtue of his office. The 
account with God is settled if the repentance is sincere, and 
not otherwise. Thus absolution removes the ecclesiastical 
ban from the penitent, restores him to good standing in the 
church, and qualifies him, as the man who has complied with 
the requisitions of the bankrupt law, to begin again and try 
to do better. Of course the Catholic idea of a sacrament is 
attached to this rite— that the act itself has some efficacy. 
As baptism introduces even an unconscious infant into the 
church, so absolution restores those who have gone astray. 
Protestant societies adopt a somewhat similar course with 
their erring but penitent members. They are required to 
confess their faults and manifest a sincere desire to reform; 
and then they are forgiven and again admitted to the Lord’s 
Table. There is no other sensible method of procedure. 
Symbolism is congenial to our nature, and Rome is. right in 
using forms as means to desired ends. 

§ Moehler’s Symbolism, p. 305. 
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The order of public worship in a Catholic Church is not a 
“senseless mummery,” but a symbolic utterance that im- 
presses many a heart which ordinary sermons would not 
reach. The verbal part of the service is invariably in Latin, 
that there may be absolute uniformity throughout the world ; 
but translations of it are made into the vernacular of every 
people among whom it is used. The language is lucid and 
impressive, and the sentiments Christian. Much of it is 
sung, and the music, composed by tle great Masters, is sweet, 
spiritual, and sanctifying. We who listen with pleasure to 
Italian Operas of which we do not understand a syllable, can- 
not consistently condemn the Mass. The paintings and stat- 
uary in a Catholic Church remind the observer of the scenes 
in Palestine,.and tell the wonderful story of Jesus to those 
iguorant of the alphabet. We are fast losing our iconoclasm, 
and learning that even in our meeting-houses pictures and 
ornaments make a better impression than dreary, naked 
walls. At the name of Jesus every knee is bent and every 
head bowed —a manifestation of reverence not apparent in 
our stiffnecked Sunday gatherings. If the Catholic service 
lacks simplicity, and appeals too much to the senses, our often 
frigid exposition of texts lacks life, and appeals too much to 
the intellect. If the consecration of the Host is a rite too 
elaborate, our Eucharistic ceremony seems to us too dry and 
expressionless. ‘ The offering of an unbloody sacrifice” may 
be as acceptable to the Infinite as are our anthems of praise 
sung by an unspiritual quartette. : 

The other peculiar features of the Catholic Church, of 
which we have space in this article to speak, may be regarded 
as modern and unwarrantable innovations. In A. D. 1215, 
Pope Innocent III. decreed transubstantiation to be a reality ; 
i. e., that the bread and wine used in commemorating our 
Saviour’s last supper actually becomes the real body and 
blood of Christ. This we deny; but all Trinitarians must 
believe the Omnipresent Son is in the bread and wine, truly 
and really. The Inquisition, whose horrid crimes cannot be 
denounced too vehemently, was not founded till the twelfth 
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century, and it has long since lost its deadly fangs; but its 
spirit existed before there was a Christian Church, and it still 
exists among the heresy-hunters of many a religious sect. 
The Society of Jesus (Jesuitism) was not established till 
A. D. 1539. In the hands of bad men, its deeds were so evil 
that its name became the synonyme of villainy; but rightly 
managed, it would merely be a thoroughly organized and effi- 
cient missionary society. Although the marriage of priests 
was not generally approved in the earlier ages of tle Church, 
it remained for Pope Gregory VII., near the close of the 
eleventh century, to enforce their celibacy as a means of con- 
solidating and strengthening the Papal Hierarchy. Indul- 
gence seems at first to have been something like the commu- 
tation of penance into a fine or some special pious act, as 
joining the Crusaders. Abuses, however, crept in till the 
open sale of indulgences by Tetzel inflamed the zeal of 
Luther. In order to make St. Peter’s the grandest Cathedral 
in the world, Leo X. went beyond the bounds of reason and 
right, to raise funds. The Church soon saw the error, and in 
the Council of Trent, A. D. 1546, decreed “that the shame- 
ful bartering of indulgences for money, which has been so 
fruitful a source of abuse, shall be entirely abolished.”. This 
decree has ever since been enforced. The indulgences granted 
at the present day are, so far as we know, trivial and harm- 
less. , 

Nearly everything that Protestants condemn and denounce 
might be entirely abolished, and the old Church remain strong 
as ever. If the Pope were deprived of all temporal power, 
the official Propaganda abolished, the confessional boxes 
destroyed, the clergy allowed to marry, and the convents all 
burned, still the real work of the Church would go on as 
usual. Still, the faithful priest would share the confidence of 
the penitent, say his solemn mass, reprove, rebuke, teach, 
guide and comfort his flock; the over-sensitive, the unfortu- 
nate, and the very devotional would seek the seclusion of a 
hermitage ; the Sisters of Charity would walk their careful 
rounds, do their noble work, and keep their pious vigils; the 
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Christ-like missionary would carry the Gospel to the poor and 
benighted of every land; the streams of charity would fun 
full, sin be fought against, the dying shrived, the mourner 
comforted, and the name of Jesus glorified. 

The movement inaugurated by Luther, Calvin, and Zwin- 
gle, was not at first a protest against the Church, but against 
her errors. It was to purify the old household, and not to 
create a new one. The ancient institution was good enough, 
if reformed and spiritualized. And a@ belief or feeling of this 
kind is so prevalent among Christians at the present day, 
that Protestantism seems to have culminated. The rift grows 
no wider,—perhaps is closing. No nations, and compar- 
atively few individuals, have been converted from Catholicism 
to Protestaiitism during the past hundred years. Neither 
argument, denunciation, nor ridicule, seems to damage the 
Papal Zion or impede its growth. The heaviest evangelical 
ordnance is deficient in both range and calibre. The general 
tendency is towards Rome. Ritualism is becoming popular: 
Our Sunday Schools are preparing the rising generation for a 
liturgical service. The Puseyites in England, and the High 
Churchmen here, act as if they longed to faint and fall into 
the arms of their Papal mother. The Catholics are regaining 
their rights and beiug relieved of some of their burdens, in 
Great Britain. There and here they hold the balance. They 
are united, earnest, and hopeful of ultimately having every- 
thing their own way. Every argument that can be used to 
induce a person to join an Evangelical Church, can be used 
with greater force by the adherents of Pius IX. to induce 
people to enter his fold. We are in the habit of saying, 
“Their religion is best for them”; and we may finally go a 
step further and discover that it is best for everybody. 

Why not? If, as has been shown, all her essential dogmas 
are evangelically orthodox,—if she teaches pure morality, 
condemns all sinful practices and heretical notions, calls the 
erring to repentance and intercedes: for their conversion, 
relieves the poor and distressed, and takes away the fear of 
death by giving bright hopes to the dying Christian ; if Evan- 
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gelical Protestants have no arguments with which success- 
fully to contend against her, why should we not all yield to 
her authority and seek rest and safety in her bosom? She is 
ready to receive us, and willing to forgive us; why not ask 
her blessing? If there were only one Lord, one faith, one 
baptism, one church, true religion might spread faster and 
more souls be saved; why should we stand out longer ? 

We have a distinct and emphatic and conclusive reply, — 
The Roman Catholic Church is, ever has been, and ever must 
be, a cruel tyrant; and her people are, ever have been, and 
ever must be, abused slaves. And this tyranny and this 
slavery, with their hideous concomitants, are not so much the 
result of wicked popes and priests, as of a radically and per- 
niciously false theology. Any church, Roman, Anglican, or 
Puritan, that believes in a tri-personal Deity, in vicarious 
atonement, and endless punishment, — that assumes the office 
of mediator between God and man,—that authorizes its 
clergy to say to the laity, ‘“‘Do as we bid, believe what we 
teach, and you will be forever happy ; but disobey, disbelieve, 
and you will be forever miserable,” — must degenerate into a 
tyranny and acurse. A person had rather do, give, and try 
to believe anything in his power, than be eternally lost; and 
knowing this, no considerable number of fallible priests, 
revered as divinely-appointed teachers and guides, can resist 
the temptation to prescribe such terms of salvation as shall 
agerandize themselves and degrade their dupes. History 
abundantly verifies this assertion. Priestcraft means duplic- 
ity —a definition it has fairly earned. Every man who pro- 
claims that others must accept his creed and conform to his 
rules, or be cast off forever, utters a falsehood and attempts 
a fraud. Give any evangelical sect the numbers, wealth, and 
power of Rome, and we are unable to see how it could possi- 
bly avoid breeding as many and as foul corruptions. The 
arrogance of High Church Episcopalians, and the exclusive- 
ness of many a petty Partialist society, show plainly enough 
that the old domineering, persecuting spirit is not extinct. 
Nor will it die till a knowledge of the truth emancipates 
mankind from the thraldom of false theology. 
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But Rome and all her daughters are in danger. Liberal 
. Christianity has found their vulnerable part, and is dealing 
deadly blows which they cannot ward off. Our idea of the 
true church accords generally with the definition of it given 
by Catholic Councils, but it does not include a vestige of the 
Papal Hierarchy. As soon as the world adopts our theory, 
the long conflict will be over, Christianity be triumphant, and 
the scarlet mother of abominations yield up her come ghost, 
and forever cease to plague the earth. 

In our opinion, the Church of Christ — the il flourish- 
ing, real Catholic Church — is not a visible corporation, but 
the concourse of all good people both in this and in the angel 
world. Jesus neither organized, nor commanded his disciples 
to organize, any kind of a society. The Apostles and early 
Christians knew no church in the present meaning of that 
word. The churches of the first century were merely con- 
gregations of those who believed the Gospel; to which, with- 
out any ceremony, “ the Lord daily added such as should be 
saved.” At first, these congregations had no recognized offi- 
cers. Soon, however, the white-haired men to whom age had 
imparted wisdom, naturally took the lead and guidance. 
Then, where there were many elderly people, a few were in 
some way not now apparent, set apart and ordained as “the 
elders.” Finally, deacons were appointed to attend to the 
poor and the general business affairs of the congregation. 
There was no special, divine ordainment. Demand created 
the supply ; and everything went on in a natural, simple, and 
brotherly manner. No one placed any value in being an off- 
cer or even a church member, but every one gloried in being 
a Christian. The organizations called churches which have 
grown up among believers in the Gospel, are all purely 
human. Not one of them has any more warrant or charter 
from God, than has a Temperance Society or Masonic Lodge. 
No one of them has any more authority and power than the 
State and the intelligence of its members impart to it. All 
claim of anything more is a false and groundless pretence. 
Every person who conscientiously can, should belong to some 
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religious organization, both as a means of receiving and doing 
good ; but every one should be ruled solely by his own rea- 
son, and be loyal first of all to God. 

The one true church embraces all Christ-like people of 
every age, land, and name. God is constantly adding to it 
the worthy, and all his children will eventually be of one 
fold. Its sole and infallible Head is Christ. He personally 
and continually presides over it, and so fills it with the Holy 
Spirit that it cannot materially err in faith or works. It has 
no stain, blemish, spot, or wrinkle. It never believed a false- 
hood nor committed a crime. All its members have been 
“baptized with the Holy Ghost and with fire.” Love unites 
them all, on earth and in heaven, in one. Its priests are the 
wise and holy men and women of each generation, raised up 
and consecrated: by the Infinite, to preach the Gospel and 
administer the sacraments—immersion in truth and com- 
munion in love. These priests of the Most High truly 
explain the Bible, nature, and tradition, read the secrets of 
all hearts, announce the penances imposed by destiny, pro- 
nounce the absolution of the repentant, and lift humanity to 
higher and higher spheres. They, under God, hold the keys 
—truth and love—of the kingdom of heaven. They can, 
and often do, open that blessed realm to those desiring 
entrance. They can, by their eloquent words and philan- 
thropic deeds, free men from the slavery of sin and the pris- 
ons of error and ignorance. They can bind falsehood with 
logic, and restrain vice by moral suasion. Some of these 
priests are not clergymen, some are called heretics and some 
heathen, but they all do their noble work. God alone knows 
the number in this church; but as it has many members not 
only in this country but also in every part of the earth, —in 
Africa, Asia, and the isles of the ocean,—it must be much 
larger than the Roman. And its continual growth till it 
gathers in all our race, is as certain as the continued exist- 
ence of God and Christ. Thus it corresponds exactly to the 
description of it given in the New Testament; and therefore 
it must be the true Catholic Church. 
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This being so, we are Catholics. We revere our mother. 
We are proud of her beauty, her wealth, and the great num- 
ber of her sons and daughters. We bow to so much of her 
teaching as we understand. And we rejoice in hope of all at 
last being in the household of God. 


ARTICLE X XIX. 


Mountford on Miracles. 


Miracles Past. and Present. By William Mountford. Boston: Fields, 

Osgood & Co. 1870. 

Mr. Movuntrorp has written his book professedly in the 
interest of the miracles of the Bible.. Possibly many minds 
may be influenced in their behalf by what he has said. 
There is certainly much that is suggestive in the treatment of 
the subject, possibly much that will seem conclusive to not a 
few. But, were there no more to be advanced in defence of 
the miracles than is found in this volume, we would be 
obliged to confess to a feeling of entire dissatisfaction. 

_ Without criticising the style, which is exceedingly involved, 
the book has throughout an uncertain tone, which painfully 
impresses with the feeling that even the author was not quite 
sure of his positions, was in fact doubtingly feeling his way 
through shadows into possible light. The following paragraph 
will illustrate this, as also the style of the writing: 


‘‘ A striking remark was made by an awe-struck writer as 
to the French’ Revolution, and by De Tocqueville, perhaps ; 
and it was this, that the spirit of that revolution went abroad, 
touching and transforming persons in a way which was not to 
be accounted for humanly, either as to benevolence, religion, 
or taste; but spreading as though by inféction. And no 
doubt with that strange manifestation, there was more con- 
cerned than simply the diffusion of words. Men were men, 
and tongues were tongues; but there was that in the air, 
which the men breathed, which perhaps was new. It may 
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have been something of the nature of magnetism, which may 
possibly have originated altogether with men themselves; or 
it may have been something of that kind, intensified through 
spiritual affinities, active in more directions than one. It was 
a something, so to say, in the air; and as some bodily dis- 
eases are infectious, so also, it would seem, are some diseases 
of the spirit. And in both cases the condition of disease is 
suggestive of the channels of health, and may illustrate 
them.” pp. 265, 266. 


The volume is characterized by the words “ perhaps,” 
“may,” “ possibly,” “ no doubt,” “so to say,” etc. 

Nevertheless, the book is one of the rapidly cumulating 

evidences of the tendency back to faith in the supernatural of 
an age darkened and depressed spiritually by its anti-super- 
naturalism. As such it will have its value. All the “signs 
of the times” give promise of a return to faith, notwithstand- 
ing the denials of faith made so often, so persistently, and by 
so many. 

The author dwells much upon what he calls the rationalism 
of the age! Toa great extent there is this rationalistic spirit. 
It is not confined to any particular class, but reaches to all 
classes, permeating them more or less with its blight and mil- 
dew. This spirit finds very different expression, however, as 
the mind is positive or negative. The former undertakes to 
wholly deny the supernatural, especially as expressed in the 
miraculous, sometimes by the attempt to resolve the super- 
natural until it becomes simply natural. The latter denies 
by seeming to admit, calling for miracle upon miracle, know- 
ing well (at least it may know) that were the call answered 
miracles would cease to be such in becoming expressions as 
regular as the rising or setting of ‘the stars. 

There is only one logical course for any mind to pursue. 
Hither we must accept the idea of the supernatural, with all 
that the idea involves of the miraculous, or we must wholly 
deny. But in thus denying we must.be prepared to accept 
the elimination from the universe of all thought of God, the 
soul, and the ‘hereafter life. This is becoming more and 
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more clearly realized by the more earnest thinkers, and hence 
the steady reaction visible. It is our firm belief that the next 
century will reveal an age of faith more full and fruitful, and 
far more reasonable and beautiful, than any in the past. It 
will not be, however, as Mr. Mountford seems to think (pp. 
81, 32), by a general return to the “ Mother of us all,” the 
Roman Catholic Communion, as having the “ spirit” by ori- 
ginal divine right ; but by the logical necessities of faith in the 
one living and true God, which faith each must possess, and 
by it be quickened, at last. 

There is strong sense in the position (which is by no means 
a new one) taken by the author, that the present scientific 
assertions of the deniers of the supernatural are untenable ; 
for when they claim science as in opposition to supernatural- . 
ism, it is to be said that science in the very nature of the case 
touches not, much less defines, the spiritual. That is, no 
supernatural claim, as such, canbe demonstrated by science ; 
for the supernatural belongs to the domain of the spiritual, 
while science belongs to the domain of the physical. Never- 
theless, it may be shown that scientific researches have 
demonstrated, thus far, the fact of the miraculous in nature 
in the past. The evidences are not that perfection is now 
absolute, or ever has been at any time in the past, but that it 
is now, and always has been, relative. Science shows that 
perfection in nature has been attained at epochs only with 
reference to certain ends. Those ends attained, evidently 
there has occurred a distinct and separate genesis. In other 
words, there have been successive miracles in nature, in that 
there have been successive creations upon this earth in its 
developments thus far. This is the voice of Science, occa- 
sional Darwinian philosophers to the contrary, notwith- 
standing. 

Not so much sense, however, is in Mr. Mountford’s accusa- 
tions against Theology, p. 314 (which, were he a theologian 
he would not have made), that it inquires little of “ Pneuma- 
tology,” and thus is often at fault as to the very first princi- 
ples of the oracles of God. Pneumatology is not a science, 


\ 
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but a speculation, when it passes beyond a mere doctrinal 
statement. There is, therefore, no such anatomy of the soul 
as there may be of the body. We can dissect the body, ana- 
lyze all its particles, and trace out all their relations. But 
we cannot do this of the soul. Of the body itself, only in its 
direct physical expressions in flesh and bones and blood do 
we know anything. Of the life in the blood or the mental 
power in the brain we know nothing. Of the spirit, beyond 
certain moral and spiritual expressions of the simplest 
nature, we know as little. Theology treats of God and his 
relations to man, and is not to be accused of failure in duty 
when it does not attempt an anatomy of the soul such as is 
given by Physiology of the body. 

The author’s idea of Pneumatology grows out of his appar- 
ent faith in what is phenomenally called “ Spiritualism.” 
Indeed, the main “argument” of this book rests upon the 
assumed fact of a spiritualism demonstrated by these phe- 
nomena. The wealth of illustration, also, in defence of the 
truth of the Scripture miracles is drawn from this source. 

Just here, it seems to us, is the vitiating principle of the 
entire volume. 

It is assumed that there is a “science” of spirits in the 
Bible (p. 120), and a pneumatological system, which, how- 
ever, have their roots only in the attempt to compel the Scrip- 
tures into harmony with modern “ Spiritualism.’? We can 
discover no such “science”? and no such “system” in the 
Bible. To simply asswme that they exist will not do. Nor 
will it serve the ends of the argument to assume in defence 
of this science of spirits that all the false gods spoken of in 
the Scriptures, and in ancient history, and known now in 
heathen lands, are evil spirits endowed with wonder-working 
powers and influences. “An idol is nothing.” As little 
does it serve in this age of enlightened Scriptural exegesis to 
speak of Sheol (p. 115) as actually a place, somewhere 
‘‘twixt heaven and hell,’ where souls are congregated — for 
what purpose God only knows — or of “‘ demoniacs ”’ as really 
spirits of evil from another world tormenting mortals in this. 


(p. 117.) 
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To our mind the credibility of the Christian miracles is not 
to be substantiated by “Spiritualism.” Its “ outburst,” of 
which Mr. Mountford makes so much, was itself but a. protest 
of human hearts against the excessive materialism which 
threatened, with peculiar force some twenty years ago, to 
eclipse all faith in the supernatural. Beyond this it is of lit- 
tle worth. It attests nothing of the spiritual per se. It 
demonstrates no connection between spirits in the flesh and 
spirits out of the flesh. Thus far its authenticated manifesta- 
tions have been purely material. We do not propose to deny 
all the physical details associated with Spiritualism. On the 
contrary, we are quite prepared to admit that there are many 
wonderful things in connection with it for which we are una- 
ble to fully account. But we do most emphatically deny, 
and not without much thought and large investigation, that 
they demonstrate what is claimed for them. They prove 
nothing as to the “ spiritual.”” They attest nothing as to the 
“supernatural.” They are no evidence at all of the fact of 
the Scripture miracles. Granting that table-tippings, and 
similar phenomena, are produced by no conscious, direct effort 
or will on the part of men in the flesh, it by no means follows 
that they are dominated by the spiritual world. They are 
not therefore miraculous or supernatural. They may be the 
results, conceivably they are the results of purely physical, 
natural laws, the full conditions and operations of which are 
unknown to us. Besides, and incontestably, “ Spiritualism ” 
(so called) has proved itself, in its too general workings, anti- 
Christian. It has set itself against the Bible — often against 
all that is good and pure from a Christian standing-point. It 
is not, as Mr. Mountford assumes, a sign of the anti-supernat- 
uralism of the times, that so vast a denial of “ Spiritualism ” 
has obtained on the part of the great body of the best edu- 
cated and most thoughtful minds. On the contrary, that 
such a system as “ Spiritualism” could obtain at all, and so 
largely, shows how great the anti-supernaturalism was, and 
how ready large numbers were to protest against it by the 
adoption of almost any vagary that seemed to give satisfac- 
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tion to the natural yearnings of the soul after God and 
immortality. That anti-supernaturalism, which it is assumed 
existed, which <ertainly did exist, and to a great extent still 
exists, was the result of the extraordinary devotion of the 
age to scientific researches, and to the development of the 
material resources presented or hinted by the attainments or 
‘discoveries of science. The thought of the age was that 
physical power was law, and science God. There never was 
a moment, however, all through this condition of thought, 
‘and quite outside of professed Christianity, when there was 
not a substratum of faith in the divine, and a spirit of recep- 
tiveness of the supernatural. The thousands accepting Spir- 
itualism witnessed to this fact, as did other thousands quite 
willing to accept it if it proved its claims. But its claims 
were not proved. Many rejected it, wholly denied it, because 
of the puerility of the assumed evidences, because so mate- 
rial in its manifestations, because so wicked and disastrous 
often in its consequences, because there really was no evi- 
‘dence of genuine spirituality. Indeed, of the worthlessness 
of so-called “ Spiritualism ” as to good, or even to satisfaction 
-as to fact, there is an acknowledgement by Mr. Mountford. 
‘He concedes that an “ impostor-spirit can have a mortal at 
‘such a disadvantage, as that actually for the present writer, 
conviction as to the identity of a spirit communicating 
through a. medium, would not be wrought by even fifty times 
of the amount of evidence, which would suffice for identifying 
‘a person in a court of law.” (p. 206.) Then, Cui bono? 
‘On the next page he asserts that, “For reliable intercourse 
‘between a person in this world and a particular spirit in the 
world of spirits, there must be a right adjustment of condi- 
tions, of which some perhaps are known, but of which many 
amore are not even to be conjectured.” So, all is, at best, 
‘doubtful. Of what possible use can such a system be in the 
defence of the Christian miracles, or of the supernaturalism 
of the Bible ? 

As to miracles themselves, Mr. Mountford is not very clear. 
He certainly is a supernaturalist. So far he stands in the 
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behalf of truth. He certainly, also, believes in the miracles 
of the Bible, and out of this faith he will influence for good 
very many minds. Yet his definition of a miracle is to us, 
if no more can be said, subversive of the idea of a true mira- 
cle. To him a miracle is a “sign”; but a “sign” having its 
significance on the man-ward side. That is, it is a “sign” 
that men are vitally connected with a sphere which transcends 
nature—a “sign” of man’s openness towards a spiritual 
world —a “ sign” perhaps of goodness and reliability on the 
part of the worker. “ Perhaps” —for this sign is not relia- 
ble. It may owe its origin to quarters bad as well as good — 
it may come from below as well as from above. (p. 248, iii., 
iv.,v.) We venture to say, that this is not the idea of mira- 
cles given by the Bible, 

There are at present, as worthy of consideration, three 
conceptions of the nature of miracles. 1. That miracles are 
a suspension, or violation, or contradiction, of the laws of 
nature. 2. That they are events planned and fitting into an 
established order, in harmony with what is sometimes denom- 
inated the sovereignty of law. 38. That they are “ wonders” 
relatively miraculous to us; as not perceiving or knowing the 
higher laws or conditions upon which they depend. 

1. Without stopping to inquire into what is meant by the 
word “ law,” or longer than to suggest that there is no law 
which may not be resolved into will — the will of an indepen- 
dent and supreme power —it may be remarked that there is 
no warrant for the thought that there ever is, or has been, or 
indeed can be, a suspension, a violation, or a contradiction, of 
nature. Miracles are simply above, outside of nature — swper- 
natural. They are what nature, in its ordinary course, would 
not, could not produce — which can only be produced by a 
higher and independent, and obviously intelligent power. 
This power introducés a new law or force, which no more vio- 
lates, suspends, or contradicts, any natural law in its regular 
operations, than would the casting a stone into the air the law 
of gravitation. The power of man over nature itself illus- 
trates, to a certain extent, how little natural law is violated, 
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suspended, or contradicted, when by the exercise of his will 
he accomplishes what, under the conditions, no possible com- 
binations of natural laws ever could bring to pass. Man 
holds lower laws in restraint by higher law —the law of his 
will. The law of nature compels his arm to lie motionless 
by his side. The higher law of his will introduces a new 
force, and the arm is raised. The law of nature is to cause 
swift decay under certain conditions. But chemical proper- 
ties may be brought in to arrest indefinitely that decay. 
There is here illustrated the nature of the miracle, and 
attested its possibility. Given the fact of God, and there fol- 
lows his control of nature, and his ability to introduce new 
forces for the accomplishment of what otherwise could not be 
attained. 

2. Miracles belong to an entirely different category from that 
of “‘ natural” events, which alone, to us, can be said to be 
“¢ planned ” and “ fitted into” an established “order.” Mir- 
acles, as such, are outside of established order, of necessity. 
But it does not follow that miracles are in discord with 
nature, or in antagonism with any order established in God’s 
universe. Much less are we to suppose that miracles come in 
to make up for or to rectify mistakes on God’s part in the 
order of nature, or the government of the worlds. Miracles 
planned and fitting into an established order in nature, cease 
to be of the nature of miracles, and become in fact a part of 
nature —as natural as any other events occurring at rare 
intervals or under rare occurrences. We are unable, there- 
fore, taking this view, to appreciate the force of any argu- 
ment in defence of the Scripture miracles, or any miracles, 
from any. theory of the reign or sovereignty of law —if by 
law is meant simply the force or correlation of forces in 
nature. There is indeed a sovereignty of law; but it is of 
divine law, when in connection with its’ workings there is 
really at any time a miracle. The sovereignty of what we 
mean by natural law admits of no miracle. It is not a mira- 
cle that once in a thousand years a comet appears. That it 
should appear after so great an interval. is in accordance with 
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the reign of natural law. It is provided for. It does not 
interrupt, suspend, violate, or contradict nature — on the con- 
trary, serves its purpose of harmonizing and preserving. It 
is not a miracle that in November of each year, and not in 
every month, this globe passes through the region of meteoric 
showers and falling stars. ‘Rat it should is provided for in 
the economy of nature, as ordained of God. No more is it a 
miracle if, at any time, some strange event should occur of 
which it could be said, it was planned, it fitted into the estav- 
lished order. In that event it is a miracle no more than the 
comet or the meteoric shower, of which precisely the same 
thing may be said. 

3. That miracles are contrary only to the “ nature” known 
to us, i. e., relatively miracles (August. de util. cr. c. 16.), is 
not for a moment tenable ground. At least, it is not unless 
upon Augustine’s more advanced view (De Civit. Dei, xxi. 
8. 2.), that every event or operation of nature is immediately 
the act of God, and throughout its extent dependent upon 
God. (Comp. c. 7; 1,10.c.16.) But there is no need of 
taking this extreme view. The universe—all nature —is 
surely dependent upon God, as Creator and Preserver; but 
the perpetuity of its order is not without the agency of inter- 
mediate causes. 

Just here is where the idea of miracle fundamentally sepa- 
rates from all idea of natural laws or established order, known 
or unknown. A miracle involves the direct volition of God 
in order to its accomplishment — as truly as to raise my arm, 
or to cast a stone into the air, involves the direct exercise of 
my will. This is the new force that is introduced — that 
effects its object —that does not contradict, nor violate, nor 
suspend nature or its laws, but acts over and above them, 
even through them. They themselves could never, under any 
possible circumstances, create or accomplish the miracle. My 
will, acting immediately, raises my arm, or casts the stone in 
the air. God’s will, acting immediately, or directly through 
his chosen agent, feeds the hungering multitude with five 
loaves and two fishes, turns water into wine at the marriage 
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feast, pours light upon the sightless eye-balls of the blind, or 
raises the dead to life. There is no power in nature, of itself, 
to do this. God may make use of nature, or natural laws, in 
effecting miracles; but without God, water never, would 
become wiue, nor dead bodies rise again to the life of this 
world. 

Obviously we eliminate the miracle when we refer it only 
to an unknown law of nature, as exact in its way, if we only 
knew it, as any known law. There is no miracle at all, in 
any proper or Scriptural sense, where God’s immediate agency 
is ignored. The miracle is therefore not merely a “sign” 
from the point of view of man, but much more from the point 
of view of God —a “ sign” that Gop is near, and working. 

That miracles have been, it is difficult to understand how 
any Theist can doubt. Even science itself attests this, in so 
far at least as that Geology certainly leads to the conviction 
of successive creative acts. In these the miracle is wrought 
—not by nature, nor by action of nature, for nature stops 
short in every appearance of development, but by forces evi- 
dently from without (above, beyond) nature. These forces, 
in their result, demonstrate intelligence back of them. We 
thus reach God as, at these stages, creating. These acts of 
creation were not, of course, an afterthought. They were 
undoubtedly designed from the beginning. And doubtless ail 
miracles were designed from the beginning. But they were, 
at the times wrought, miracles, and as such signs —not sim- 
ply “ wonders,” but “ signs””— and signs of a divine power 
acting in accordance with His will for the accomplishment of 
given ends. 

As “signs” miracles attest, also, as for instance in the case 
of Jesus Christ, a divine mission. They, moreover, substan- 
tiate doctrine. It is‘quite futile to attempt to ignore this. 
Either the miracles of the New Testament did occur, or they 
did not. If they did not occur, historical Christianity is a 
lie; for certainly Christ claimed to work miracles in attesta- 
tion of his mission and doctrine, and the Apostles claimed 
this for him, and for themselves. If they did occur, then 
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Christ was the Son of God and Saviour, and his doctrine is 
the word of God. We cannot eliminate the miracles from 
the New Testament, and still preserve the integrity and power 
of Christianity. 

The claim for modern miracles would be worthy of more 
attention if the need for them could be more clearly shown. 
Mr. Mountford thinks miracles are being wrought now, and 
have been always. We are not prepared to deny the possi- 
bility, or even probability, of the miraculous interposition of 
God to-day. We cannot, believing as we do that God lives 
and reigns. Nor are we alone in this position. It is that of 
Neander, Burke, Bushnell, Fisher, and a host of others. 
Nay, as a Christian, and in company with an innumerable 
throng of theologians of all ages, we believe in a supernat- 
uralism at present as strong as the world has ever known —_ 
attested daily in the power of the Holy Spirit upon the hearts 
of men. But having said this, it may be also said, that any 
claim for miracles as occurring in these days must be accom- 
panied by the evidence of their need. We are not to give 
too easy credence to every miraculous claim. The “system” 
of nature itself forbids this. The Scriptures also are to the 
same point. Miracles must be judged and proved. “If 
there arise among you a prophet, or a dreamer of dreams, 
and giveth thee a sign or a wonder, and the sign or wonder 
come to pass, whereof he spake unto thee, saying, Let us go 
after other gods, which thou hast not known, and let us serve 
them ; thou shalt not hearken unto the words of that prophet, 
or that dreamer of dreams.” Deut. xiii. 1, 2,3. No mira- 
cle can be truly such where the conditions are such as to ren- 
der unnecessary its performance. Only under extraordinary 
circumstances and conditions have miracles ever been wrought, 
so far as the Scriptures show. Under the old Dispensation 
there were but two “ outbursts” of the miraculous — once in 
establishing the Hebrew Commonwealth under Moses and 
Joshua, and again in the time of Elijah and Elisha when the 
true worship of God was in danger of perishing before the 
idolatrous practices of the Court. Under the new Dispensa- 
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tion only one “ outburst” is certified —at the advent, and 
during the mission of Christ, and of the Apostles. A priori; 
miracles are essential at the inauguration of so grand and 
unique a system as that of Christianity. But the same neces- 
sity does not exist in perpetuating and promulgating it. 

Hence we are without such valid evidences for the truth of 
Roman Catholic miracles as could induce us to accept them. 
The objects to be gained by them are not sufficient to warrant 
them, even were there a thousand-fold greater evidence for 
the fact of their performance. 

As for the miracles of “ Spiritualism,” they may safely be 
put wholly on one side. ‘ Wonders” they may be, and 
“sions” of greater wonders. But they are not sigus of God’s 
special interposition. Miracles are not wrought for unworthy 
' ends, nor for worthy ends that can otherwise be attained. 
Nor is it to the point to claim that Spiritualism professedly 
makes revelations — and prophecies. The conditions of these 
revelations, or prophecies, are conditions characteristic only 


of the false prophets of the Scriptures, not of the true. The 
spirit of prophecy .was always under the control of the proph- 


ets. Revelation to them was something seen, gazed upon. 
They were literally seers. They apprehended by their intelli- 
gence, though by dreams or visions, and always remembered. 
Sleeping, waking, in trance or ecstasy, they were themselves, 
and not some other or possessed by some other being. They 


never were bereft of consciousness. They never lost their 


faculties. However their external powers might be in repose, 
their internal were active. They not only did not forget, 


they never even proclaimed their messages under their condi- 
tions of trance or ecstasy, but always waited until all excite- 


ment consequent thereon had passed away. Then they spoke. 
‘*¢ Whether in the body or out of the body,” while the revela- 
tion came to them, they might not .know, as in the case of 
Paul, but they remembered all they saw and heard; and 
they saw and heard, sometimes, what it was not lawful to 
utter. Paul remembered all he saw and heard fourteen years 
afterwards.. Thess conditions are not characteristics of 
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“ Spiritualism.” Its seers and prophets render their revela- 
tions under excitements, while in trance or ecstasy, and pro- 
fess to have forgotten all when they become restored to con- 
sciousness. In this they are like the heathen diviners of the 


olden times. 


ARTICLE XXX. 


The Chinese on the Doctrine of Total Depravity. 


Ir the religious thought of China has never reached the 
higher level of Christian truth, it has been subject, perhaps, 
to fewer perversions and abuses. This people now number 
four hundred millions, or a third part of the entire population 
of the globe, and it is well worthy of notice that for nearly 
three thousand years they have steadfastly maintained the 


pristine dignity and purity of human nature. Their doctrine 
of the “ Original Heart ”’ lies at the foundation of almost every 


system of Chinese ethics, and their moralists are continually 
exhorting the people to strive and recover their “ child’s 
heart,”’ as it is otherwise called. Confucius, born 550 B. C., 
placed this doctrine at the head of his system, but it had been 
taught by Chinese sages for centuries before. It is interest- 
ing to observe that human nature was just the same in China 
2400 years ago as it is here in America to-day. Let us listen 
for a moment to this voice from out the past. Confucius 
says,! “ Man is born for uprightness” ; and again, “ By nature 
men are nearly alike; by practice they get to be wide apart.” 
There is a striking resemblance between this and the words 
of the preacher, “God hath made man upright; but they 
have sought out many inventions.” (Kce. vii. 29.) 

Mencius, a disciple of Confucius, born about 400 B. C., 
alludes frequently in the last of the Four Books to the doc- 
trine of the “ Original Heart,’ and calls upon men to preserve 

1See the Lun Yu or Confucian Analects, the Third of the “ Four Books.” 
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its pristine purity. He believed in the integrity of human 
nature. After so many centuries of Christian enlightenment 
we can do no better, perhaps, than listen to this pagan sage. 
He says: 


‘* All men have a mind which cannot bear to see the suffer- 
ings of others. When I say that all men have a mind which 
cannot bear to see the sufferings of others, my meaning may 
be illustrated thus: even now-a-days, if men see a child about 
to fall into a well, they will without exception experience a 
feeling of alarm and distress. They will feel so, not as a 
ground on which they may gain the favor of the child’s par- 
ents, nor as a ground on which they may seek the praise of 
their neighbors and friends, nor from the dislike to the repu- 
tation of having been unmoved by such a thing.” “From 
this case,” he continues, ‘“ we may perceive that the feeling of 
commiseration is essential to man, that the feeling of shame 
and dislike is essential to man, and that the feeling of approv- 
ing and disapproving is essential to man. Now the feeling of 
commiseration is the principle of benevolence. The feeling 
of shame and dislike is the principle of righteousness. The 
feeling of modesty and complaisance is the principle of pro- 
priety. The feeling of approving and disapproving is the 
principle of knowledge. And men have these four principles 
- just as they have their four limbs.” 


There was, it is true, « philosopher cotemporary with Men- 
cius, by the name of Kaou, who taught the indifference of 
man to good or evil. The human heart, he maintained, was 
determined either to vice or virtue according to the circum- 
stances which beset it. This man, however, found few fol- 
lowers; his theories were not regarded as “ orthodox,” and, 
though far from wishing to teach total depravity, his doctrine 
was regarded as a disgrace to humanity and he himself was 
looked upon as a heretic. Mencius held one or two conver- 
sations with him. The philosopher Kaou said: 


‘‘ Man’s nature is like water whirling around in a corner. 
Open a passage for it to the east, and it will flow to the east ; 
open a passage for it to the west, and it will flow to the west. 
Man’s nature is indifferent to good and evil, just as water is 
indifferent to east and west.” To this Mencius replied, 
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“ Water will, indeed, flow indifferently to the east or. west, 
but will it flow indifferently up or down? The tendency of 
man’s nature to good is like the tendency of water to flow 
downwards. There are none but have this tendency to good, 
just as all water flows downwards. Now by striking water 
and causing it to leap up, you may make it go over your fore- 
head, and by damming and leading it, you may force it up a 
hill; but are such movements according to the nature of 
water? Itis the force applied which causes them. When 
men are made to do what is not good, their nature is dealt 
with in this way.” Again he says, “If men do what is not 
good, the blame cannot be imputed to their natural powers 

Benevolence, righteousness, propriety, and knowl- 
edge are not infused into us from without. We are certainly 
furnished with them. And a different view is simply from a 
want of reflection.” _ 


Thus spoke and wrote a heathen sage more than two thou- 
sand years ago, and such is the belief to-day of a people who 
comprise one-third of the whole human family. What has 
been said under this head is not only true of the last of the 
“Four Books,” but of all of them; the doctrine of man’s 
natural goodness is repeated in them over and over again. 
The first sentence in the Trimetrical Classic, the book put 
into the hands of the youngest scholars in all of the schools, 
is as follows: 

“Men at their birth are by nature radically good. * 


In this all approximate, but in practice widely diverge.. 
If not educated, the natural character is changed.” 


Again, the term used by Chinese for conscience is the 
“Good Heart,” which they explain as being the original, 
child heart. Confucius and Mencius had no record of a fall 
so great that God himself must atone for it. They believed 
that that which was lost might be recovered. In their esti- 
mation, says Rev. A. W. Lewis (to whose interesting little 
work on the Chinese Classics we are much indebted), the los- 
ing of the original heart is like one’s wandering from the 
right road —a mere deviation from the path of duty. 

Nor have we told all. This doctrine is not a dead letter, 
an outgrown article in the creed, a dogma handed down by 
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the sages, but practically rejected to-day, like the doctrines of 
election, foreordination, and everlasting punishment in our 
orthodox Christian churches of Europe and America. The 
Chinese are as firm in this faith now as they ever were. A 
glance at their current literature will convince us of the fact. 
We have selected for this purpose a Confucian tract published 
in China in 1846 (see Chinese Repository, Vol. XV.), from 
which we make the following extracts. The title of the tract 
is, ‘‘ AN EXHORTATION TO MEN TO PRESERVE HEAVENLY PRINCI- 
PLES AND A GOOD HEART.” 


‘¢ Men, when first born, have a nature given to them by 
heaven. An ancient author has said, This (the original good 
heart) is an important thing; it is the most honorable and 
weighty thing in a man’s life; he must not lose it; because 
if this is preserved, then the man is alive; if this is not pre- 
served, then the man is dead. If, although this is not pre- 
served, the man still continues alive, there is after all nothing 
more left of him than the mere bodily shell containing wick- 
edness ; there is no real life. 

‘*‘ Seih Kinghien says, Every day you ought to call out to 
yourself, ‘Old Master! are you at home?’ In the evening 
you ought, in a retired apartment, to ask your heart, saying, 
‘Do any of the matters which you have attended to to-day 
wound the heavenly principle, or do they agree with that 
principle?’ If your conduct does not correspond with 
heavenly principle, you ought in future carefully to guard 
against it. 

“‘ Heaven gives benevolence, politeness, justice, wisdom.” 


Here is given a picture or diagram which represents a 
heart. Inside of it are the words, benevolence, justice, polite- 
ness, wisdom, nature almost divine. Outside, but connected 
with it, are the words, the affections, joy, anger, sorrow, hap- 
piness; thoughts, wishes, purposes. The reader will notice 
which class of words is placed within the diagram. 


‘The course of learning, proper for men, consists in restor- 
ing reason to its pristine lustre, in an enlightened heart, and 
in making the summit of virtue the only point of rest. 

A map of the heart as it is gradually obscured and lost.” 
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Here is given a representation of the heart in six phases, 
at first quite white, gradually blackening till it is altogether 
black. The following explanations accompany the diagram: 


“1, When the infant is newly born, the original heart is alto- 
gether complete. 

2. When it is influenced by desire, the original heart begins 
to be obscured. 

3. When principle and lust war together, the original heart 
is half obscured. 

4. When the passions become dissolute, and more and 
more ardent, the original heart is more than half obscured. 

5. When the evening feelings (of remorse) are no longer 
preserved, the original heart is exceedingly obscured. 

6. When the few remnants of good are altogether lost, the 
original heart is completely obscured.” 


Then follows a “ map of the heart as it is in the course of 
being repaired and brightened.” At first it is altogether 
black, then gradually whitening, till it becomes all white. 
Explanations follow as before. 


‘1. Being involved and drowned in wickedness for a long 
time, the original heart is lost and destroyed. 

2. When we wash away what is unclean, and scrape off the 
dirt, the original heart begins to be restored. 

3. When we reform errors, and remove to virtue, the ori- 
ginal heart is gradually being restored. 

4. When we subjugate self and put away selfishness, the 
original heart is half restored. 

5. When we put away licentiousness, and preserve sincer- 
ity, the original heart is very much restored. 

6. When all virtue is reverentially brought into action, the 
original heart is altogether restored.” 


Here is given a figure of a heart, upright — Heart — fol- 
lowed by these words: 
“Only to use this straight heart is better than to study the 


classics. Gods and spirits will alk respect you; your after 
generations and descendants will prosper.’ 


Then we have the figure of a, heart, inverted — luvayq] — 
followed by this sentence : 
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‘Those who only use the heart as thus inverted will form 
into clubs, and beat and rob men. Vengeance will come 
upon themselves; their wives and children when living will 
separate from them.” 


Here is given a figure of a heart placed transversely, with 
the following : 
‘‘Those who only use this transverse heart madly lose the 


good heart. When in hades they fall into hell; ? when in the 
world they are changed into brutes.” 


And lastly we have the figure of a heart placed in a slant- 
ing position, with the following warning and exhortation : 


“They who only use this slanting heart, plot and scheme | 
secretly to hurt men. Heaven’s net has no holes to let them 
through ; and their sons and grandsons are destroyed. 

We ought to cultivate the heart and leave our destiny to 
heaven; he who made all things will certainly requite us. 
Virtue is the foundation of happiness, but wickedness is the 
omen of misery. Honors and riches have their origin in our 
past conduct. Happiness and misery come on men’s own 
invitation. If we act benevolently, and assist those who are 
in danger and misery, we act far better than if we were to 
fast and get up idol festivals. 

Heaven and earth exhibit vast kindness ; the sun and moon 
do not shine with partiality. 

The reader of this tract ought not to despise it. He ought 
immediately to vow that he will practice virtue, and thus pro- 
tect “his family, produce good fortune, harmony, peace, and 
happiness. If by our efforts one man is induced to arouse 
his heart to virtuous conduct, we shall have ten merits. If 
ten men do so, we shall have one hundred merits; if one 

2 Although this is a Confucian tract, there are traces of Buddhism to be discovered 
in it. The belief in a hell, for instance, is not Confucian, it is Buddhistic. Confu- 
cius taught nothing with regard to another life or a future state of retribution. When 
asked what should be believed with reference to the future, he replied, “ Imperfectly 
acquainted with the present, how can we know anything of the future?’ All the 
punishments of which he spoke were to be inflicted in this life, and were such as loss 
of descendants, disease, misfortune, etc. There are three religions in China — that of 
the Confucians, who largely predominate; that of the Buddhists, and that cf the 
Rationalists. The Confucians circulate tracts among the people for the sole purpose 
of making men better. The Buddhists engage in the same work in order to fill their 
temples and thus increase their revenues. If the Rationalists ever publish tracts it is 
probably for the pleasure which they take at “seeing their ideas in print.” 
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hundred men, we shall be marked as having one thousand 
merits. We ought immediately to correct our hearts and 
practice virtue. This is the excellent mode of securing what 
is good and avoiding what is evil. 

Ma Tsan-yuen (distributes this). 

Printed in Amoy, blacksmiths jetty at Kom Kok Ku, the 
Divine Heaven Shop.” 


Thus we see that while the Christian world has been 
spreading abroad the horrible dogma of total depravity, foisted 
upon it in the fourth century by Saint Augustine, the people 
of China, whose civilization is the oldest in the world, have 
steadfastly adhered to their noble doctrine of the “ Original 
Heart.” 

“We go to that ancient country,” says a great French 
scholar and philosopher of the last century, “to purchase 
porcelain, varnish, tea, screens, grotesque figures, chests, rhu- 
barb, and gold powder — Let us go there and purchase wisdom.” 


GENERAL REVIEW. 


“ Our Heaven-Father.” 


In a lecture before the Royal Institution, London, by Max Muller, 
he states that in exploring the ancient archives of language, he found 
that the highest, or supreme, god of the pantheon had received the 
same name in the primitive mythologies of India, Greece, Italy, and 
Germany ; and had through all changes and migrations retained that 
name, whether worshipped on the Himalayan Mountains, in the 
sacred groves of Dodona, on the Capitoline Hill, or in the forests of 
Central Europe — Dyaus in Sanscrit, Zeus in Greek, Jovis in Latin, 
Tiu in German. In a subsequent lecture on the “Science of Reli- 
gion,” printed in Fraser’s Magazine, he remarks that he did not dwell 
with sufficient emphasis on the startling nature of this discovery ; 
that the grand and beautiful truth which it involves should be brought 
out into clearer light, and seen to be one of the primal doctrines 
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believed by the fathers of our race, while they were yet one family, 
and of one language; before the first migrations, and before the first 
language common to all was broken into differing dialects. 

Our readers will find his brief treatment of the subject, in the 
extract below, very interesting and suggestive. It points back to 
that early dawn of creation when the first children of God, taught 
by nature and revelation —can we doubt this last? —felt the pres- 
ence of God about them; and learned in every time of joy and 
thankfulness, in every time of sorrow and need, to look up and say, 
“Our Father in Heaven!” | 


“These names are not mere names; they are historical facts, aye, 
facts more immediate, more trustworthy, than many facts of medieval 
history. These words are not mere words, but they bring before us 
with all the vividness of an event which we witnessed ourselves but 
yesterday, the ancestors of the whole Aryan race, thousands of years, 
it may be, before Homer and the Veda, worshipping an unseen Being, 
under the self-same name, the best, the most exalted name, they could 
find in their vocabulary — under the name of Light and Sky. And 
let us not turn away, and say that this was after all but nature- 
worship and idolatry. No, it was not meant for that, though it may 
have been degraded into that in later times; Dyaus did not mean the 
blue sky, nor was it simply the sky personified; it was meant for 
something else. We have in the Veda, the invocation Dyaus pitar, 
the Greek Zevs maze, the Latin Jupiter ; and that means in all the 
three languages what it meant before these three languages were torn 
asunder — it means Heaven-Father ! 

These two words are not. mere words; they are to my mind the 
oldest poem, the oldest. prayer of mankind, or at least of that pure 
branch of it to which we belong — and I am as firmly convinced that 
this prayer was uttered, that this name was given to the unknown 
God before Sanscrit was Sanscrit and Greek was Greek, as when I 
see the Lord’s prayer in the languages of Polynesia and Melanesia, 
I feel certain that it was first uttered in the language of Jerusalem. 
We little thought, when we heard for the first time the name of Jupi- 
ter, degraded it may be by Homer or Ovid into a scolding husband or 
a faithless lover, what sacred records lay enshrined in this unholy 
name. We shall have to learn the same lesson again and again in 
the science of religion, viz., that the place whereon we stand is holy 
ground. 

Thousands of years have passed since the Aryan nations separated 
to travel to the north and the south, the west and the east; they have 
each formed their languages, they have each founded empires and 
philosophies, they have each built temples and razed them to the 
ground; they have all grown older, and it may be wiser and better ; 
but when they search for a name for what is most exalted and yet 
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most dear to every one of-us, when they wish to express both awe 
and love, the infinite and the finite, they can but do what their old 
fathers did when gazing up to the eternal sky, and feeling the pres- 
ence of a Being as far as far and as near as near can be; they can 
but combine the self-same words, and utter once more the primeval 
Aryan prayer, Heaven-Father, in that form which will endure for- 
ever, ‘Our~Father which art in heaven.’ ” 


Evil— Transient and Eternal.. 


WE meet occasionally with theologians who have an infallible way 
of solving the problem of the existence of evil; as though the whole 
machinery of the divine government had been laid open for their spe- 
cial inspection, that they might thereby become oracles and interpret- 
ers to the less favored portion of their race. They appear to think 
that they have penetrated the plan and purpose of God, and all’ the 
possible ways in which the proposed end can be reached; and they 
affirm without hesitation that the end may be predicted with entire 
certainty from the nature of the means seen to: be-in operation —that 
it is impossible such means can lead to any other results; that what 
ts now is indicative, nay, declarative of what will be; that the same 
laws will ever be in operation, and what has been and is, will always 
be; that God is the same yesterday, to-day, and forever. 

Hence when we assert that, if God wills to save all men, and can 
save all men, then all men will certainly be saved — we are met with 
the reply, “ God wills all to be saved now, and he can save all now, 
but he does not —and there is no reason to suppose he will do any 
differently in the future from what he does in the present.” Says one 
of these reasoners to an inquiring friend — 


“T think that God desires the present as well as the future salva- 
tion of all men, and that he has made ample provision for both. But 
one thing is manifest. All are not saved from misery and wretched- 
ness in this life. If the benevolence. of God will influence him to. 
save the whole race from eternal ruin, why is not his. benevolence 
exhibited Now, in the salvation of all from guilt and misery? If he 
suffers the sinner to ruin himself in this world, how do we know but 
he will, for the same reason, suffer the consequences of a sinful life to 
be endless ?” . 


So in the Carleton. and .Moore, Discussion on. the “ Destiny of; 
Man,” noticed in this number, Mr, Moore says: 
NEW SERIES. VOL. VII 31. 
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“ God’s infinite goodness would desire every creature’s happiness 
now. His wisdom, being infinite, would enable him to plan what his 
goodness would prompt, and his power enable him to execute what 
his wisdom would plan, and therefore we ought to have the complete 
and perfect happiness of each of God’s creatures on earth just now. 
What are the facts? Just now there is a great deal of sin and wrong 
and misery, and this has continued for six thousand years. And if 
infinite wisdom and goodness have allowed sin and misery to continue 
six thousand years, what reason have we to suppose they will not 
allow them to continue forever?” 


This sounds very plausible, if we go no farther with it. But if 
the reasoning is good, the argument sound, it will admit of universal 
application, where the same principles are involved. 

Some of course will be saved —the saints and believers. But do 
they suffer nothing in this world? Are they delivered from every 
form of evil? On the contrary, do we not often hear complaints of 
how much the righteous suffer? And it is certainly true that they, 
in common with the rest of mankind, are subjected to trials and 
griefs, to the sorrows and ills, the sighs and tears incident to the lot 
of man. And if the exaggerated statement of these people is to be 
believed, they often suffer far more than others, far more than sin- 
ners even. Henry Ward Beecher says, in a recent sermon, “The 
wise and good are often those most deeply afflicted, while those who 
practice vice in places high and low seem to ride on a triumphal car 
to the height of worldly prosperity.” 

Now using the argument in review. If God allows the righteous 
to suffer here, he will always allow it; for, if his goodness would 
lead him to deliver them hereafter, it would do the same here; if it 
is not inconsistent with his benevolence that they should suffer in this 
world, it will not be inconsistent with his benevolence that they 
should suffer in the next. 

Will any Christian accept the results of this reasoning? It is 
plain that if present suffering is an argument against the final happi- 
ness of any part, it is equally so against the happiness of all, because 
all suffer more or less. 

But once more: It is affirmed by the advocates of future endless 
punishment, that sinners do not suffer the just punishment of their 
- sins in this life; that they are often prospered and happy, and on the 
whole enjoy much more than the righteous. Let us again apply the 
argument in review to these supposed facts : 

If God permits sinners to be happy in sin here —if it is consistent 
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with his justice that they should escape the punishment of their sins 
in this world; it will be consistent with the same justice that they 


should escape in the next world. 
And now let us have the conclusion of the whole matter: God 


allows the wicked to be happy in this life, and the righteous to suffer 
in this life God is the same yesterday, to-day, and forever; what 
he does, what he permits, to-day, he will do, he will permit, forever 
— therefore sinners will be happy forever, and the righteous will be 
miserable forever! Ifthe argument from analogy is good in part, it 
is good throughout, and the same state of things existing now, will 
always exist; since what is consistent with goodness and justice 


to-day, will be to-morrow, and forever. And Heaven will be no bet- 
ter than earth, and Hell no worse. 


But by the time the argument is pushed to this point, it will proba- 
bly be said in answer, that this is only a temporary state of things ; 
that the righteous suffer only for a season, and that their sufferings 
are simply for discipline, a means to spiritual growth and éducation ; 
and that they will finally be delivered from this bondage of corrup- 
tion into the glorious liberty of the children of God. 

Exactly: This is what we believe; and we believe the same in 
regard to all. The present condition of things is only for.a time, so 
intended in the beginning; a means to an end. We cannot, there- 
fore, reason from what is for a day, to what shall be for eternity. 
What is perfectly consistent with God’s wisdom and goodness as a 
means, may be directly opposed to these as an end; and though 
required in the one case, rejected in the other. 

Here is where the great error of the reasoning in review lies, viz., 
in regarding the present order or process virtually as final, instead of 
regarding it as preliminary ; as the instrument by which a great work 
is to be wrought out, and not as the finished work itself. 

It would be idle to judge or attempt to judge of the architecture 
of a palace by inspecting the rubbish gathered about the foundation 
walls. We must wait until the structure is complete, before we crit- 
icise its style, proportion, or beauty; or undertake to pass_judgment 
on the taste or genius of the builder. So we must not decide that 
evil will enter into the finished work of God, because we see sin and 
suffering present in the progress of the work. 

Of course, it is not possible for us to determine all the ends which 
God has it in view to obtain by the present order of things; by the 
error and sin, the sorrows anid trials of the good, and the punishments 
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and judgments of the wicked. But though we cannot even with the 
telescope of Faith sweep the whole field of his plans, or see what all 
the ultimate results of his government will be, one thing is certain, 
that they will all be good; for God is Love, and Love can never 
work ill, never rest in anything essentially opposite to its own nature. 

To the argument that God will finally save all men, since he 
wishes it, and has the power —it is idle to reply that he wishes to 
save all, and has the power to save all, now.’ It is confounding 
meuns and ends; it is substituting the process for the results, and 
that while altogether ignorant of the nature of the process. God 
might save the world without Christ, by a single act of his almighty 
moral and spiritual power; but he chooses rather to accomplish the 
result through Christ, in accordance with the laws of man’s moral and 
spiritual nature. 

If Mr. Moore, and his kindred reasoners, had lived in the times of 
Christ, they would not have believed on him. ‘They would have said 
to Peter and John, “ No such thing —if God has allowed the world 
to. continue in sin and misery for four thousand years without sending © 
a Saviour, what reason have we to suppose he would do it at this 
late day? No, there is no help for the world now; if God could 
not, or would not, save it in forty centuries, he will never save it.” 

The sum of the matter, then, is this:' The Present with its mani- 
fold experiences, its trials and sorrows, its sins and punishments, its 
discipline of evil and good, is the ladder of many rounds by which 
we climb up to the Future; and when that glorious Future is gained, 
we shall need it no more. The shadows of evil passed, we ‘shall 
rejoice forevermore in the splendor of God’s infinite Wisdom, in the 
blessédness of his infinite Love. 


The ‘Difference Between Reading and Studying the Bible. 


Ir is very pleasing and instructive to see how much more the dili- 
gent and laborious student of the Scriptures will find in them, than 
the mere reader who' carelessly skims over ‘the pages. And it is 
delightful to contemplate some of the lively pictures of the life and 
times of the New Testament painted by those who ‘have entered into © 
a minute investigation of the text, with all its allusions to the domes- 
tic manners and customs, political and social conditions, religions, and 
philosophies, of contemporaneous history. An accomplished Biblical 


%, 
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scholar will find in a casual reference to persons, things, or events, 
sometimes in a phrase or simple word even, a thread which will 
lead him, through a labyrinth of inquiries, to results at once surpris- 
ing, beautiful, and valuable; taking him back over the centuries into . 
the actual life of the people, and reproducing for him the very cir- 
cumstances out of which came the sayings or acts of Jesus, the nar- 
rative or epistle of his disciples. In this way the New Testament 
becomes a fresh and living book, is seen to be woven into the actual 
life of the world; and its men and women stand out to sight as of the 
same flesh -and blood, with..the same passions, infirmities, hopes, and 
fears, as ourselves; the same kind of men and women we meet in 
other historical works. 

Rey. Samuel Cox, an English seen has recently sent out a 
book with the familiar and attp&ictive title of “The Private. Letters 
of St. Paul and .St. John,” embracing Lectures on the Epistle of 
Paul to Philemon, and the second and third of John to Gaius and the 
“Elect Lady,” with running commentaries on the text, in an easy, 
conversational, pleasant style, gathering around the subjects every- 
thing that can impart interest from History, Archeology, Tradition, 
Social Institutions, or Domestic Life. And we gladly give place to 
the following descriptive paragraphs from his Introduction to the 


Letter to Philemon, which is mostly thought to contain so little sug- 
gestive or instructive, as an example (to those who expect to interest 


and inform their congregations without labor) of what may be done 
by an attentive reading and painstaking study of the letter of the 
Scriptures : 


“ What a picture rises in the mind as one tries to conceive: the 
scene! There, in his wooden cabin, often ‘crowded’ by anxious 
hearers of the Word, sits a scholar and a gentleman, exhausted by 
the labors of the day. The lamp shines down on his bald forehead, 
lights up the keen aquiline features of his oval face, shaded with grey 
hair, and glitters from the armor of the brawny Pretorian who 
lounges beside him, and from the links of the chain which binds them 
wrist to.wrist. Paul dictates sentence after sentence to Luke, the 
learned physician, who carries his pen and inkhorn at his waist. He 
is inditing a letter to his friend Philemon in far-away Phrygian 
Colossz, about 4 runaway slave, pleading for the outcast, promising 
that if in anything the slave had wronged his master, he, Paul, will 
- be answerable for it. The thought strikes him that the promise will 
carry more, weight with it if written by his own hand. He inter- 
rupts the flow of speech; cries, ‘ Here, Luke, give me the reed!’ and 


! 
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with benumbed laboring fingers inscribes these words, ‘I, Paul, write 
this with my own hand —I will repay it. 

It is touching — is it not, to think of so great a man in such mis- 
erable conditions? A man so like the Master whom he serves, that, 
while he carries whole races and churches on his heart, he yet has a 
special love for every wretched outcast who will accept his love ; and 
is not only bent on serving him, but will take thought how he may 
best serve him, and spare no pains to make his service effectual. 

Philemon, to whom St. Paul wrote, was probably a native of 
Colossz, certainly an inhabitant of that Phrygian city. We know 
nothing of him save that which we learn from the hints given in this 
Epistle, as interpreted by the customs and conditions of his time. 
From these we infer that he was a large householder, a man of prop- 
erty and influence, addicted to hospitality, charitable to the poor, and 
that he had ‘a church’ in his house, ¢. e., gathered his brethren and 
sisters in Christ together for worship, and for the ‘feasts’ which then 
accompanied worship. ‘The sister Appia,’ mentioned in verse 2, was 
probably, as the early Greek commentators affirm, the wife of Phile- 
mon. ‘*Archippus, our fellow-soldier, was a minister of the Gospel 
at Colosse; for, in his Epistle to the Colossians, St. Paul writes, 
‘Say to Archippus, take heed to the ministry which thou receivedst 
in the Lord, that thou fulfil it.’ Probably, too, as the commentators 
suppose, he was the son of Philemon and Appia, and the minister of 
the church in their house. These conjectures and traditions are, at 
least, so far confirmed by St. Paul’s letter as this: that, in writing on 
a matter so strictly private as the conversion and return of a runa- 
way slave, it is not at all likely that the Apostle would send special 
greeting to any but Philemon and the members of his family. 

This Colossian householder had received the Gospel from the lips 
of St. Paul himself; for Paul reminds him (ver. 19) that he owed 
‘even his own self, his own soul, to him; that is, he had been con- 
verted under the Apostle’s ministry. The good seed fell into a good 
soil; for Philemon became full of the faith which worketh by love 
(ver. 4); the hearts of many of the saints were ‘refreshed’ by his 
good deeds and kindly help (ver. 7). Hospitable and charitable, he 
was also docile, only needing a hint of duty to go beyond the mere 
claims of duty. ‘I know,’ cries Paul, ‘that thou wilt do even more 

than I say’ (ver. 21). 

’ We may conceive of Philemon, therefore, as one of those Asiatic 
‘lords,’ or ‘ householders,’ to whom the Lord Jesus often refers in his 
parables; as having many slaves to whom he’ entrusted his goods, 
according to their several ability to use them; as a Christian house- 
holder, with a Christian wife, and a son a Christian minister, and a 
Christian church in his house ; as a man of singularly high Christian 
character, full of love, and faith, and good works. 

Among his slaves was a certain Onesimus,a Phrygian by race, a 
Colossian by birth. In a Christian household, such as that of Phile- 
mon, we may be tolerably sure that slavery took its least offensive 
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form; that the rule of the lord, or householder. was lenient and gra- 
cious; that Onesimus, in common with his fellows, would be fairly 
treated, and must have had many opportunities of hearing the truth 
as it is in Jesus. But something in the man, whether a virtue or a 
vice of blood, revolted from his condition, and rendered him imper- 
vious to the hopes and consolations of his master’s faith. That Ones- 
- imus was a man of good natural ability and disposition, seems evident 
from St. Paul’s high appreciation of him; for Paul was no mean 
judge of men, and he loved Onesimus ‘as his own heart’ (ver. 12) ; 
had found his company very ‘ profitable’ (ver. 11) ; and would have 
liked to retain him as a friend and minister (ver. 13). But, on the 
other hand, Onesimus was not a prisoner of war; not, therefore, one 
of those most miserable of men who, more refined and of a higher 
spirit and culture than their masters, were, nevertheless, compelled to 
endure whatever degradation, or insult, or torture. they were pleased 
to inflict upon them. He was a Colossian in the service of a Colos- 
sian. Probably, therefore, he was a home-born slave, with slaves for 
his parents, or a man of low class, or habits, who sold himself into 
bondage that he might eat bread. 

. I am afraid, too, that Onesimus was a thief. For though it is pos- 
sible to suppose that the wrong he had done his master was simply 
that of absconding from his service, yet the allusion in this Letter to 
the fact that Onesimus was once ‘unprofitable’ to his master (ver. 
11), the request, ‘if he hath wronged thee, or, oweth thee aught, put 
that to my account’ (ver. 18), and the promise, ‘I will repay it’ (ver. 
19), all seem to point to an embezzlement; they indicate that, allured 
by the prospect of liberty, and the chance of carrying off a sum 
which would make his liberty bearable, if not pleasant, Onesimus 
absconded with money, or goods, which his master had entrusted to him. 

After many wanderings and perils, he arrived in Rome — the 
crowded metropolis, then as now, being the resort in which all fugi- 
tives from law or justice found their best chance of concealment. 
We can imagine with what a rabble of criminals, rogues, sharpers, 
gladiators, and fugitive slaves, Onesimus must have herded in the vile 
haunts of the imperial city, and how quickly he would squander his 
booty among them, or be swindled out of it. But, at last, a gracious 
Providence brought him to St. Paul’s hut. Among ‘the crowd 
which pressed’ on the Apostle ‘daily,’ there one day stood the 
Phrygian slave. His crime, or its evil punitive results, have awak- 
ened conscience; the cleansing, healing truth comes home to him. 
As he listens, he repents, converts, and is saved. He tells his story 
to the Apostle, is taught his sin, and yet comforted with hopes 
brighter than he had ever known. He devotes himself to the service 
of the teacher of whom he had learned the way of truth and peace. 
Paul loves him — loves him so well that he can part with him for his 
good. He thinks it will be good for Onesimus to go back to his mas- 
ter and atone his trespass. He sends him back with Tychicus, who 
carries the Epistle to the Colossian Church, while Onesimus bears a 
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letter to Philemon, the Colossian householder,—a letter which, I 
suppose, Paul thought would never be read except by his friend 
Philemon, Appia his sister, and his comrade Archippus,.but which 
‘the Holy Ghost has graciously put into our hands.” 


Christianity in China. 


Tue Nestorians were famous in the seventh century for their mis- 
sionary zeal, and labored with incredible industry and courage to 
propagate the Gospel in Persia, India, and among the barbarous 
tribes inhabiting the deserts and remotest shores of Asia. They 
‘introduced Christianity into China in this century, and there is evi- 
‘dence showing that at least seventy Nestorian missionaries were at 
work about the year 636, and forward to the beginning of the eighth 
century. There are existing records of Christians found in Southern 
China by Arabian travellers, and of Christians massacred in Canton 
in 877. Mention is made of some three thousand priests in the year 
845. Fifteen cities are named as having Christians among their pop- 
ulations in 1250; and the number in 1330 was estimated at thirty 
thousand, which does not indicate a very rapid increase. The Nesto- 
rian Missions were broken up with the expulsion of the Mongols in 
1369, and at present no churches of this sect are known to. exist in 
China. 
_ These statements depend to some extent on the genuineness of a 
monument dug up near the capital of the province Shen-si in the 
-year 1625. It is a marble slab ten feet by five, the principal inscrip- 
‘tion being in Chinese, consisting of twenty-eight columns of sixty- 
‘two words each. It gives “the fundamental principles of Chris- 
_tianity,” it is said; records the arrival*of the missionaries, their gra- 
cious reception, their labors, and the principal events of the mission 
- for one hundred and forty-four years. Then follows the date and 
erection of the monument, A. D. 782. 

The first Roman Catholic Mission in China was attempted in 1291, 
by Johannes de Monte Corvino. Fourteen years afterwards he had 
baptized six thousand converts. This Mission was extinguished with 
the downfall of the Mongols. 

Several attempts were made about two hundred years afterwards, 
_ by Dominicans, Franciscans, and Augustines, to re-establish the Mis- 
sions. The Jesuits succeeded towards the close of thejsixteenth cen- 
. tury. The Mission prospered, and soon numbered many men of high 
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rank among its converts, and acquired influence at Court. With the 
exception of one interruption, by which they fell for a time out of 
favor, the progress of the Mission was successful. In 1703 there 
were one hundred churches and one hundred thousand converts in 
the Province of Nankin alone. They were expelled in 1734, but 
the-fruits of their work have never been entirely extirpated. 

They have now in the country twenty bishops, two hundred and 
thirty priests, beside native priests, twelve colleges, three hundred and 
fifty students; and, with the large additions since the French treaty 
of 1858, they claim a membership of about one million. Treaty 
stipulations give them all the rights they desire, and restore to them 
the property confiscated in 1736; which is of immense value, and is 
found in nearly every city of the empire. They are buying found- 
lings and the children of the poor, and training them for the priest- 
hood; and they are rapidly extending their schools and churches 
throughout the empire. 

And at this point comes in the explanation of the recent horrible 
massacre of Christians near Pekin. True to their old Jesuitical 
instincts, and emboldened by the freedom and impunity secured to 
them by the French treaty, they carried their proselyting measures 
with a high hand, indifferent to the wild beast element with which 
they had to deal. They had gotten possession of, and conveated, 
great numbers of Chinese children, thus provoking the hostility of 
the native priests, whose influence with the lower orders was supreme: 

As a pretext for the meditated attack, the missionaries were 
-accused, perhaps justly, of kidnapping Chinese children and forcing 
them to attend their schools. Stories to this effect were circulated, 
parents became alarmed, and ~~ populace were worked up to a great 
pitch of excitement, so that out ‘of more than two hundred children 
attending the school at Tien-tsin all had been taken away but fifty or 
sixty of them. 

The alarm spread rapidly through the lower classes, and the mis- 
sionaries were accused of killing children and scooping out their eyes 
for medicinal purposes. All sorts of horrible stories were quickly 
current, and the work of destruction and butchery. commenced ; the 
shocking details of which, given in our newspapers, need not be 
repeated here. 

Though the Protestant chapels were destroyed, it is worthy of note 
that no Protestant missionary or convert was murdered. 

We have only room to state that the first Protestant Mission was 
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established by the London Society in 1807. The translation of the 
Bible into Chinese was completed in 1815. ‘The American Missions 
began in 1829. According to the “ Directory of Missions,” Protest- 
antism has in the field more than two hundred missionaries and help- 
ers, and about the same number of native preachers and teachers, 
and is occupying nearly all the great cities. Dr. Williams, who has 
spent nearly thirty-two years in China, thinks that, if the present rate 
of progress is unchecked, another fifty years will change the Govern- 
ment to a nominally Christian one. 

Article xxix. of the American Treaty, declares that “hereafter, 
those who quietly profess or teach the doctrines of Christianity shall 
not be harassed or persecuted on account of their faith. Any person, 
either citizen of the United States or Chinese convert, who peaceably 
teaches and practises the principles of Christianity, shall in no case 
be interfered with or molested.” 


Discoveries in Bible-lands. 


Some very interesting and important archeological discoveries 
have recently been made in the neighborhood of the Dead Sea and 
Mount Sinai. One of these, the best account of which we find in 
Appleton’s Journal, as below, is likely to prove of great value in help- 
ing to determine the true character of the Phoenician dialect, showing 
~ it to be almost identical with pure Hebrew. The few fragments of 
Pheenician remaining on coins and tablets have not furnished very 
rich material for the study of the language; but the general opinion 
- formed by scholars who have given attention to the subject, has been 
‘that which the newly-found monument establishes beyond question. 

In addition to this important contribution to the science of com- 

parative philology, this Phcenician marble furnishes a new and valua- 
ble testimony to the authenticity and exactness of the Old Testament 
historical records. And it is matter of curious wonder to see how 
almost every new discovery in this department of Biblical inquiry 
points in the same direction, steadily accumulating proof in support 
of the integrity and reliability of Scripture history. No matter 
where the expluration is made, no matter whence the witness comes, 
the testimony is substantially the same. The tombs of Egypt, the 
palaces of Nineveh, the cylinders of Babylon, the giant cities of 
Bashan, the colossal foundations a hundred feet below the present 
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streets of Jerusalem, the shores of the Dead Sea, the Rob Roy on 
the Jordan, all with one voice testify —“The events happened, the 
things were done, the record is true.” 


“ An archeological monument of primary importance has been dis- 
covered by M. Ch. Clermont-Ganneau (of the French consulate at 
Jerusalem), consisting of a large basaltic stela, found on the eastern 
shore of the Dead Sea, on the territory of -the ancient Moabites. 
Upon this stela an inscription of more than thirty lines is engraved, 
in Pheenician characters, beginning with these words: ‘I, Mesha, the 
son of Chamos.’ Now Mesha is a King of Moab, whose title in the 
Bible is qualified by that of sheepmaster. a contemporary of the 
prophet Elisha, of Jehoshaphat, King of Judah, and of Ahab, A ha- 
ziah, and Jehoram, Kings of Israel. The third chapter of the See- 
ond Book of Kings gives a detailed account of the campaign u2der- 
taken in consort by Jehoram and Jehoshaphat against Mesha, King 
of Moab. The Moabite stela likewise relates the principal episodes 
of the struggle of Mesha against the King of Israel, and enumerates 
the cities constructed and: the temples raised and consecrated by this 
monarch to the national god of the Moabites at Chamos. The age 
of this monument is materially determined by the synchronisem it 
offers with Jewish history ; it dates from the ninth century befor the 
Christian era, being posterior to the reign of Solomon about one hun- 
dred years, and about two centuries anterior to the celebrated sar- 
cophagus of Echmonnazar, King of Sidon. 

The Phoenician characters, with which the inscription is written, 
present an archaical aspect, which is not observed, in the same 
degree, in any of the Phenician monuments hitherto discovered. 
The inscription, however, has been deciphered with ease and absolute 
certainty, the words being separated by periods, and the sentences by 
vertical bars. With the exception of a few orthographical differ- 
ences, the language is pure Hebrew, and any one regarding the text 
might not unnaturally suppose that he was reading a page of the 
Bible, the division into verses and the parallelism of expressions help- 
ing to complete the illusion. The Moabites besides, as is well known, 
belonged to the same race as the Hebrews. This precious text will 
enable critics to verify the correctness and estimate the true worth of 
the historical passages of the Bible by a document contemporary with 
the events, and will form in itself a rich contribution to ethnography, 
mythology, geography, philology, and paleography. An exact copy 
of it has been forwarded to the Academy of Inscriptions by M. Ch. 
Clermont-Ganneau, along with a dissertation which will shortly be 


published.” 


Another discovery, the substance of which we also take from Apple- 
ton’s Journal, has tecently been made in the neighborhood of Mt. 
Sinai, by a party engaged in exploring that wonderful portion of the 


~ 
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Arabian Peninsula. It seems they unexpectedly came upon a vari- 
ety of ancient stone instruments while examining the mines on the 
Sinaitic promontory stretching into the Red Sea; the most interest- 
ing of which were specimens of the tools used in mining, such ag 
hammers, wedges, chisels, etc. ‘These mines, according to the hiero- 
glyphic inscriptions engraven on the rocks, were worked by the 
Egyptians of the third and thirteenth Dynasty of Manetho, perhaps 
two thousand years before Christ. - 

The instruments used in tracing those inscriptions are still found in 
the vicinity ; also innumerable flint wedges with their points blunted 
and rounded ‘from the ‘effects of stone hammers; rounded flint stones 
with a concavity on each side for the finger and thumb, and fragments 
of wooden cylinders. The flint wedges coincide exactly with the 
- marks made in the rock, while being excavated, and have evidently 
been blunted by such operations. Nothing indicates the use of metals 
of any kind in these works. This discovery is highly important, 
inasmuch as it solves the question regarding the instruments used by 
the Egyptians in fashioning their admirable syenite ornaments. 

In addition to: this discovery there were found throughout the 
whole region the remains of very ancient stone houses, in the form of 
beehives, the walls rising perpendicular to the height of two feet, and 
‘ terminating in a cone; also of numerous stone tombs, resembling in 
many particulars those attributed to the Druids in England, Scotland, 
and Brittany. These constructions are supposed to have been built 
by the Amalekites, previous to the exodus of the children of Israel. 

There are also numerous ruins of religious establishments in the 
peninsula, of an imposing aspect, which at one time sheltered no 
fewer than nine thousand monks. Ina convent in the midst of the 
desert is a church, constructed, according to tradition, by Justinian, 
upon the walls of which are engraven the names of many European 
knights who distinguished themselves during the Crusades. 

Inscriptions abound on the sides of the rocks chiefly in Greek, evi- 
dently engraven by those who were little versed in that language, as 
many of the letters are wrongly faced, and some wrong side up. 
Many of the inscriptions also contain quite a number of Egyptian 
words. 


The Law of Love and Restoration. 


Tu following facts, from the last Report of the New York Prison 
Association, furnish a most conclusive argument for the more general 
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application of the divine law of kindness in the management of crim- 
inals ;and at the same time are a pleasing illustration of the methods, 
and an eloquent prophecy of the results, of the government of that 
God whose very substance is Love, and. all whose laws: are but an 
expression of his infinite kindness to man. 


And how marvellous it is that these wardens and chaplains. do not» - 


see how directly all.their.testimony conflicts with their creeds; how 
marvellous that they do not say to themselves — If we, then, with all *, 
our weakness, and ignorance, and poverty of resources, can accom- 
plish such blessed results, what shall God be able to do with the infi- 
nite resources at his command? If we, by patient, persevering kind- 
ness, can at last reform even the worst of criminals; if we. have 
shown that “recovery is always possible,” and that “convicts can be 
saved to a@ man, by a system which studies their natural feelings, and 
seeks their improvement,” shall we dare affirm that the Almighty 
Father, whose patience is never exhausted, whose mercy never fails, 
will abandon his own children to endless sin and blasphemy, and all 
the horrors of. an ever-increasing depravity and diabolism? What 
an amazing thought! especially when we. consider the statements of 
the last paragraph below, giving actually. accomplished results : . 


“Mr. Hubbell, ex-warden of Sing Sing Prison, says: ‘I think that 
from one-half to three-fourths of young criminals may, by judicious 
management, be reformed and made useful members of society. 
Some of the older criminals may, no doubt, also be reformed; much 
depends upon their antecedents.’ Mr. D. L. Seymour, another ex- 
warden of Sing Sing, says: ‘ My belief is, that fully two-thirds of all 
the inmates of our prisons may, by a judicious course of treatment 
and by the use of proper moral, religious, and educational agencies, 
be reformed and restored to society as honest and industrious citizens.’ 

The Rev. John Luckey, for nearly twenty years chaplain at Sing 
Sing, thus declares his opinion: ‘1 think that nearly all convicts, 
through the use of right methods, are susceptible to reformatory influ- 
ences. Mr. Haynes, warden of Massachusetts State Prison, gives 
his judgment in these words: ‘I have no doubt that eighty per cent. 
can be reclaimed.’ The. late Capt,. Alexander Machonochie, who 
proved his title to the front rank .of prison reformers. by his numer- 
ous and admirable treatises, and, by his. rare, ability as a prison officer 
in his management of the penal.colony.on Norfolk Island, declared his 
belief that ‘convicts can be gained,. to.a man, by a system which 
studies their natural feelings and seeks their own improvement.’ He 
further says: ‘I fear.neither bad habits. nor any other difficulties. I 
believe that. while life and sanity are, spared,.recovery is always possi- 
ble, if properly.sought.. There. is indefinite elasticity in the. human 
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mind, if its faculties are placed in healthful action, and not either dis- 
eased by maltreatment, or locked up in the torpor of a living grave.’ 

So much for authority. .What now is the voice of experience? 
What do facts testify? Capt. Machonochie was put in charge of 
Norfolk Island, and managed it for four years. It was the worst of 
all the penal colonies of Great Britain, containing, so to speak, the 
very scum and sweepings of the whole of them. ‘The Captain’s own 
testimony as to the result of his experiment of substituting moral for 
material forces in the management of criminals, is given in these preg- 
nant words: ‘I found the island a turbulent and brutal hell; I left it 
a peaceful, well-ordered community.’ And this testimony is con- 
firmed by numbers of intelligent and disinterested witnesses. Felons 
in scores and hundreds, who had been steeped and saturated with 
crime till almost every trace of humanity had disappeared, had their 
self-respect, their manhood, their virtue restored under his firm but 
kindly treatment, and were returned by him to society, both qualified 
and disposed to atone for the injuries they had done it, by upright, 
honorable, and useful lives. 

A remarkable experiment in prison discipline was conducted by 
Colonel Montesinos, in Valencia, Spain. He had charge of the 
prison in that city, averaging one thousand inmates, from 1835 to 
1850. Prior to his incumbency, the system was one of stern coer- 
cion, for which he substituted a system of moral forces, of organized 
persuasion. The percentage of recommittals under the former sys- 
tem was from one-third to one-half. For the first two years, they 
remained as before; for the next ten years, they averaged only one 
per cent., and for the last three, not a slagle prisoner came back; in 
other words, the number of the discharged and the number of the 
reformed has become identical.” 


Religious World. 


There is a capital article in the August <Aélantic on “The Sensa- 
tional in Life and Literature.” One paragraph is so photographic in 
its description of certain oracular scientists, or writers who would be 
counted as such, that we are moved to give it place here: 


“The fact is, the question we now put to every man of science is 
practically this: ‘ What is your pet method of allowing God Almighty 
to build the universe?’ This, of course, compels every pushing, self- 
glorifying, sensational savant to bring out his plan of creation for our 
amusement and edification. We put the various schemes to vote, and 
the one which has the noisiest and most theatrical accompaniments 
commonly carries it. Now, I call all this creating God after man’s 
image, and the universe after man’s crotchets, for I find that every 
plan is the measure of the mind which gets it up, and is ridiculous 
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considered as a measure of Infinite intelligence. Even if you leave 
the Deity altogeiher out of your scheme, as an ‘hypothesis which has 
now ceased to have any practical interest,’ you, create, not a world, 
but merely a sensation. It is to be presumed that God can get along 
better without you than you can without him, and certainly his exist- 
ence is not one of those questions which can be determined by popu- 
lar suffrage. If the vote were unfavorable, I am not without a sus- 
picion that he would still contrive to keep his place at the heart of 
things, and assert his reality in ways emphatic enough. In fact, the 
whole business of building up universes, as now conducted, is decid- 
edly overdone, sir.” 


— A learned paper in the London Quarterly shows that the stone 
chambers of the tumuli, and the memorial stones of Europe, which 
have been supposed to date far back into pre-historic times, are really 
of comparatively recent origin. In Sylhet, India, an aboriginal tribe 
still build all the varieties of megalithic structures. There is abun- 
dant proof that a large number of these structures, of which there 
are many thousands scattered through Asia, Europe, and Northern 
Africa, are quite modern, being the tombs of historical men or the 
monuments of historical battles ; and that the stone implements found 
in them are no more proof that they belong to a distant Stone Age 
than is the fact that Zipporah used a stone circumcising-knife a proof 
that Moses did not know of iron; or than the fact which the Septua- 
gint asserts, that with Joshua were buried the stone knives used when 
he circumcised the people, proves that the Canaanites with whom he 
fought did not have iron scythes on their chariots. 


—The Pall Mall Gazette, London, has the following remarks 
regarding the changes which time works out in the theological world 
as well as in all other spheres of human thought and action. In the 
last part of the paragraph of our English contemporary our readers 
will have a special interest. Perhaps calling Dean Academy a col- 
lege is prophetic. We may note, in passing, that the writer errs in 
making Cotton Mather President of Harvard College. It was 
Increase Mather, his father, who enjoyed this honor: 


“The reaction against Puritanism in New England has given rise 
to some curious results. Harvard University, which was established 
originally to train Calvinistic divines, and the most famous President 
of which, in early times, was the Rev. Cotton Mather, who denounced 
unbelievers in witchcraft as infidels, is now in the hands of Unitarians. 
During the last month a new Universalist college was founded on an 
estate which was that of Dr. Nathaniel Emmons, and in which the 
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bodies of himself and family have long rested. Dr. Emmons was 
partly the hero of Mrs. Stowe’s ‘ Minister’s Wooing. He was per- 
haps the most extreme of the Calvinistic theologians, and it is related 
that once when he was depicting the state of lost souls in the future, 
a woman rose up in the congregation and. shrieked, ‘ Dr. Emmons! 
Dr. Emmons! has God no mercy at all?’—a. cry which it is ‘said 
was never forgotten, and which may have been the first germ of the 
Universalist Institution now established beside his grave. It seems 
to have been thought, however, that the old divine’s bones would not 
rest peaceably near the heretical college ;. so they, with those of eight 
others of his family, have been removed to a neighboring cemetery, 
at an expense of two thousand dollars, shared equally by the town 
and Dr. Oliver Dean, the founder of the new institution.” 


— The Catholic World turns the tables upon Protestants, in regard 
to the discoveries of Copernicus, in the following style: 


“ Protestant writers generally indulge in. the strange fancy that all 
the great minds of the period of the Reformation belong to their 
ranks; and it is almost a subject of surprise that Copernicus escaped 
an inscription on the monument raised to Luther, at Worms. No 
doubt, however, at Luther’s feet would have been an uncomfortable 
place for the man of whom we read in Luther’s Zable-Talk: ‘ Peo- 
ple gave ear to an upstart astrologer, who strove to show that the 

earth revolves, not the heavens, nor the firmament, the sun and moon 
° But such is now the state of things. Whoever wishes to 
appear clever, must devise some new system which of all systems is, 
of course, the very best. This fool wishes to reverse the entire sci- 
ence of astronomy. But sacred Scripture tells us thatJoshua com- 
manded the sun to stand still, and not the earth.’ 

Later on, Melancthon wrote in a work entitled De Initiis Doc- 
trine Physice: ‘'The eyes are witnesses that the heavens revolve in 
the space of twenty-four hours. But certain men, either from the 
love of novelty or to make a display of their ingenuity, have con- 
cluded that the earth moves, and they, apalpiain, that neither the 
eighth sphere nor the sun revolves. Wow, although these clever 
dreamers find many ingenious thin gaan with to recreate their 
minds, it: is, nevertheless, a want of honesty and decency to assert 
such absurd notions publicly, and the example is pernicious. It is 
the part of a good mind to accept the truth, as Payealed by God, and 
to acquiesce in it.’ 

Both reformers condemned the system of. Gteenicus,. as. opposed 
to the teaching of the sacred Scriptures. But the Catholic Church | 
has always ignored that extravagant notion of inspiration, 80 justly 
censured by Lessing, according to which the Bible is to be received 
as a text-book even of astronomy,. geography, and other natural 
sciences.” 
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— Although we are not quite able to give full credence to some of 
the glowing reports of the rapid spread of Protestantism in Spain, 
there seems no reason to doubt that it is making considerable .pro- 
gress. The Scriptures, and religious books and tracts, are diligently 
circulated, and missionaries are at work in all parts of the kingdom. 
A Reformed Church of Spain is constituted, a General Assembly has 
been held, and a Confession of Faith provisionally adopted. The 
Government has, in various ways, acknowledged and countenanced 
this Church, and thrown over it its protection. The confiscated 
Church property, involving a gradual disestablishment of the Romish 
Church in Spain, is being rapidly bought up by secular parties, and 
all the suppressed churches in Seville have been already purchased, 
with the exception of three or four. One of the former, a large and 
magnificent building capable of holding two thousand persons, has 
been offered to the Protestants for the sum of $7,500, and an effort 
is being made to secure it. The necessity for this is shown by the 
fact that the present hall of worship will only hold about.five hun- 
dred persons, and is crowded to suffocation, hundreds being unable to 
gain admittance. 


— The following paragraphs will show our readers the small begin- 
nings of Harvard University, which now counts its. property by mil- 
_ lions, and its students by the thousand, with a library of one hundred 
and eighty-four thousand volumes : 


“¢ At the Generall Court houlden at Boston September 8", @ 1636, 
{and continued by adjournment to the 28th of the 8th month (Octo- 
ber) ], The Court agreed to give £400 towards a schoale, or colledge, 
whearof £200 to bee paid the next yeare, & £200 when the worke is 
finished, & the next Court to appoint wheare & w' building” — Rec- 
ords of the.General Court, Vol. I. p. 183. 

‘A Generall Court, held at Newetowne, the 2" day of the 9 m° 
[November] @ 1637, The Colledg is ordered to bee at Newetowne.’ 
— Ibid. p. 204. 

‘For the Colledge, the Governor M* Winthrope, the Deputy M" 
Dudley, the Treasurer M* Bellingham, M* Humfrey, M* Herlaken- 
den, M' Staughton, Mt Cotton, M* Wilson, M* Damport, M* Wells, 
Mr’ Sheopard, & Mr” Peters, these, or the greater part of them, whereof 
M' Winthrope, M™ Dudley, or M* Bellingham, to bee alway one, to 
take order for a Colledge at Newetowne.’ — Ibid. p. 213. 

‘A Generall Court, houlden at Boston, the 13" of the first month 
[March], @ 1638, It is ordered, that the colledge agreed vpon for- 
merly to bee built at Cambridg, shalbee called Harvard Colledge.’ — 
Ibid. p. 241. 

NEW SERIES. VOL. VII 32 
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‘A Gen‘all Co't held at Boston the 7 day of the 8 m° [Octo- 
ber] 1640, The fferry betweene Boston & Charlestowne is granted to 
the Colledge.’ ” — Ibid. p. 288. 


— The Roman Catholics in Canada manage to secure rather more 
than their share of official countenance and aid. Sir G. E. Cartier, 
the Minister of Militia, who happens to be a Roman Catholic, has so 
nicely arranged the chaplaincies in Canada that, while but four thou- 
sand of the forty-three thousand volunteers are Romanists, they have 
twelve chaplains, the Protestants having but one, and he a temporary 
chaplain. 


— The English Independent says the massacre in China is not dif- 
ficult of explanation, and gives the following reasons, supported by 
the concurrent testimony of Englishmen and Americans. It is 
another proof of the natural spirit of Catholicism wherever it has 
power : 

“The French adopt a bullying tone in all their intercourse with 
the Chinese, which the latter naturally resent; but especially do they 
assume an obnoxious position, and make unreasonable demands as 
protectors of the Roman Catholic missions. The Romish priests 
constitute themselves protectors of their converts; and whenever the 
latter get into trouble with their neighbors the French Consul is 
appealed to. The Consul never fails to interfere and threaten the 
local mandarin that he will make an international quarrel of it if he : 
does not right the priests’ protégés. It is difficult enough, no doubt, 
to get justice done by.the mandarins; but it can easily be understood 
that this continual meddling makes the French intensely disliked 
both by the magistracy and by the lower classes, who find. their neigh- 
bors who profess Catholicism withdrawn from the ordinary conditions 
of Chinese life under the shield of a foreign power.” 


—James Parton, in the October Atlantic, makes the following 
statement in his article on “Our Israelitish Brethren”: “There ‘is 
no terror in the religion of the Hebrews, no eternal perdition. They 
are all Universalists. The Puritanism of two hundred years ago, as 
we find it in the works of the Mathers, was Judaism plus the doc- 
trine of eternal perdition.” We do not know whether the Jews 
reject the doctrine of endless perdition to the extent here stated; but 
they ought to, surely, for they know that their great Lawgiver never 
taught this heathen dogma. 
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CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


1. Cyclopzedia of Biblical, Theological, and Ecclesiastical Literature. Prepared 
by the Rev. John M’Clintock, D. D., and James Strong, S. T. D. Vol. II. —E, F, G.. 

arper & Brothers. ‘ 

Smith’s and Kitto’s Dictionaries are wholly Biblical; Hagenbach: 
and Shedd give us the History of Doctrines; Neander, Mosheim,, 
and others treat of Ecclesiastical or Church History; Robinson, 
Ritter, and Kitto, have written on the Geography of: the Holy Land ;. 
etc., etc. — but this Biblical Cyclopedia comprehends all these sub-- 
jects, and all other subjects kindred to them; and, as its editors. 
frankly confess, appropriates a large portion of these works in a con- 
densed form, only adding such new matter as’ later researclies have- 
brought to light. 

And it is precisely here that the great usefulness of this work to 
certain classes is made apparent. It renders the purchase of the sep- 
arate works enumerated unnecessary, except for scholars who wish to 
make very extensive and thorough researches. To young men who 
have not hundreds of dollars to invest in books in the beginning of 
their studies, to ministers whose limited resources will not allow of 
the purchase of a large library, and to those living far away from the 
great libraries of our public institutions, this Cyclopedia will prove 
of incalculable value.. With this work on his shelves, scarcely any 
subject of inquiry can come up in the course of his ordinary writing, 
whether sermons or books, respecting which he cannot obtain the 
information desired, without leaving his study. And if it should 
chance that the scope of his investigations is so extensive, or the 
nature of his argument so critical and peculiar, that he fails to find 
the needed help in its pages, he will be sure to have pointed out to 
him the books and authorities whence he can obtain the information 
desired. In fact, the “ Literature” of the various subjects reviewed 
is one of the most useful features of the work —all important arti- 
cles having annexed a list of the hest and most reliable works on the 
general or partial treatment of the matter in hand. As we turn over 
its pages we think sorrowfully of the difference it would have made 
with us in the measure and results of study, if we could have had 
such a help when we began our labors, thirty-five years ago. 

Many of the articles are written with great care, and embody the 
latest results of inquiry and discovery; especially in Biblical Archz- 
ology, and the Topography and Exploration of the. Holy Land, Syria 
and Egypt; and if found in the pages of some of our American or 
English Quarterlies, would attract immediate attention for their schol- 
arship and research. On the other hand, as might be expected in a 
work of such vast proportions and > some subjects are too 
briefly and imperfectly treated, while to others of little importance 
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too much space is given. We notice of the first, in this volume, the 
articles on the “ Ephraem Manuscript” and “ Gregory Nyssen,” which 
are meagre and unsatisfactory; and of the last, the Biographical 
sketches of many obscure persons, especially ministers, of whom few 
know, or care to know, anything. Room occupied in these local 
matters would be more wisely devoted to subjects of universal inter- 
est. But since the editors are so liberal in this respect, why could 
they not have added a line to the article on Gregory Nyssen, men- 
tioning his positive and outspoken Universalism? Probably he is as 
important a person in the history of the Christian Church as John 
Fiske, or Joseph Everett, or Gad Gilbert. 

On the issue of the next volume, we propose to give a general 
view of the plan and object of this Cyclopedia, as set forth by its 
publishers and editors, that our readers may see the extent.of the 
field it aims to cultivate. 


2. A Discussion on Universal Salvation and Future Punishment, between E. Man- 
ford, Publisher of Manford’s Magazine, Chicago, and J. S. Sweeny, Pastor of the 
First Congregation of Disciples, Chicago. 

There is a college in Kirksville, Mo., the President of which is a 
Disciple, one of the Professors a Presbyterian, one a Methodist, and 
‘one a Universalist, all ministers. They had often discussed, in a con- 
versational way, the great question of redemption, and finally con- 
-cluded to have an Oral Debate in the Chapel of the College on the 

oints involved by.the disputants above named. Vast numbers lis- 
tened to it with great interest, and it was deemed advisable to print 
the report of it for the benefit of inquirers elsewhere. The discus- 
sion shows a good measure of dialectical skill, knowledge of Scrip- 
ture texts, and aptness of quotation, on the part of both gentlemen; 
‘though sometimes ingenuity and special pleading seem to take the 
place of sound criticism. Mr. Manford’s argument is always direct, 
and sometimes entirely destructive of his opponent’s assumptions 
and evasions. He seems thoroughly furnished, and. admirably fitted 
by -his ready speech, for this kind of work. 


8. Health by Good Living. By W. W.. Hall, M. D., editor of “ Hall’s Journal of 
‘Health.” ‘Hurd & Houghton. 

Health and Disease, as affected by Constipation, and its Unmedicinal Cure. By 
‘W. W. Hall. Hurd & Houghton. 

Sleep: or the Hygiene of the Night. By W. W. Hall, M.D. Hurd & Houghton. 

We have no great reason for loving or believing in doctors, and.so 
‘we purchased the first of these volumes, after much solicitation, very 
reluctantly ; and then for weeks we were persecuted for not reading 
it, with “ Hall,” “ Hall,” “ Hall,” as authority and guide in eating and 
drinking, sleeping and waking, walking, sitting, breathing, everything. 
And we believe it is the only case of persecution which ever led to 
conversion, instead of hardening the victim in his unbelief; for we 
are frank to confess our faith in Dr. Hall—not that he is infallible, 
not that he has no crotchets or hobbies; but that he has more genu- 
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ine common sense (a very uncommon thing), more careful observa- 
tion, and the rare faculty of utilizing his facts in his practice; more 
freedom from the prejudices and oracular nonsense of the Medical 
Profession, than any man we have read lately. His books should be 
studied of all, sick and well — the first, that they may know how to 
recover health ; and the last, that they may know how to preserve it. 
Husbands, Wives, Parents, following their counsels, would be saved 
from many sins of ignorance against God, themselves, and their off- 
spring, and learn the necessity, the wisdom, and the blessing of obe- 
dience to the physical laws, the laws of life and health. If the infor- 
mation contained in these volumes were put to use, and the conditions 
faithfully observed, thousands of families now suffering from mental, 
moral, or physical debility, would enjoy the inestimable blessing of 
sound minds in sound bodies. All that Dr. Hall says on the subjects 
treated is not new — much of it has been said before — but he says it 
in such a way as to compel attention, and enforces it with such strik- 
ing and pointed illustrations, that the reader feels as if his only safety 
was in obedience to his injunctions. 

If literary men, men of sedentary habits, students, lawyers, edi- 
tors, ministers, would take Dr. Hall as guide in their eating, drinking 
and sleeping; in the ventilation of their homes and offices; in the 
adjustments of labor, exercise and rest — we should have less com- 
plaining about dyspepsia, sick headache, neuralgia, lassitude, and gen- 
eral debility. The truth is that “good health” is a duty, and sick- 
ness is proof of the violation of the laws of health; proof that some 
time, either by the sufferer himself, or his parents or their parents, 
the physical or moral ordinances of the Creator have been set at defi- 
ance. And as in the moral world, so in the physical, there is no for- 
giveness of punishment, for the punishment is intended as warning 
and correction. The only way to escape the penalty is to obey 
the law. 

We would commend these books with more than usual earnestness 
to our readers. We bespeak for them a place in every family, confi- 
dent that they will pay for themselves every year ten times over in 
the saving of doctors’ bills; and, what is far more important, prove a 
lasting blessing in preventing the sickness and suffering and anxiety 
which so often desolate home and heart. 


4. Prophecy a Preparation for Christ: Eight Lectures Preached before the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, in the Year 1869. On the Bampton Foundation. By R. Payne 
Smith, D. D. Gould & Lincoln. 

The subjects discussed in this volume are as follows: 1. Prophecy 
a Preparation for Christ; 2. The Proper Idea and Meaning of 
Prophecy; 3. Samuel, the Restorer of Prophecy; 4. (a) The 
Schools of the Prophets, (b) The Ordinary Life and Duties of the 
Prophets; 5. The Commencement of Written Prophecy; 6. The 
Foundation of Truth Laid by the Prophets Jonah, Joel, and Hosea ; 


@. Specific Prophecies of Christ in Hosea, Amos, Isaiah, and Micah , 
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8. The Prophecies of Isaiah; 9. The Jewish Interpretation of Proph- 
ecy at variance with that Taught by Christ and His Apostles. 

The work is a fresh and learned contribution to the discussion of a 
very important and difficult subject. The reader will find the argu- 
ment sometimes crippled by the theological errors of the author, and 
will reject some of his positions on critical and logical grounds; but 
he will be informed, enriched, and fortified on many points by the 
elaborate and thorough treatment of the many collateral themes 
which enter into the discussion of the main question. Historically, 
and critically as regards the text, it is the most ample and satisfac- 
tory examination of the Old Testament Prophecies which has lately 
been given to the public. And this opinion will be justified, we 
think, by a pesasal of the chapters on “The Schools of the Proph- 
ets,” “The Ordinary Life and Duties of the Prophets,” and “The 
Prophecies of Isaiah.” 

The author does not ignore the reliable results of later inquiries, 
but he shows the absurdities and self-contradictions and perpetually 
shifting “finalities” of the destructive school of criticism so clearly 
that every honest inquirer will learn how utterly unsafe it is to shape 
his faith to their oracular decisions. This is demonstrated very 
clearly in the “ Preface,” as well as in the text and notes of the Lec- 
tures. 

Dr. Smith admits that “Moses did not clearly teach the doctrine 
of a future judgment and of an eternal state of rewards and punish- 
ments.” But if he believed it, if it had been revealed to him by 
inspiration, why not? He certainly knew that the dogma was 
believed by the Egyptians, for he “was learned in all the wisdom of 

the Egyptians.” And if God had sanctioned the Egyptian doctrine, 
why did not Moses announce it on divine authority? And if he had 
no divine authority, is it worth while to seek any other reason for his 
studied silence regarding it? and should a Christian ask any better 
proof of its falsehood ? 


5. The Rob Roy on the Jordan, Nile, Red Sea, and Gennesareth, etc. A Canoe 
Cruise in Palestine and Egypt, aud the Waters of Damascus. By I. Macgregor, M. A. 
With Maps and Illustrations. Harper & Brothers. 

It is difficult to write a fitting notice of this volume within reason- 
able limits. It would require pages, with scores of extracts, to give 
the reader a just idea of its unique character, its freshness, its charm- 
ing narrative of travel and adventure, its exact and beautiful pictures 
of the Holy Land, and its real value as a contribution to Biblical 
Literature. 

Think of it—a canoe voyage on the Nile and the Red Sea, on the 
Jordan and Lakes Metom and Galilee, on Syrian rivers, the Abana 
and Pharpar, “ waters of Damascus” —and this canoe fourteen feet 
in length by twenty-six inches in width! pushing into all the nooks 
and corners of lake, sea, river, pool, and marsh, where only a canoe 
could penetrate; and visiting, withal, places which for thousands of 
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years, probably, have never known the voice or face of a human 
being ; running through dangerous rapids, exposed to all manner of 
risks and perils, seized by wild Arabs, and carried, canoe and all, to 
their villages; escaping from them, and from death, by wonderful 
tact and shrewdness ; looking into the giant cities of Bashan; discov- 
ering new sources and outlets to the Jordan, and reconstructing the 
topography of sacred places — there is nothing like this in the history 
of voyaging or travelling. 

But it is not alone the charming narrative of adventure, nor the 
original and primitive method of navigation, which gives this book 
such attraction for the reader; but, as we have hinted, its graphic 
descriptions of the localities made sacred by the presence and minis- 
try of the Saviour and his disciples, its pleasant pictures of Syrian 
life, and the light it sheds on many passages of the Old and New 
Testaments. Mingled with this story of adventure and exploration 
we find in chapters xix.—xxii., as fair examples of Biblical criticism 
as one is likely to meet in the most scholarly works on the questions 
involved; showing the close scriptural study and the reverent and 
devotional spirit of the author. 

“We cannot close this brief notice without making favorable men- 
tion of the pictorial illustrations, and especially of the maps, which 
help so largely to interpret the text, and enable the reader to under- 
stand the extent and character of the author’s discoveries. 


6. Appleton’s American Cyclopedia and Register of Important Events of the Year 
1869. Embracing Political, Civil, Military, and Social Affairs; Public Documents; 
Biography, Statistics, Commerce, Finance, Literature, Science, Agriculture, and 
Mechanical Industry. 

The ample title of this annual does not deceive the reader. It is 
all, and more, than it promises. It is in fact the history of the world 
—of discovery, science, politics, religion, reform, industry, and all 
important events — during the years it has been issued. It is impos- 
sible to over-state the value of these seven hundred and fifty pages to 
the scholars and literary students of To-day; and to the historians, 
statesmen, and legislators of the Future. Here, in these closely 
printed double columns, is condensed all that it is essential for the 
men of a hundred, or a thousand, years hence to know, in order to 
determine what progress the world made in all the great elements 
and interests of civilization in the year of our Lord 1869. Nothing 
that is important is omitted, or slighted in the statement. The infor- 
mation is accurate, and, mostly, sufficient in detail. 

As examples, we point to the title “ Congress, United States,” fill- 
ing eighty pages, in which we have a complete history of the debates, 
legislation, and doings of. the third Session of the Fortieth Congress 
— “Chemistry,” in which every useful discovery in this important 
science is put on record, and its practical application explained; and 
much the same may be said of “Electricity” and “ Metals” — 
“Finances of the United States” —“ France”; though recent events 
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give a new meaning to the “peaceful reconstruction” mentioned in 
the Preface —“ Immigration,” useful and interesting for the variety 
of its details — “ Obituaries,” filling fifty pages, and embracing brief 
sketches of eminent persons of all nations dying in 1869 —“ Geo- 
graphical Explorations and Discoveries,” informing and attractive — 
“Subterranean Rome,” “ Astronomical Phenomena and Progress,” 
“ Literature and Literary Progress in 1869,” one of the most valua- 
ble of them all. These brief references convey but a meagre idea of 
the amount of useful, important, and attractive knowledge condensed 
into these exact and labored articles. Their great. value can be 
known only by examination. The Appletons receive, as they deserve, 
the hearty thanks of all classes of readers for these permanently use- 
ful volumes. 


; [oe Lectures, 1870. Christianity and Scepticism. Congregational Publish- 
ing mouse. 

Steps of Belief; or Rational Christianity maintained against Atheism, Free Reli- 
gion, and Romanism. By James Freeman Clarke. American Unitarian Association. 

We failed to notice these volumes in the July Quarterly from want 
of room. It is somewhat late to call attention to them now, and 
almost unnecessary, since, we suppose, they, or at least Dr. Clarke’s, 
will be in the hands of one-half our readers before this reaches them ; 
but if our brief mention of them will put both into the hands of the 
other half, we shall be satisfied, and we are sure that they will be. 

Of course the books are different; the subjects of the first being 
discussed from the orthodox point of view, and those of the last from 
the Unitarian stand-point ; but they are both books of unusual merit. 
Some things in both we should count. out of the argument, either as 
inconclusive, or not legitimately related to the question. But the 
orthodox lecturers have generally avoided mixing up so-called 
“evangelical” dogmas with the argument, and aimed at a purely logi- 
cal, and philosophical, statement of the questions at issue between 
the believer and unbeliever. This is as it should be. The defence 
to which rationalists, and a certain class of Biblical critics, are push- 
ing us, is that of Christianity, not the orthodox interpretation of it. 
So with the scientist —the question with him and his sympathizing 
readers is not whether Christ is God, but whether there is any God; 
not whether man was created foreordained to life or death, but 
whether he was created at all; not whether the serpent of Eden was 
the orthodox devil, but whether there ever was an Eden, or any 
primitive human condition fitly represented by this allegory. 

Fully appreciating these phases of the discussion, the authors of 
the “ Boston Lectures,” all men amply qualified for the work, have 
entered thoroughly into the examination of the questions presented ; 
and with equal learning, discrimination, and solid argument, have 
shown how utterly untenable are the positions, and groundless 
assumptions, of the modern schools of scepticism. 

For the information of those of our ‘readers who have not seen the 
book, we give the following summary of subjects and lecturers: Dr. 
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Harris, President of Bowdoin College, treats of “The Christian Doc- 
trine of Human Progress contrasted with the Naturalistic”; Dr- 
Herrick, of Bangor Theological Seminary, discusses “ Positivism .as 
related to the Development and Destiny of the Individual”; Prof. 
Mead, of Andover Seminary —“'The Uncertainties of Natural and 
of Religious Science”; Dr. Woolsey, President of Yale College — 
“Physical and Moral Truth”; Dr. Peabody, of Harvard — “The 
Sovereignty of Law”; Prof. Seelye, of Amherst — “ Miracles ” ; 
Prof. Fisher, of Yale— “Rationalism”; Dr. Smyth, of Andover 
Seminary —“ From Rationalism to Faith”; Prof. Diman, of Brown 
University —“ The Historical Basis of Belief” ; Dr. Porter, of Yale 
— “The Argument for Christianity Complex and Cumulative.” 

Dr. Clarke’s book is marked by the clear, crisp, compact, logical 
statements for which its author is so distinguished. It is rich in 
thought, learned, and, in our judgment, the fairest presentation of the 
leading questions in discussion, the most fearless report of current 
objections, and the most satisfactory answer to them, we have seen. 
It is not only instruction, but a positive pleasure, to read it —it is so 
free from vagueness and evasion, from assumptions, oracular asser- 
tions, and the odiwm theologicum ; and so generous in spirit, so frank 
in its admissions of real difficulties, so manly in its appeals to reason, 
conscience, and consciousness, and so logical and demonstrative in its 
statements. Our limits do not allow of the lengthy citations with 
which we should be glad to enrich our pages in support of this judg- 
ment. Our readers must go to the book itself; and they will often 
wonder, as they read, to find what truth, what wisdom, what elo- 
quence, what wide sweeps of argument, are sometimes condensed into 
a single paragraph. 

The “ First Step,” from “ Atheism to Theism,” has four chapters: 
“How do we know that we have a Soul?” “ Why do we believe in a 
God?” “The Atheist’s Theory of the Universe”; “Imperfect and 
Perfect Theism.” The “Second Step” is “From Theism to Chris- 
tianity,” embracing “The Historic Christ”; “Nothing Unnatural in 
Christ or Christianity”; “Christianity an Advance on Theism” ; 
“Some Objections to Christianity Considered.” The “Third Step” 
is “From Romanism to .Protestantism”; and the last, “From the 
Letter to the Spirit.” 


8. The Desking of Man: A Discussion held at Union City, Indiana, April 26—29, 


1870, between Rev. S. P. Carlton, of the Universalist Church, Woodstock, O., and 
Elder W. D. Moore, of the Christian Church, Union City, Ind. Cincinnati: William- 
son and Cantwell. 


This volume of three hundred and eighty-four pages, which com- 
pares favorably with our best publications, was stereotyped, printed, 
and bound, and one thousand copies delivered to the authors, inside 
of forty days !—a most honorable testimony to the enterprise of the 
Cincinnati firm. 

The Discussion is conducted with great ability on both sides, and 
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generally in a courteous and Christian spirit, though occasionally 
some hard words come in. Both the disputants seem well versed in 
all the verbal and textual niceties of debate, and are always ready 
with their sharp, if not convincing, replies; though Mr. Carlton’s 
appear to us to have more substance of Scripture and logic in them 
than those of his opponent, and seem more the expression of honest 
conviction. Either Mr. Moore is not as well versed in the Scripture 
usage of certain phraseology as one in his place should be, or he is 
willing sometimes to escape from a difficulty, for the moment, by the 
first door which opens. And certainly in his main argument for end- 
less punishment from the words ation and atonios he betrays great 
weakness or ignorance; and his positions seem to us utterly demol- 
ished by Mr. Carlton, as well as his arguments on the Second Coming 
of Christ, the present Existence of Evil, the nature and certainty of 
Punishment, ete. 


9. The Old Masters. The Princes of Art: Painters, Sculptors, and Engravers. 
Translated from the French. Mrs. §. R. Urbino. Lee & Shepard. 

A very pleasant book, from which we have gathered many inter- 
esting facts and anecdotes, unknown before, or forgotten. The 
sketches of the great masters are written curreute calamo, but every 
paragraph is freighted with information, conveyed in a pleasing con- 
versational style; and often accompanied with some brief practical 
utterance which enforces the lesson of the narrative, and suggests 
many useful reflections. It is a delightful little volume for reading 
in the home circle around the evening lamp; and our young people, 
having any kindlings or inspirations of genius, will be charmed 
with it. 

Sometimes, however, the author slips in his statements, as in the 
sketch of Phidias. The trouble with the Athenians, to which the 
author ascribes the conception and execution of the Olympian Jupi- 
ter, did not occur until after the completion of this statue, and the 
return of Phidias to Athens. It would have added to the interest of 
the narrative to have stated that this wonderful statue of ivory and 
gold was sixty feet high. 


10. Companions of My Solitude. = Arthur Helps, author of “ Friends in Coun- 
d 


cil,’ etc. From the Seventh London Editicn. Roberts Brothers. 

It is said that appreciation of Arthur Helps is the orthodox test 
of high culture, in all literary circles. At all events, one cannot 
enjoy his books without some generous culture of intellect and heart, 
and the power of clear and close thinking. And one having these 
cannot read such a book as the above without being refreshed in 
spirit, strengthened in purpose, and lifted to a higher level of thought 
and aim in life. He will feel that he has made a new and profitable 
acquaintance, with whom it is a serene pleasure to converse; and 
who at every interview imparts a portion of himself, and leaves his 
friends, when they go away, richer every way than when they came. 
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11. Thayer Expedition. Scientific Results of a Journey in Brazil. By Louis Agassiz 
and his Travelling Companions. Geology and Physical Geography of Brazil. By Ch. 
Fred. Hartt, Professor of Geology in Cornell University. With Illustrations and Maps. 
Fields & Osgood. 


A purely scientific work, and honorable alike to the scholarship of 
its author, and to the princely liberality of the man who has given 
his name to the Expedition. In turning over the pages of this vol- 
ume, it has been a constant wonder to us that so large results in geo- 
logical exploration could have been attained in so short a period as 
that occupied by the Agassiz Expedition. Their value to science, 
their importance to the government and people of Brazil, we leave 
others nore competent to the task to set forth. We can only say 
that in the facts given respecting the physical features of the empire, 
its climate, its natural resources, its agricultural, mining, and fishing 
capabilities, its fauna and flora, we get a glimpse of the splendid 
future which awaits Brazil, when its vast territories shall be possessed 
by educated, enterprising, resolute peoples, whv will utilize its inex- 
haustible wealth, and cover the land with towns and cities, with rail- 
roads and telegraphs, and its waters with ships and steamers. Hith- 
erto attempts at settlement by foreign companies have failed, because 
the colonists were not of the right sort. A company of Southern 
rebels has done better, but they are not the men for pioneers. To 
assure complete and permanent success requires the New England 
and Western elements. 

These things come in only incidentally in the narrative of explora- 

tion, the book, as we said, being written wholly in the interest of 
Geology ; but there are facts enough given to beget a desire to see 
the other volumes of the series, some of which, we trust, will bring 
out more fully these features of this interesting country —a country 
which seems destined eventually to be the United States of South 
America. If the present volume had been more liberal in this 
respect, it would have been more attractive to the general reader. 
Of course the Expedition was for scientific purposes —so was Kane’s, 
resulting, nevertheless, in one of the most popular books ever issued, 
simply because it blended so happily the results of scientific research 
with pleasing sketches of the peoples and countries visited. Mr. 
Hartt has given us some paragraphs of scenery-painting which light 
up the dry details of geological statement; and occasionally such an 
one as that descriptive of the habits of the sea-turtle. 
_ We notice some marks of haste in the composition. Is the follow- 
ing form of expression current at Cornell University ?— “These 
rock slopes are very interesting, and have already been called atten- 
tion to, by Darwin.” p. 32, Note. And we do not see why, after 
stating in the text that “The Botocudos mother carries her child on 
her back sitting in a loop of bark which passes over her forehead, 
the child clasping her neck,” exactly the same thing should be 
repeated in exactly the same words in a note below, p. 598. Did the 
author, after mentioning the fact, conclude to transfer it to a note, 
and then forget to strike it out from the text—and also from the 
proof-sheets ? 
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Biblical Expositor. A Quarterly published at Auburn, N. Y. Each number con- 
taining an Exposition of some important passage of Scripture, or subject of Theology, 
and containing from thirty-two to forty-eight pages. By Rev. W. E. Manley, author 
of “ Biblical Review.” [This is the fifth number of Vol. I., and is a critical and able 
review of the passages in the New Testament upon which the advocates of Endless 
Punishment rely for its proof; especially those in which occurs the phrase “ Ever- 
lasting Punishment,” aionzos kolasis, and its equivalent. The argument is conducted 
with skill, ability, and learning. We are obliged to the author for giving us, from the 
old Christian Examiner, a condensed statement of the results of Mr. Goodwin's 
researches among the ancient classics and lexicographers respecting the meaning and 
usage of aion. We have laid this number aside for solereneat 


Lake Shore Series. Bear and Forbear; or the Young Skipper of Lake Ucayga. 
By Oliver Optic. Illustrated. Lee & Shepard. [The last of a very popular series, in 
which the author shows with excellent effect that “ fidelity to duty prospers even in 
this world, and that evil doing brings pain and misery.’’] 


Elm Island Stories. The Hard-Scrabble of Elm Island. By Elijah Kellogg. Tllus- 
trated. Lee & Shepard. [Uncle Isaac’s lecture to the fast young man, in chapter 
iii., is worth the price of the book. We wish every idle, drinking, worthless youth 
in the land would read and heed it. In his Bear stories, however, we think he draws 
“the long bow”’ a little too freely.] 


leton’s Journal. [This serial took, from the start, a high place among American 
monthlies, and it has held it. We count it among the most informing and entertain- 
ing, as well as most welcome, of the magazines laid upon our table. Its editorials 
show ability, and its selections excellent taste. Its articles on general literature, 
archeology, biblical subjects, science, the various arts, natural history, and biograpaay 
are prepared with great care, and are fresh with the latest results of inquiry. Its 
illustrations are numerous, costly, and often beautiful as specimens of art. We are 
sequently indebted to it for useful information, as the present number of the Quar- 
terly shows.] 


T he Religious Magazine is one of the best conducted monthlies on our exchange © 
list. It is edited with excellent good taste, with marked ability, and with a view 
to the maintenance of Religion as a divine reality against the scoffs of the sceptic, = 
and the doubts and questionings of the half-believer. It is doing good service in this | 
ed and while Mr. Sears continues his always profitable and suggestive con- | 
tri 


ibutions, the addition of the strong, muscular, fearless articles of Dr. Thompson ~ 


give increased value and interest to its pages. 


Light Houses and Lightships: A Descriptive and Historical Account of their mode | 
of Construction and Organization. By W.H. Davenport Adams. With Illustrations ~ 
from Photographs and other sources. Charles Scribner & Co. [Another addition to 
that admirable “ Library of Wonders,” and, like its predecessors, full of rare and | 
curious information, illustrated with finely drawn and executed engravings. It isa ~ 
pity the editor did not add a chapter on American Lighthouses, the story of some of ~ 
which, like that of Minot’s Ledge, while not without tragic interest, illustrates the ~ 
triumphs of American engineering. ] : 


The Mystery of Edwin Drood, and some Uncollected Pieces. By Charles Dickens. j 
- With Illustrations. Fields & Osgood. . 


History of England from the Fall of Woolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada. | 
By James Anthony Froude. Vols. xi., xii. Charles Scribner & Co. [We refer our © 
readers to the last Quarterly for a notice of these closing volumes of Froude’s great ~ 
work. The People’s Edition is only $1.25 per volume—the cheapest work in the © 
book market. For an able, sectarian, and somewhat damaging review of it, see the © 
recent numbers of the Catholic World.] 


“Nature and Art in the Old World.” [Under this title Williamson & Cantwell will © 
pablieh in December a work by Prof. Lee, of St. Lawrence University, consisting of © 
ively and graphic sketches of places and persons, ef historic events, and current lit- — 
erature in Europe, and fresh and attractive descriptions of the Holy Land.] 


Lange’s Commentary on Galatians, Ephesians, Philippians, and Colossians. [A new | 
volume of this valuable work, but coming too late for this number.] j 








